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Alan Neville Little 
(1934—1986) 


The death of Alan Lit-, Lewisham Professor of Social Administration 
at Goldsmiths’ Collegz, London was a sudden and tragic event which 
came as a devastating b.ow to his many friends and colleagues. He 
had suffered and reco-cred from a coronary three years ago and- was 
awaiting a bypass op=ation that was already scheduled for only 
weeks away from his xiesth. A life chat ends at 52 must, by today's 
demographic criteria, l| accounted. not a long one. For this reason 
alone, what Alan Litt: was able to pack into his, constituted a very 
great deal. 

It is doubtful that. an himself would have been an uncritical 
adherent of the rule =f nisi bonum de mortuis; his sharp mind was 
matched by a toughmess of personality that marked a forceful 
committment to those things he believed to be right and sensible and 
just. It was no less exxxent when he took a contrary view, and those 
who were prone to be tical might have found him abrasive. But in 
gatherings of social sc--ntists where, as Max Gluckman observed long 
ago, one of the social Inrctions of gossip is to maintain the standards 
of the profession, the— were never to be heard those sharpenings of 
knives or brewings ofaoxious rumoar that are often the occupational 
hazard of succesful acad2mics. Whcever would seek to make a list of 
those who thought lez: -han well cf him need use but a very small 
piece of paper. Alwavz nd legitimately ambitious, he drove himself 
for most of his life urr full sail. 

What is important ztout him ccnsists not simply in his achieve- 
ments but in the fact ra: he was an outstanding example of the social 
scientist of a partig. ar generation in British academic life. In a 
curious way he symbolized a whole cohort who came up to the 
university in the late =< and early 50s at a time when not only were 
universities as a whe.- expanding from their miniscule traditional 
base, but the social sciences were held in esteem as relevant to the 
management of an ex=amding economy and an increasingly affluent 
society. It was a grou—- that was not simply heir to the consequences of 
that growth, but also = the social optimism of the immediate post-war 
period which saw a b-zzat and practical future for the social sciences. 
The quintessence of fet view was contained in Barbara Wooton's 
"great Testament for Socc Science. Alan Little's life and work has been a 
living testimony to tE- optimism. 


A grammar school boy, proud of his humble social origins — he 
was one of the first of the bright young men to write his apologia in a 
Sunday colour supplement — he graduated from LSE with a First 
and went on to do criminological research for his PhD. under 
Hermann Mannheim at the School and Leslie Wilkins, then at the 
Home Office. For seven years from 1959 he held a lectureship in the 
Sociology department where he is still remembered not simply as a 
highly effective teacher, but one who commanded a great affection 
from his students. After graduation he had spent a year with Marshall 
Clinard at Wisconsin, and his broader experience probably contributed 
to his increasing dissatisfaction with his position at the School. ‘Fed 
up’ as he put it ‘with being permanently in the reserve’ he decided 
upon a sideways move to become Director of Research and Statistics 
at the Inner London Education Authority. Having spent a couple of 
years as a consultant to the OECD he had developed other, practical 
talents which he put to excellent use. Under his direction a major 
longitudinal study of the performance of London’s schoolchildren was 
carried out. 

Already the issue of race and ethnic disadvantage was becoming an 
item of the political agenda and in 1973 he made another sideways 
move to the Community Relations Commission. It was here that he 
perhaps made his greatest mark and possibly, here too derived some 
of his greatest work satisfactions. No-one could have called his job at 
the CRC a place for a quiet life; he seemed to relish the atmosphere, 
not least for its political flavour. In 1978 he became Lewisham 
Professor at Goldsmiths’ but there was never a chance of his leading a 
quieter life. Tough minded and uncompromising as he could be, he 
never got on the wrong side of the ‘Establishment’ and became 
unobtrusively one of the company of ‘the great and the good’ that 
comprises the backbone of advisory and voluntary bodies in British 
society. Attachments to the Independent Broadcasting Authority, the 
BBG, the Social Science Research Council and the National Association 
for the Care and Rehabilitation of Offenders come naturally. He 
served in the office of Justice of the Peace and was a Chairman in the 
Juvenile Court. None of these things interfered with his production of 
materials for publication and he has left behind him a very creditable 
list. 

Alan Little will remain a symbol of the kind of practical 
committment to policy and the affairs of the real world that has been 
since the last century at the heart of all that is vibrant and exciting in 
the British tradition of social science. It is the very kind of social 
science that is today most deeply suspected by the high priests and 
theologians of the New Right and seems largely to have been 
abandoned by the New Left as if it were no more than the detritus of 
an outworn Fabianism. His position in the political centre was 
entirely consistent with his essentially empirical approach. As a social 
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State, science and economy in traditional 
societies: some problems in Weberian 
sociology of science 


ABSTRACT 


In Weberian sociology, the social conditions which promoted the 
growth of rational capitalism (free cities, an autonomous merchant 
class, rational law and an ethic of world mastery) are typically 
associated with the emergence of modern science. Protestantism, 
capitalism and rational science are assumed to require an open 
discursive space, free from arbitrary restraint on conscience and 
consciousness. This ‘uniqueness of the west’ argument encounters 
the following difficulties. Technology and science flourished in 
Chinese and Islamic cultures in which the political system was 
patrimonial and bureaucratic. In these societies, innovative science 
was often associated with oppositional, magical beliefs. Furthermore, 
in Weber’s interpretation of Protestantism, it was the irrationality 
of the salvational drive which led to the rationality of a calling as an 
unintended consequence of action. Although this sceptical viewpoint 
suggests that no general theory of scientific accumulation’ is 
possible, the paper employs Weber’s economic sociology to identify 
the close historical relationship between economic change, state 
regulation and the patronage of intellectuals in the development of 
science. Scientific rationalism is the outcome of contingent features 
(such as the requirements of navigation), structural arrangements 
between the economy and the state, the presence of rational 
technologies (in mathematics, writing and experimentation) and 
finally the teleological impact of rationalization. 


INTRODUCTION 


The sociology of science like the sociology of knowledge is concerned 
to analyse the relationship between scientific thought and social 
existence. At one level, scientific innovation and changes in scientific 
paradigms may be regarded as relatively independent of the social 
organization of science and the scientific community. In this case, the 
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logic of scientific develepment is seer to be largely self-contained and 
determined by intellectual problem: which are internal to science. 
Alternatively, sociolozsts of science have regarded scientific thought 
and scientific change as shaped by th» nature of scientific organization, 
research networks ani professional erganization. Scientific change is 
the result of processes of competition for scarce resources between 
scientists in sub-disciplines which periodically become over-worked, 
over-populated and .es rewarding.’ This article argues for a very 
close relationship bet en scientific advance and the acquisition of an 
economic surplus. It fas often been claimed that science, technology 
and economic develo»ment stand in an intimate and inter-dependent 
relationship. Weber asserted that ‘the mechanizing process has 
always and everywhere been introduced to the definite end of 
releasing labour; evez, mew invention signifies the extensive displace- 
ment of hand workers by a relativey small man power for machine 
supervision"? Advan-es in technology produce increases in per capita 
output and reduce -Fe average cost of basic commodities thereby 
stimulating further irvestment in labour-saving technology. Economic 
development comes -c depend on technological innovation, but this 
technology presupposes the basic science and economic resources 
which make technolcgical change possible. It is possible, however, to 
break into this circa&- argument by making an analogy between 
material and intellecual accumubtion, or between the mode of 
production and the rode of cognit on. All systematic and sustained 
intellectual activity -equires a statum of intellectuals which is 
relatively independent 5f manual worx. Their training and maintenance, 
especially when in-dlectuals begn to form specialized schools, 
acddemic communit.s or other formal collectivities, require external 
economic support. Tle general argument is that sustained scientific 
activity requires an »conomic surplus through which mental workers 
can be funded under various fo-ms of patronage. Advances in 
cognitive accumula-ion tend, thesefore, to correlate directly with 
advances in materiel zccumulatior because an economic surplus is 
necessary for the reproduction of an intellectual stratum of mental 
workers. " 

Within this gene-z! relationship between science and economy, 
there can be considera»le variatior and divergence. The variation is 
primarily an effect cf1he conflict between intellectuals and patrons to 
determine the nature-of service anc payment. The precise manner in 
which science is det2-mined by eccnomic changes is mediated by the 
system of patronage in which intellectuals, patrons and clients 
struggle for the contel of mental production. In this argument, I shall 
draw upon an analogy between th= class struggle over the means of 
material productior and the cogni-ive struggle between patrons and 
intellectuals over th» =reans of menal production. Intellectual change 
may be conceptualiz-c in terms of a struggle of discourses. 
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It is important to notice at the outset that any question as to the 
origins of systematic scientific practices leads conceptually and 
empirically to the problem of the historical origins of the capitalist 
mode of production. The connection between science and capitalism 
has been formulated in the most diverse conceptual frameworks. For 
Marx and Engels, the profitability of capitalist production is secured 
by the mechanization of the labour process which requires the 
systematic application of science in the technical division of labour. In 
a similar fashion, although Weber did not believe that capitalist 
interests were the direct cause of scientific development, he observed 
that the rational calculation of technical factors in industrial 
production ‘is dependent on the peculiarities, of modern science, 
especially the natural sciences based on mathematics and exact and 
rational experimentation’.? It appears, therefore, that the social 
conditions which stimulate and foster the institutionalization of 
science are also the conditions which were congenial to the eruption of 
capitalist enterprises out of the envelope of feudal relations. In the 
General Economic History, Weber gave an emphasis to the occidental 
city and the Protestant sects as factors in the rise of rational, scientific 
procedures. This problematical connection has been presented in the 
form of a theoretical challenge by J. Needham in the Chinese case 
since ‘whoever would explain the failure of Chinese society to develop 
modern science had better begin by explaining the failure of Chinese 
society to develop mercantile and then industrial capitalism’ .* 

If the rise of modern science is associated with the origins of 
capitalism in the seventeenth century, then science is typically held to 
be intimately related to the growth of citizenship and democratic 
politics. Citizenship and science both require an open social space in 
which free discourse and uninhibited experimentation can take place 
without authoritarian and arbitrary limitations. The formulations of 
this relationship have been presented in diverse theoretical traditions. 
For example, Popper’s falsification principle requires an open society 
in which conjectures can be scrutinised and eliminated by unrestricted 
criticism and experiment.” Problem-solving in science and politics 
both require an open, tolerant social environment which thereby 
institutionalizes criticisms. From an entirely different perspective, 
Habermas has argued that the achievement of the rational under- 
standing of a situation presupposes the existence of free communication 
which is not distorted by arbitrary, hidden constraints. Hence, the 
search for valid knowledge must accompany the radical critique of 
existing social arrangements which inhibit human discourse. In the 
perspective of history of science, the conjunction of capitalism, 
citizenship and natural science is embodied in certain ‘heroic’ social 
roles — the artist-engineer of fifteenth-century Italy and the engineer- 
industrialist of early nineteenth-century Britain. This mode of 
analysis implies a strong analogy between the independent, individual 
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capitalist who accumultes wealth ir an open political environment 
and the individual scien-st who accumulates knowledge by experiment 
in a contest of free discourse. The principle of laissez-faire in science 
and capitalism is allege ily promoted >y institutional differentiation of 
state, education and ecinomy. 

The supposition thet rae differentiation and autonomy of medieval 
corporations — urba political zssociations, guilds, academies, 
universities, religious aid legal inst:mtions — were congenial to both 
capitalism and natura’ zience leads inexorably to certain assumptions 
about the ‘uniqueness X the west’ Despite major achievements in - 
science and technology--n Oriental sccieties, a systematic programme 
uniting natural scienceaad industry was allegedly peculiar to western 
civilization. By contraz: with the exponential growth of science and 
technology in the west the societies which arose east of Athens were 
characterized by wha- Mill terme= ‘Chinese stationariness'. One 
central explanation Oriental s-agnation has been that these 
societies were constitut-d by centralized states — Marx's Asiatic mode 
of production, Weber's patrimonial bureaucracy, Needham’s bureau- 
cratic feudalism — arc 5y the institution of slavery. Arbitrary state 
interference which imli»ited the f&-e play of ideas and trade also 
mitigated against the-ex:ergence of = bourgeois class and a stratum of 
scientists. At the sere time, slaxery was not conducive to the 
application of labour-szxing technolzzy. Slave-labour did not promote 
technological innovazi-m because tere was no competition between 
capitalists to reduce th= wage-bill bs. mechanization and there was no 
market for the cors-amption of standardized commodities. The 
argument about wescrn uniquen2ss provides the basis for the 
conventional claim thet the techrology of antiquity was neither 
advanced nor alterec in the cenzaries immediately following the 
Arabic expansion. Yn this perspective, the Greek city-states occupy, 
both conceptually and zeographical-y, a pivotal] position in the rise of 
western democracy ard science. Greek culture has persistently 
provided a yard-stick for political and intellectual progress in the 
western imagination. The model of cirect political participation in the 
small Greek states we central to -3e political thought of Rousseau, 
Kant and Hegel TZ» rise of -aetoric and logic as organized 
disciplines was corrected with te political structure of Greek 
citizenship where poleics were ccmducted in terms of open public 
argument. Successful —olitics necessitated an effective rhetoric. The 
conjunction of logical -zasoning and democratic politics is thus seen to 
lie at the very roots o western civ-dzation. : 

The origins of natur<l science ir the west are consequently seen in 
terms of closely inter-=cnnected institutions, values and motives. Free 
enterprise and free isquiry requi-s, as it were, a discursive traffic 
inside a social space =reated by democratic politics. The presence of 
autonomous urban akütutions crected a legacy of political immunity 
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from constraint which was conducive to capitalism and science. The 
absence of these institutions in the Orient has been associated with 
political constraint and scientific stagnation. In short, the conception 
of ‘the uniqueness of the west’ also involves an Orientalist perspective.® 
Oriental society is characterized by a series of absent features — the 
city, private property, democratic rights, rational law, natural science 
and social revolutions. There is, of course, a prima facie reason for 
assuming that this intellectual charge could hardly apply in the case 
of Islam, given the well-known dependence of the European Middle 
Ages on the legacy of Averroes, Avicenna, al-Kindi and al-Razi.’ 
However, the Orientalist solution to this historical difficulty has been 
to argue that Islam was merely a medium between Hellenism and the 
Occident; Islam neither contributed to nor improved upon the Greek 
heritage which eventually found its ‘true home in fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century European science and technology. ?° 


WESTERN CAPITALISM AND SCIENCE — SOME COUNTER-PROPOSALS 


Weberian theory suggests the following features as necessary conditions 
for rational capitalism; (1) a free labour market in which wage- 
labourers, separated from the means of production, sell their labour- 
power to capitalist employers; (2) a system of autocephalous urban 
corporations providing uninhibited space for exchange; (3) a money 
ecpnomy providing exact calculation for commodity exchange; (4) a 
rational legal system to guarantee stability of commercial and 
administrative arrangements; (5) the existence of science-based 
technology for the mechanization of production in a factory-system, 
and (6) a culture of world-mastery — the Protestant ethic — which 
creates anti-traditional conceptions of the business calling and 
renders money ethically clean. To this theory of capitalist origins, it 
has been claimed that natural science was stimulated by the anti- 
magical force of Protestant theology and by the conception of the 
universe as a non-arbitrary system of dependable laws. In the 
history of cosmology, God the creator eventually gave way to the 
Divine Mechanic. ° 

This basic Weberian framework has been elaborated in a number of 
ways. R. K. Merton,'! in particular, has emphasized the fact that the 
roots of modern science lay, not in utilitarian economic interests, but 
in Protestant religious values which, in forming a scientific calling, 
positively encouraged men to find God in the immutable laws of 
Nature. Indeed, the ‘ethos of science’ — universalism, communalism, 
disinterestedness and organized scepticism — is at certain points in 
conflict with the individualistic, self-interest of the spirit of capitalism. 
To the list of Protestant values which Merton treated as congenial to 
science, others have argued that Protestantism contributed ‘affective 
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neutrality’ as an element of capitalist production and scientific 
innovation.!? In general, the fact that the Protestant sects did not 
enjoy a religious or polri-al monopoly of authority further underlined 
their emphasis on indē-dual enlightenment and contributed to the 
religious acceptance cf scientific activity. It has been claimed that a 
Protestant ‘scientific pclicy’ became part of a general struggle against 
Catholicism.'? 

As a general theory « the institutional development of European 
industry, politics and &ience, the Mertonian perspective provides an 
ethically satisfying ma-riage of rationalism, grounded in a religious 
conception of an ordery universe, open discourse conducted in terms 
of the scientific ethic aad liberal democracy which established the 
institutional framewc-E for disinterested communication. This 
perspective on democracy and science was clearly illustrated by 
Merton’s analysis of Nazi Germany where the state impinged on the 
norms of universalism aad scepticism. A parallel interpretation of the 
problem of German pel-tics was adopted by T. Parsons.!* 

In order to begin a critique o? this theoretical union between 
reason, capitalism arc democracy, we can note one particular 
problem of exegesis, ramely the difference between Weber and 
Merton over the ratioaality of Pro-estantism and its contribution to 
science. In Merton's sociology of science, Protestantism provided an 
early cultural support for scientific advance, but modern science no 
longer requires any r-lgious legitmation since it provides its own 
rationale and its own rationalism. By contrast, Weber's sociology is 
shot-through with pessimism and with a sense of the precariousness of 
the'scientific outlook [twas not rel gious confidence in the rationality 
of the world that droz- Protestants to world-mastery in economic and 
scientific behaviour, buz on the contrary it was lack of confidence in 
and anxiety about personal salvation that created this calling. It was 
the irrationality of ta- quest for salvation from an omnipotent God 
which lay at the root cf the rational calling in this world. The rational 
discipline of capitalism was paradoxically irrational in the sense-that 
‘incessant work, disG>Lne and decication with no regard to tangible 
gratifications cannot be logically derived from any ends which 
naturally come to mer." Just as capitalism requires people to go 
beyond a natural incimetion of self-sufficiency and simple reproduction, 
so science requires em ‘unnatural’ pursuit of knowledge which is 
beyond immediate, aiktarian concerns. The problem for Weber was 
that science cannot be prescriptive and cannot itself lend support to a 
value which advocate rhe pursuit of pure knowledge. To some extent, 
Weber followed Nietzsche in beLeving that intellectualism has its 
psychological roots in resentment as a denial of affective gratifications. 

The problem witk -Fe conventional view is that it is forced to deal 
with too many ou-stending exceptions and counter-cases. These 
empirical counter-irsznces are nct to be viewed as simply empirical 
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qualifications or restrictions on the general theory that natural science 
necessarily requires particular supports (of urban city institutions, 
rational thought, the differentiation of politics and economics, and so 
forth). The empirical problems which are to be raised here point to 
fundamental theoretical difficulties in the existing framework. It is 
convenient to start with the question concerning the importance of a 
rational cosmology (such as Merton’s Puritanism) as a condition of 
any scientific endeavour. I have already pointed to Tenbruck’s 
interpretation of Weber which showed that the ‘calling’ was an 
unnatural response to an irrational drive. In a broader perspective, 
we can see that science, under specific circumstances, has often been 
stimulated by social movements which, in Weber’s terms, were 
mystical, other-worldly and irrational. 

J. Needham!Ó makes the point that magic, divination and science 
were historically always closely inter-connected. Taoist temples in 
China were early centres for the observation of nature and the Taoist 
emphasis on feminine receptivity, passivity and mysticism encouraged a 
form of empiricism towards natural phenomena. Taoists opposed the 
conventional and formal rationalism of the court scholars — the 
Confucian literati - whose sense of literary superiority discouraged 
both manual work and experimentation. A similar parallel can be 
discovered in the Ilkhwan al-Safa (the Brethren of Purity) who 
operated from Basra from around 950 A.D. Like the Taoist secret 
societies, the Brethren were an oppositional social movement drawing 
on an eclectic range of religious and philosophical trends against the 
court philosophy of the Buwayhid emirs. The Brethren published 
fifty-two epistles and a famous summary (Risalat’al-jami’ah) of their 
analysis of the arts and sciences. The clarity of expression in these 
epistles made them very popular and greatly influenced Islamic 
attitudes towards mathematics, music, astronomy, geology and 
mineralogy. In alliance with Sufi groups in Baghdad and Basra, the 
Brethren penetrated the guild system of craftsmen and artisans and 
their mystical doctrines thereby had an impact on the development of 
technology. Whereas Weber, from the perspective of the ethic of 
responsibility, treated rationalism and science ag progressive forces in 
European civilization, there may well be socio-political circumstances 
where mystical doctrines can play a liberating and dynamic role. In 
particular, when a system of rationalist thought becomes the 
legitimizing ideology of a rigid social structure, mysticism can play a 
radical, oppositional role. When orthodox rationalism becomes closed 
to the value of manual work and sympathetic observation of nature 
because of the dominant role of court intellectuals, mystical and 
oppositional societies can become the vehicle for an empiricist form of 
scientific activity and technological experimentation. 

There are, however, more serious and damaging problems for the 
conventional, Mertonian view of the social conditions for scientific 
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practice. We have moed the standard viewpoint that political 
citizenship and scien7iic enterprise are empirically and theoretically 
associated so that the Greek city-state provides the paradigm for open 
discourse stimulating the growth of logic, rhetoric and natural 
science. Needham has suggested -hat the absence of large-scale 
slavery in China provided a social framework which was congenial to 
science, while Marz end others'* have argued that slavery in 
Oriental societies wa: 1 important ctor in maintaining a stationary 
social system. Althcugh the quesion of slavery in Islam is an 
obviously controvers=_ onc, it is important to point out that the Greek 
civilization which tes been takem as the model of small-scale 
democracy by writers- Lke Rousseaa was based on slavery. Slavery 
was not an accidentzl feature of Greek society, but the fundamental 
basis of Greek civilization which penetrated every sphere, including 
drama and philosopEy, family organization and personal status, 
political organization aad political 5eliefs. Although the majority of 
slaves were ‘barbariars* (that is, nor Greek), the institution of slavery 
created a profound social unease because it was also true that Greeks 
enslaved Greeks. Loss of liberty threatened every citizen with ignoble 
status. For Plato, slazery was part of the hierarchy of society and 
cosmos; slavery was equated with crationality and disorder so that 
the slave required amr external autaority in the same way that the 
natural world depemcied on exterral divine control. Aristotle was 
perturbed by the p-etlem of the social origins of slaves, but, in 
treating slavery as a a-cessary aspect of the domestic economy, he did 
not, call into question =e institutior itself. The Greek legacy has not, 
therefore, been an umambiguous bEssing in western culture since it 
was based on a largel- 1nquestioned system of patriarchal regulation 
and rigid social stra3ication. 

One consequence cf the Greek crigins of western science was an 
enduring divorce, institutionally and normatively, between mental 
and manual labour, and hence between theoretical science and 
technology. While Greeks proviced the philosophical basis for 
mathematics and lozical proof, they were notably backward in 
technology. The mcral and social inferiority of manual activities is 
connected with the fac- -hat Greek sGence did not develop experimental 
and observational tecaaiques. By comparison with medieval Europe 
and, as we shall see with tenth- anc eleventh-century Islam, classical 
antiquity was underdé=~eloped in basic technology. Islamic scholars, 
therefore, did more Fan merely ranslate Greek philosophy; they 
added, especially in 5phthalmic ootics and chemistry, a significant 
technical and experim2ntal compcnent. Indeed, it is possible to go 
further in suggestirg that the Gzlenic and Aristotelian legacy in 
medicine had major theoretical lamitations, especially in the area 
of experimental mecicine, anatoray and gynaecology. To under- 
stand this intellectua. 5lockage, ws need to refer back to Aristotle's 
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social ethics, particularly in relation to the status of women. 
In Aristotle’s philosophy, woman is inferior to man. This view is 
perhaps not surprising since the majority of Greek slaves were female. 
By nature and individual psychology, women were destined to social 
subordination and to a servile role within the home. For these reasons, 
women could not enter the arena of public discourse which was the 
moral universe of free-born men. In the Middle Ages, this Aristotelian 
world-view combined with the Christian doctrine of women as a 
‘monstrous creation’ to produce a series of dichotomies: male/female, 
hot/cold, reasonable/unreasonable, dominant/submissive. Within this 
conceptual framework of Aristotelian scholasticism, it was difficult for 
any advances in the understanding of anatomy and gynaecology to 
take place. It was not until basic observation and experimentation in 
anatomy had taken place in the sixteenth century, particularly by 
Andreas Vesalius and Gabriele Falloppio, that there was a shift away 
from the clean/unclean paradigm. Even in Rembrandt’s painting of 
the anatomy lesson of 1631 which combined the symbols of Protestant 
spirituality, bourgeois nationalism and observational science the 
conventional sign of the anatomical atlas still enjoyed a certain 
dominance and priority over the naked corpse.!? By contrast, medical 
advances in Islam were achieved by an empiricist and experimental 
orientation which was less cluttered by such rigid scholasticism. 


BUREAUCRACY AND SCIENCE IN CHINA AND ISLAM 


There are difficulties in the attempt to provide a general sociological 
linkage between the rational philosophy of the Greek city-states*and 
the conditions for azy natural science enterprise. The basis of this view 
of science is the analogy between the free, enterprising, urban 
merchant and the independent scholar-scientist. It provides a laissez- 
faire model of innovation. One crucial difficulty for this analogy is the 
advanced technological and scientific inventiveness of Chinese and 
Islamic civilizations under systems of patrimonial bureaucracy. Of 
course, the major example in favour of the conventional view of the 
growth of natural science is provided by the scientific revolution of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which was brought about by the 
application of science to production by private capitalists who were 
typically nonconformists in religion and liberals in politics. However, 
if this combination was the great strength of British science, it was 
also, in the longer term, its major weakness. It is well known that the 
revolution in the British textile industry with the inventions of 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, Wood and Crompton was not science-based, 
but represented a series of brilliant ad hoc responses to certain 
empirical needs of production.” While Britain had not been a great 
centre of theoretical science, the rapid growth of textiles and 
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mechanized transport b-cught Britain to the forefront of the industrial 
revolution before the x3adle of the nineteenth century. 

British predominanc- in technology, however, gradually slipped 
away after the Great Exhibition of 1851. The causes of this decline are 
to be found primarily m the absence of a coherent, state-supported 
system of scientific cdu-ation. British educational institutions fell 
behind in quantity and quality to the lead established by German 
research laboratories, tae continental science associations, the French 
universities and the American academies. By 1914, for example, 
almost every professoc of chemistry in British universities held 
German doctorates arc, without a ‘brain-drain’ from the Continent in 
such figures as Ferrantz, Marconi, Beyer, Siemens and Levinstein, the 
scientific and technoldzizal decline of Britain would have been even 
more pronounced. Íf amateur science and private interest were 
adequate bases for early British capitalism, it became obvious that 
continued industrial »-pansion both required massive state support 
for research and develcpment, and for a national system of education 
in technology and thecretical science. The liberal view of the history 
of science which glo-ines the eccentric inventiveness of British 
amateur gentlemen igrores 


the argument that precisely because Britain advanced so rapidly in 
its industrial orgerization, whilst at the same time acquiring 
maritime supremacz and an increasing number of colonies, the 
need for technolog.a- innovation was less marked for a long time. 
Colonies provided ezsentially soft, politically protected markets for 
British goods.?! 


If i ‘dark side’ of thez-eat achievement of Greek philosophy was the 
institution of slavery. h= background to British amateur science was 
imperial power. 

. Most conventional ‘historical accounts of science have a strong 
Orientalist componen- by assuming ‘the uniqueness of the west’. 
Through illustrations from Chinese and Islamic civilizations, it has 
been shown that there-are major theoretical and empirical difficulties 
with this conventional position. Theoretical objections to this model 
can be organized in terms of arguments about particular scientific 
developments and abor: scientific development in general. In terms of 
the first set of arguments certain social arrangements may be 
conducive to limited forms of scientific or technological advance while 
being indifferent to. o7 indeed limiting, other forms of scientific 
development. To take one example, maritime and trading interests 
stimulated Henry the Navigator to establish a college of navigation in 
the fifteenth century. S milar practical and theoretical issues concerning 
the finding of the lorgitude in order to determine a ship's position at 
sea led to the founding of the Observatoire Royal (1672) and the 
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Royal Observatory (1675). These practical needs of navigation not 
only stimulated major technical developments — such as the ship's 
chronometer — but also crucial developments in theoretical mathematics. 
However, it is conceptually illegitimate to treat specific examples 
involving particular combinations of circumstances as the basis for a 
general theory for the conditions of scientific advances as such. 
Different social and political circumstances in other cultures gave 
rise to different, but equally important, developments in science and 
technology. Again, the Chinese case is particularly instructive. 
Ancient China was an agrarian, centralized and bureaucratic society. 
In cultural terms, the ideographic language and organic, rather than 
mechanistic, world-view are typically regarded as not conducive to a 
scientific, experimental approach to nature. Yet the Chinese legacy in 
science and technology is massive, including the invention of gun- 
powder, the water clock, the horse stirrup and breast-harness, paper- 
making, and the wheel-barrow and the stern-post rudder.?? China's 
contribution to science was not, however, limited to mere techniques, 
but extended into mathematics, astronomy and medicine. While 
Chinese bureaucratism might have inhibited certain scientific advances, 
it stimulated others such as the seismograph, hydraulic engineering, 
the segmental arch-bridge, on the one hand, and astronomy and 
mathematics, on the other. In a comparative framework, 


Chinese bureaucratic feudalism was much more effective in the 
useful application of natural knowledge than the slave-owning 
classical cultures or the serf-based military aristocratic feudal 
system of Europe . . . Indeed the bureaucratic ethos seems to have 
helped applied science in many ways.? 1 


Indeed, by acknowledging the importance of merchants in the rise of 
European science, Needham tends to underestimate the role of the 
state bureaucracy as an environment for specific scientific advances. 
In presenting this argument, that particular social circumstance may 
stimulate particular scientific advances while inhibiting others, the 
Chinese case has been considered because much of Needham's 
argument about the precocity of Chinese science may also apply to the 
Golden Age of Islam. These centralized, patrimonial societies were 
both, in the history of science, ‘wise before their time’. 

Karl Wittfogel’s Oriental Despotism is now largely discredited as a 
theory of Oriental political structure and social stagnation. However, 
Wittfogel’s commentary on the effect of political organization in 
hydraulic societies on the nature and development of science is 
pertinent to Islamic advances in mathematics and astronomy. The 
political and economic requirements of large-scale irrigation works 
also stimulated developments in time-keeping, the making of exact 
measurements, the keeping of accounts, and geography. Thus, 
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Time-keeping and cz'endar making are essential for the success of 
all hydraulic ecomo-3es; and urder special conditions special 
operations of measu-izg and calculating may be urgently needed. . . . 
The need for real-cating the periodically flooded fields and 
determining the Cimmnsion and bulk of hydraulic and other 
structures provide continual stimulation for developments in 
geometry and aritlzmactic.?* 


The particular requixerents of state control of irrigation in Middle 
East societies may be cæ condition or the growth of astronomy and 
mathematics, but in -sizm, unlike bureaucratic China, the merchant 
class was very powerf politically and socially. With the expansion of 
trade under pax Islarezx from the eighth to the eleventh century in 
textiles, agricultural produce, mediczl goods, luxury commodities and 
other exports, the mer-tant class accumulated wealth which became 
the basis for their pe—onage of the arts and sciences. Because 
merchants had special a«eds relating to book-keeping, accounting and 
price-determination, 1bzy were also associated with the patronage of 
arithmetic. Alongside tke growth of banking and credit techniques, 
we find Muslim mercants acquiring the culture of scholars and 
scribes as they becarre familiar with the scientific treatises on natural 
science and mathematics. It is interesting, for example, that the tenth- 
century writer Ibn ‘Atd Rabbihi observed that, while princes should 
be familiar with histcr-, warriors wi-h biography, the special concern 
of merchants was matematics. 

If the needs of irrization and trace stimulated particular develop- 
ments in mathematics and astronomy, it was also the case that the 
rituhl requirements o? Sam for daily prayer were also associated with 
theoretical and techa:«al developments in measurement and time- 
keeping. The develcpmment of the clock in'Islam is, therefore, of 
particular interest. AEFough the clock had been invented in China 
and various techniczl zspects of clccks had been transmitted to the 
west through Greek crilization, clocks became popular in Islamic 
culture and significan: mprovements had been achieved by Muslim 
horologists, such as ;t= use of gear-wheels. Important contributions 
were made by al-Birami (c. 1000) to the volvelle and astrolabe. While 
sundials are found ir. vany differen: cultures, the suspended column 
dial was an importan: Islamic invention. By the thirteenth century 
with the publication cf al-Jazari's Book of the Knowledge of Mechanical 
Devices, Islam had aclzeved supremacy in the field of time-keeping.”° 
One major symbol o7 Sas technological ascendancy was the clock and 
planetarium present2d vy the Sultan of Egypt to Emperor Frederick 
II in 1232. The histcry of clocks in Islam, however, provides an 
illustration of the corr-ation between economic advance and scientific 
development. With whe rise of European economic and political 
power, clocks from Islzmic countries could no longer compete with 
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European imports. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
a new watch- -manufacturing industry was established in Turkey, it 
was faced by major disadvantages 


The watchmakers there (Turkey) worked for the local market. How 
could they compete with European industry in the age of 
mercantilism, and a veritable export drive by which the Western 
countries tried constantly to establish new markets in all continents. ?” 


Whereas from the ninth to the thirteenth century clocks travelled, so 
to speak, from east to west, from the seventeenth century they made 
the return trip. 

In these examples, it has been suggested that one alternative 
argument to the ‘uniqueness of the west’ is to point out that certain 
specific conditions in the pre-modern world encouraged various 
developments in science of a particular nature. Instead of thinking in 
terms of one traumatic ‘Scientific Revolution’, we might think in 
terms of many discrete, particular advances in technology and 
science. However, this line of argument could suggest that no 
comparative, general sociology of science is possible, since each case is 
unique and can only be analysed in its own right. This interpretation 
would lead to an infinite regress of particular, discrete empirical 
studies of given developments in each branch of natural science. It 
can be claimed, however, that one general requirement for the 
development of any sustained, especially institutionalized, scientific 
activity is the presence of an economic surplus in the hands of the 
state, merchants or nobles which can be distributed to patronise a 
scientific or intellectual stratum. 


STATE, SCIENCE AND ECONOMY IN ISLAM 


Whereas the industrial bourgeoisie stimulated the development of 
applied science in early British capitalism, in pre-capitalist society it 
was the state or merchants that provided the. social conditions for 
bureaucratic personnel, literati or schools of intellectuals to fulfil state 
requirements in engineering, astronomy, hydraulic technology and 
geography, or for intellectuals to serve directly the practical and 
status needs of merchant-patrons. On these assumptions, we would 
expect that pre-modern advances in science would correlate with 
extensions of the state’s fiscal control over various sub-units of society 
— tribes, villages, the family, peripheral regions and so forth. Pre- 
modern advances in science occur when the state apparatus is strong 
and effective, not necessarily when ‘middle classes’ enjoy privileges 


and immunity from patrimonial states. The conventional assumption: — ` 


about the absence of a middle class and the weakness of the Genel 
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economy and scientific evelopment needs, therefore, to be critically 
scrutinized. The importent advances in science in China and Islam 
under patrimonial o~ Fureaucratic feudal conditions provides an 
obvious difficulty for -his convencional assumption. Under the 
protective umbrella c7 the centrzlized Chinese bureaucracy, a 
powerful stratum of zcholar-gentlerren was created and the literati 
came to dominate the -xltural and political life of the empire to the 
exclusion of land-ownsrz feudal lords and urban merchants. In Islam, 
an intellectual stratum flourished under the dual patronage of the 
caliphal courts and cosmopolitan merchants. 

Although patrimonE empires can, through the creation of an 
economic surplus, provide the necessary financial basis for an 
intellectual stratum, there are certain perennial limitations on 
patrimonial political aad economic structures which have long-term 
implications for pre-rodern sciemtific development. Before the 
development of moders -neans of communication, administration and 
information-storage systems, patrimonial dynasties were faced with 
critical problems of 53reaucracy, secial control, military protection 
and tax collection. Tae dynastic families of such polities attempted to 
balance the interest: 3f land-owning families which provided the 
back-bone of the trad#innal cavalry and the interests of subordinate 
classes by the intervea.2g medium o families with prebendal rights to 
land and the official bu-eaucracy. Th patrimonial structure produces a 
political see-saw betwe2n the political centre represented by the royal 
family and the bureaucracy, on the >ne hand, and noble families and 
dissident tribes, on the other. This constant conflict between centre 
and periphery, whica. was typically focused on attempts to convert 
prebendal into feudzl Zand rights, gave rise to a phenomenon which 
Weber described as ‘=ultanism’. Im principle, the bureaucracy was 
dependent on the im>=xial household because the state official had no 
legal title to land, no regional or pasochial commitment because their 
promotion took them: away from any regional attachment and no 
interest in family o-, in the case of eunuchs, in reproduction and 
inheritance. To support this bursaucracy, a patrimonial system 
required either an eKr3ent taxation system or an expanding frontier, 
or both. It was difficult, however, to secure an effective system of 
taxation in a pre-modern state. Wthout modern systems of record- 
keeping, surveillance, zccountancy. legal provision in tax law and a 
national, literate salarsed officialdon, large-scale patrimonial empires 
were faced with permanent fiscal crises. In patrimonialism, at each 
stage of the tax-gathering exercise and at each level of the 
bureaucracy, the taz-yield was progressively creamed-off by the 
bureaucracy. There v=s, therefore, an incremental diminution of the 
fiscal basis of the stzt- as tax-collection moved from the periphery to 
the centre. The effect ».as to put severe limits on the fiscal basis of the 
state and forced patrixronial powers to seek various drastic solutions — 
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withholding of payments to bureaucrats and traders, money-clipping, 
increases in peasant taxation, and seizure of inherited property. These 
responses to the financial burden of the state resulted in the alienation 
of the bureaucracy, a depressed and impoverished peasantry and 
rebellious landlords. This social disintegration could be avoided if a 
powerful slave army could successfully and constantly expand the 
frontiers of the existing society. Where a patrimonial empire had the 
good fortune to be adjacent to weak neighbours, it could systematically 
extend its tax base. However, this external solution to the crisis of 
patrimonialism often produced another round of internal financial 
problems as military and surveillance costs increased. 

In pre-modern societies, there were structural limits or brakes on 
the power and effectiveness of the state which constantly threatened 
its survival without necessarily replacing patrimonialism as a model 
of social arrangements. In China, the brake on the dominance of the 
state was the countervailing power of the local sib-group and kinship 
structure which dominated the villages. In Islam, in addition to the 
internal limitations on the apparatus of the state, there was the 
structural limit represented by tribalism and nomadic invasion. In the 
west, the urban city arose eventually without the internal limits which 
are common to a tribalized society and developed without the periodic 
devastation of nomadic invasion. In Islamdom, these two factors 
placed a decisive limitation on the development of what Weber 
regarded as the rationality of urban life. While Islam in its first four 
centuries was largely immune from external aggression and enjoyed a 
prosperous and flourishing civilization, it underwent a series of 
devastating invasions which undermined this urban mercahtile 
culture: the collapse of the Umayyad dynasty in Spain in 1031, the 
Banu-Hilal conquest of North Africa, the Seljuk invasion, the 
Crusades and the Mongol conquests of the thirteenth century. The 
effects of these external brakes on Islamic development were 
particularly severe. These crushing interventions into Islamic societies 
further intensified the fiscal crises of patrimonialism, undermined the 
taxes which were extracted from international trade and created a 
system of minor kingdoms and petty regimes. External threat not only 
strengthened peripheral regimes in relation to the patrimonial centre 
but set in motion a defensive, conservative reaction among the 
orthodox religious authorities which contrasts sharply with the 
openness and receptivity of Islam in its period of formation. 

In addition to traditional sources of land and poll taxes, Islamic 
states had, in principle, access to tax revenue from intercontinental 
and internal trade. In practice, since the state treasury often found 
itself in an impecunious position, the state raised liquid capital in the 
form of loans from merchants. These loans took the form of an 
advanced payment in return for the right of tax-farming in a 
designated region over a fixed period of time. While this exchange of 
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liquid capital for tax-fa-raing rights involved a high-risk investment, 
tax-farming represented an important additional income for merchants. 
While the state trezsary could mzet its short-term needs from 
merchant loans, it mezrt that day-to-day and long-term control of 
regional and rural taxacn was gradvally transferred from the state to 
merchants. This situaticn was simply one indicator of the general 
weakness of medieval samic commercial and financial institutions 
which never evolved :rte a formal banking system. Islamic banking 
arrangements depended on personal and status relationships rather 
than on informal orgari=ations: 


Given the slowness and unpredictability of communications 
between geographically distant ocations, and given the sheer 
physical and psychclagical limitations on individual social intercourse 
the scale of economE activities wes necessarily restricted to small, 
even intimate, circles The possikility of expansion into a larger, 
more cohesive struc-ure was precluded by the comparatively 
narrow social basis oa which ecomomic life was conducted.?? 


There were, therefore, not only limitations on state revenue, but also 
limitations on the procuctivity of m2rchant capital. 

When Islam first burst out cf the Arabian peninsula and 
established a new politcal order in the Middle East, it initially left the 
socio-economic and -iltural organization of its new territories 
unchanged. Taxes raised on suberdinate populations served to 
maintain a new elite ir power. At first, the Umayyads were content to 
leave the administrat-on of their rewly-acquired territories in the 
hands of Greek offica s but this pclicy of minimal control changed 
rapidly as the imperal structure became more permanent. One 
consequence of Islamic expansion was the creation of a stable, 
international framewo-k for trade. The old cities of the classical world 
received a powerful 2eanomic stimulus and new cities also arose as 
major entrepots in ths global commercial network. On the basis of 
this new wealth, polii-zl stability ard religious unification, there was 
a rapid growth in maadfactures — paper, porcelain, steel and silk — 
and in science under th- patronage of the Umayyads (661—750) and 
Abbasids (750-1258) This econcmic surplus created by trade, 
taxation and expansion provided the economic basis for the great age 
of Islamic science 


It was this courtly amd wealthy patronage that enabled the doctors 
and astronomers cf Tzlam to carr” out their experiments and make 
their observations _talso protected them, while it lasted, from the 
active disapprova_ 5f religious b gots who suspected that all this 
philosophy would skaxe the belief of the faithful. . . This association 
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of science with kings, wealthy merchants and nobles was immediately 
the source of its strength and ultimately of its weakness, since 
science became, as time went on, completely cut off from the 
people. .. As long as the cities and trade flourished there was a 
sufficiently large, cultivated middle class interested in science to 
ensure discussion and progress. As this broke down, however, the 
scientists became more and more wandering scholars, dependent 
on the varying fortunes of local dynasties.?? 


There were two general characteristics of Islamic science which 
remained dominant. The first was a notable inclination to observations, 
experimentation and practicality. We have seen that this tendency 
towards empirical science and technology was evidenced by improve- 
ments in water-wheels, clocks and astrolabes. The second characteristic 
was an all-pervasive conception of the unity of knowledge. The great 
philosophers of Islam such as al-Kindi, al-Razi and Ibn Sina were 
also mathematicians, alchemists, physicians, botanists and philologists. 
However, at the centre of this unity of science lay medicine and the 
representative court intellectual was the physician. The court 
physician/astrologer became the influential adviser of successive 
caliphs and embodied the traditions of falsafah which included both 
speculative metaphysics and natural science. The adab culture of the 
courts which embraced poetry, philosophy and natural science 
developed ‘under the influence of educated administrators, rich 
merchants and physicians and came eventually to be clearly 
distinguished from what Marshall Hodgson referred to as the 
Sharr'ah-minded members of the ulama and the mystical order$ of 
Sufism. . 

While an interest in pathology, especially eye and skin disease, was 
no doubt motivated by the presence of certain persistent diseases in 
the Muslim population, it was also motivated by philosophical 
movements in kalam and falsafah which aimed in their different ways 
to give a coherent account of matter in relation to the Creator. In their 
search for a solution to the apparent contradiction or gap between 
revelation and reason, the true scholar combined existing knowledge 
in astronomy, astrology, logic, and medicine. Fróm this trend towards 
universalistic rational knowledge, there emerged, on the one hand, a 
speculative interest in the atomic structure of matter, which centred 
on the philosophical issue of ‘essence’ and ‘attribute’ and, on the 
other, a practical concern with pharmacology, botany, opthalmology, 
and chemistry 


Extensive use and knowledge of chemistry and pharmacology in 
the practice of Arabic medieval medicine accelerated the develop- 
ment of botany, the cultivation of plants, and other relevant areas 
of study. In a way, the more elaborate pharmacological practice 
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became, the further and faster other sciences were forced to move to 
keep up with this pnenomenon.** 


In chemistry, the Arab intellectuals not only built up a detailed 
knowledge of chemica_ properties, they also greatly improved various 
practical activities such as distillatien, evaporation, and filtration. 

The growth of Islæric science, 5hilosophy, and technology was 
made possible by court and mercan-ile patronage, which in turn was 
financed out of intercontinental rade, territorial expansion and 
taxation. The patronaze system failed ultimately because patrimonial 
states did not possess aa adequate nternal system of administration 
and taxation. As class:cal Islam began to break-up into smaller, petty 
kingdoms of a feudal mature, and as it was subjected to powerful 
external forces of invesion, science was retarded by the loss of 
financial support for libraries, reszarch institutions, hospitals and 
schools. In response t» social decay and intellectual threat, orthodox 
opinion hardened against philosophical speculation and scientific 
experimentation. 

With the decline of the eastern caliphate, new centres of learning 
briefly flourished in tke Cordoban caliphate in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. With this ne-v-y acquired political power and independence, a 
new scientific spurt vas patronizec by the court, which established 
libraries, observatories-and schools a Cordoba and Toledo. Intellectual 
and scientific advances were due tc 


the prosperity of Andalusia under Abd al-Rahman III (912-61), 
the more frequen: =ravels of scholars ta and from the Arab East, 
and the desire of the monarch ard his learned son al-Hakam to be 
patrons of the arts aad sciences 5n a grand scale.?? 


Spain was one of the most densely populated and wealthy areas of the 
"west. The financial re: ources of the «tate were enhanced by taxation of 
imports and exports. Ine major item in this intercontinental trading 
system was tanned znd embossed leather, but Islamic Spain also 
became a centre foz wool, silk, sericulture, glassware, pottery and 
precious metals. Sexle became 1 great entrepot of the western 
Mediterranean throuzh which the trade in basic and luxury goods 
passed. Islamic Spair also emergec as a great centre for agricultural 
development and expe-imentation. The Islamic occupation of Spain 
brought with it an increase in population and demand for land. The 
result was an intensifcation of cultvation, incorporation of marginal 
land and an increase in agricultural productivity. The Muslims 
replaced Aristotelian zgronomics, which had been based on formal 
distinctions between beat and humidity, with a new experimental 
empiricism which, by controlled ebservation and experimentation, 
sought to solve proklems of salination, evaporation, and erosion. The 
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need for increased agricultural output thus stimulated advances in 
agricultural chemistry, botany and the management of the land. This 
increased industrial and agricultural power provided the economic 
resources for impressive investment in new universities (at Cordoba, 
for example) schools and libraries. Islamic Spain rapidly became the 
intellectual centre, not only of Islamdom, but of Europe as a whole 
and it was in this prosperous and enlightened environment that 
Islamic, Jewish and Christian philosophers created a corpus of 
knowledge which provided the basis for the European Renaissance. 

The growth of a dynamic urban culture based on extensive 
irrigation in Al-Andalus has given rise to a familiar debate as to the 
originality or sterility of Islamic culture as a whole. Wittfogel saw the 
impact of Islam on Spain in terms of the imposition of 


a genuine hydraulic society, ruled despotically by appointed 
officials and taxed by agromanagerial methods of acquisition. .. A 
protoscientific system of irrigation and gardening was supplemented 
by an extraordinary advance in the typically hydraulic science of 
astronomy and mathematics. . . The reconquista which in the 13th 
century re-established Christian control over the greater part of 
Spain, transformed a great hydraulic civilization into a late feudal 
society.?? 


Contemporary scholarship shows that Islamic Spain was in fact a 
predominantly decentralized structure, and that there was a significant 
administrative continuity between Islamic and Christian organization 
of irrigation. By their nature, irrigation systems can only be built up 
over many generations so that, while the Arabs inherited a classical 
system of public water-works, they also brought knowledge and 
techniques from Syria and Egypt.** That Al-Andalus 


experienced a considerable importation of eastern agricultural 
techniques and irrigation practices is clear from a variety of 
evidence. There is, for instance, within Spanish irrigation termino- 
logy a preponderance of terms and words of unmistakably Arabic 
origin. Then again, there is the evidence of irrigation machinery. 
The whole repertoire of Middle Eastern devices — the noria, the 
shaduf, the saqyiyah — was massively exploited in Moslem Spain.?? 


Arab engineers contributed significantly to improvements in the 
performance of horizontal and undershot water wheels to enhance the 
velocity and control of water flows from hydro-power dams, especially 
in the Guadalquivir region. 

The collapse of the Cordoban caliphate very largely mirrored the 
collapse of the eastern caliphate. The Islamic state was subject to the 
external limitations of Christian armies in the north and to certain 
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fissiparous pressures internally. The court was weakened by the 
prevalent problems of succession in patrimonial polities and Andalusian 
society was stratified inza competing social groups — Arabs, Mozarabs 
and Christians — whicasought advancement and power. Periodic civil 
` disturbances gradually undermined the authority of the caliphate. In 
the eleventh century, -Fe Umayyad caliphate was replaced by a series 
of petty dynasties, of wk.ch the two most important were the Berber 
dynasties of the Almo-evides and Almohads.* The replacement of 
the powerful urban calinhate of the Umayyads by Berber frontiersmen 
provides an obvious Jlustration of Ibn Khaldun’s theory of the 
circulation of. tribal eres. The followers of Ibn-Tumart (the al- 
muwahhidun, the ‘asser e-s of unity’ of God) condemned what they 
regarded as the moral Ezity, softness, and heterodoxy of city-dwellers 
of Spain. While the doctrines of the Almohads had an appeal to those 
sections of the comm mity which demanded a rational unitarian 
religion, they failed t» win mass support among the subordinate 
population. Internal dynastic disputes and economic decline eventually 
prepared the way for a number of crucial military victories by 
Christian armies aga mst Islamic Spain in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

The western Umaz-ad and eastern Abbasid caliphates represent 
two illustrations of mz argument that any sustained scientific advance 
presupposes a susta.red economic advance or economic surplus. 
More technically, the-e are certain necessary connections between 
developments in the mazde of production and science. Although the 
early patrimonial ences in their period of expansion provided an 
ecofiomic surplus which, through the vehicle of court and merchant 
patronage, supportec -esearch institutes, universities and individual 
scholars, patrimonial -mpires are limited by certain critical external 
and internal crises. Tbe internal problems relate to taxation and 
social control; the ext-rnal, to the nomadic, tribal brake. The same 
pattern of economic znd scientific rise and fall could also be 
documented for sud equent Islamic patrimonial states (Safavi, 
Timuri and Ottoman) ad for non-Islamic polities of south-east Asia. 


3 


GONCLUSION 


Conventional accouns of Weber's concept of rationalization are 
typically one-sided in giving a prominence to rational beliefs in the 
process of modernizzt 5n. For Weber, rationalization also had a 
distinctively institutcral, structural and economic dimension. For 
example, an aspect 2: the rationality of capitalism involved the 
separation of the werker from the means of production which 
permitted the exercisex discipline over the worker and a basis for the 
rational calculation of wages. Similarly, the separation of the mental 
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worker from the ownership of the laboratory was an important feature 
of the rationalization of science in the modern university. Weber thus 
saw the rise of the scientific bureaucracy under the ultimate 
management of the modern state as an illustration of the ‘quasi- 
proletarianization’ of the intellectual who was transformed into the 
‘specialist’.°”? Weber's commentaries on the origins and development 
of the natural sciences are typical dominated by analyses of 
contrasted social structures rather than by contrasted belief systems. 

The account of the absence of natural science development in 
China (or rather the thwarting of science in ancient China) is a 
particularly telling example. Weber argued that the crucial feature of 
Occidental development was the transfer of the empirical skills of 
artists into craftsmanship and technical experimentation on the 
foundations of rational thought, especially mathematics. It was the 
needs of the mining industry which contributed to the transfer of the 
craftsmanship of art into the experiment of the natural sciences in the 
service of industrial production. In China, the rationalism of the 
intellectuals failed to break out of the court circles and the official 
bureaucracy. The simplistic notion that Protestant rationalism was 
the great lever of scientific advance is thus very far from Weber's 
actual comparative sociology of science which treated . scientific 
rationalism as the outcome of contingent features (the peculiar 
requirements of navigation and mining), structural arrangements (the 
form of the state and its relationship to dominant classes) and finally 
the presence of intellectual technologies (arithmetic, algebra, abstract 
writing and experimental designs). When Weber did create an 
explanatory space for rational beliefs, his argument was that ‘the 
irrational quest for salvation in Calvinistic Protestantism had -the 
unintended consequence of fostering rational practices. Weber also 
saw the rationalism of modern science as technical and thus limited, 
since science could never specify what ends of action ought to be 
pursued. 

It can also be noted that Weber did not see the emergence of 
modern science as a sudden transformation which was conjoined with 
the emergence of capitalism. Although capitalism may have acted as a 
spur, the condition for rational science and technology took centuries 
to congeal. The transfer of Leonardo’s artistic skills to the creation of 
technology related to warfare and mining was a typical step in the 
development of modern science, but these experiments presupposed 
the availability of sciences like mathematics which had evolved in 
Indian and Arabic civilizations. Weber’s account of the origins of 
science and its service to capital accumulation presents us with an 
explanation which is characteristically Weberian — the combination of 
highly contingent historical circumstances with an over-arching 
sociological development of rationalization. Teleological rationality is 
spurred on by contingency in the shape of Protestantism, the urban 
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city, technical require-rents in navigation, mining and banking, and 
the bureaucratic state which may drive scientific ambition in the 


direction of industrial application. 
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Recent Mars:st theor-es of nationalism 
and the issue of racism! 


ABSTRACT 


This paper commerts critically on certain assertions about the 
relationship betweem racism ard nationalism made by recent 
Marxist contribut.cns to the debete about the nature and origins of 
nationalism. The iceas of ‘race’ znd ‘nation’, and the ideologies of 
racism and natierzlism, are sown to have certain common 
features which crea-e the potential for their articulation rather than 
opposition. Therea'ter, taking the particular example of England, it 
is argued that the ideology of racism can be used to define and 
sustain nationalist. 


"These racial eleracrts impose their modes of existence on nations 
circumscribing ther within lim ts from which, like blind slaves, 
they do not even vh to escape, elthough they would not even have 
the strength to dc . c. They dictate their laws, inspire their wishes, 
control their symoathies and stir up their hatreds and contempts.”” 


Two recent Marsi.t contributions to the analysis of nationalism? 
refer to the relationsh p between nacionalism and racism. In addition, 
one of these writers rzxes a pionee-ing contribution to the analysis of 
English nationalism, in the course of which he considers the specific 
influence and role ef racism.* I doubt whether either writer would 
claim to have proviced anything approaching a systematic analysis of 
this relationship, a:j3ough each confidently advances a number of 
assertions in the ferm of theoretical and historical generalizations. 
Anderson argues tha- mationalism and racism are contrary ideologies 


The fact of the matter is tha nationalism thinks in terms of 
historical destinies while racism dreams of eternal contaminations, 
transmitted from tae origins of time through an endless sequence of 
loathsome copulztcns: outside history? 


And he takes issue with Nairn’: view that racism derives from 
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nationalism.? But Nairn does not offer a coherent justification for this 
view, and most of his comments on the relationship between racism 
and nationalism focus on a single historical example, the place of 
racism in the expression of English nationalism since 1945. Nairn’s 
discussion of this topic concentrates primarily on the ideology 
articulated by, and the political impact of, Enoch Powell, in which he 
maintains that racism has only a very limited potential for political 
mobilization under the banner of a right-wing nationalism in 
England,’ and that the resort to racism in England is the result of the 
absence of the main mobilizing myth of nationalism, an idea of ‘the 
people’.® 

In advancing these various claims, both writers give only the most 
cursory attention to the nature and history of racism, a feature that is 
out of step with the considerably more detailed and analytical 
consideration of the nature and history of nationalism. Consequently, 
their comments on the interrelationship between nationalism and 
racism, despite their innovatory character, are flawed. Contra Anderson 
and Nairn, I argue in this paper that, although there are important 
differences in the nature and reproduction of these two ideologies, 
their interrelationship is not as fixed as Anderson and Nairn, in their 
different ways, suggest. Contra Anderson, I shall argue that nationalism 
and racism are not necessarily distinct and contrary ideologies,? while 
contra Nairn, I shall argue that racism does not derive from 
nationalism as if it were some secondary, dependent and derivative 
ideological form. 

In the light of these arguments, I shall comment additionally on the 
claims made by Barker about the emergence of what he terms the 
‘new racism’.'° Barker's argument, also advanced within the context 
of Marxism, focuses particularly on the emergence of the ‘New Right’ 
within the British Conservative Party but he fails to consider the 
extent to which this ideological reconstruction draws upon nationalism. 
My criticism of Barker is, therefore, that he ignores the possibility of 
an articulation of nationalism and racism. 

These arguments are sustained with reference to a more limited 
range of empirical/historical material than is employed by Anderson. 
My concern is with a disagreement with one facet of his argument, 
with which I am in fact in broad agreement. My method is closer to 
Nairn who makes a number of theoretical claims which are sustained 
primarily by a detailed appreciation of historical development in the 
UK. The empirical/historical content here is similarly limited to the 
UK, but seen in a somewhat broader context in order to take account 
of colonialism. Such an empirical focus involves an important 
conceptual problem given the nature of the formation of the nation- 
state in the UK. The process of state formation left intact an 
institutional basis for the reproduction of quasi-national political 
identities, particularly in the case of Scotland. One consequence is 
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that there is a need -o draw distinctions between, for example, 
England and Scotland, and between English and Scottish national 
(political) identities. ^- the same time, Britain constitutes a legal- 
constitutional unit, alshough with England as its core, a situation that 
leads to a more fluid Erglish/British identity. This elasticity does not 
occur in Scotland and Wales where a sharper distinction with Britain 
tends to be drawn. I shall comment briefly on the significance of this 
for the articulation of rationalism and racism. 


THE PROCESS OF INCLUS:ON/ EXCLUSION 


The ideas of ‘race’ arc ‘nation’ are both categories of simultaneous 
inclusion and exclusicn. They define certain types of boundary which 
separate- populations into discrete groups which are alleged to be 
naturally and inevita5by distinct. Considered abstractly, the criteria 
signified in the process of categorization are distinctive. Concerning 
the idea of ‘race’, the -riterion is biological, usually phenotypical (e.g. 
skin colour) but occasionally genetic. In the case of the idea of 
*nation', the criteriom is usually cultural (e.g. language). In both 
cases, the criteria ace often real in the sense that the signified 
characteristics are erapirically verifiable: it is indeed the case that 
some people have a pzaxish/white skin or speak the German language. 
The facts of difference are not necessarily disputable whereas the 
subsequent definitior cf naturalness is more problematic, certainly if 
it is alleged that thcs- possessing the characteristics are assumed 
thereby to form'a greip by natural means. Herein lies a process of 
reification because the criteria of inclusion/exclusion are made to 
appear as the deterraants of groups’ differentiation rather the act of 
signification, the repreduction of the act of signification, and the 
ordering of the materal world in ways consistent with the act of 
signification. 

Such an interpretzt-oa places considerable emphasis upon ideological 
construction, a there that has been prominent in the analysis of 
nationalism and tke :dea of ‘nation’ for a long time.!! Such an 
interpretation is less. consistently offered in relation to the idea of 
‘race’.!2 That both ideas or categories are socially constructed and 
reproduced can be illcs-rated by indicating the relevance of Anderson’s 
conception of the ‘natim’ as an imagined community? for an understanding 
of the way in wh:cà the idea of ‘race’ serves as a category of 
inclusion/exclusion. 

Like ‘nations’, ‘races’ too are imagined, in the dual sense that they 
have no real biological foundation and that all those included by the 
signification can eer know each other, and are imagined as 
communities in the sense of a common feeling of fellowship. Moreover, 
they are also imagired as limited in the sense that a boundary is 
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perceived, beyond which lie other ‘races’. Utilizing Anderson’s formal 
definition of ‘nation’, it is only the criterion of being sovereign that 
‘does not apply to the idea of ‘race’. 

Both categories have an additional characteristic in common. They 
categorize populations in a way which includes a range of economic 
differentiation within the imagined communities of ‘race’ or ‘nation’. 
Within the context of Marxist theory, these are therefore supra-class 
categories because people categorized by skin colour or language etc. 
necessarily occupy a range of different positions in the relations of 
production. Each makes an ideological appeal to create a sense of 
community which overrides the conflicting interests arising from the 
social relations of production. 

Both categories, where employed to differentiate between people, 
are simultaneously inclusive and exclusive. If, in the process of 
differentiation, one defines the characteristics of ‘us’, one is also 
defining the existence of ‘them’, i.e. those who lack that particular 
characteristic. The same process occurs if the process of differentiation 
identifies ‘them’ in the first instance by reference to some other 
characteristic: by defining ‘them’, an implicit statement is made about 
‘us’. To signify a population as a ‘race’ by reference to a real or alleged 
characteristic Y is to simultaneously signify the existence of other 
‘races’ distinguishable by the absence of Y. Thus, where ego identifies 
alter as a member of a particular ‘race’ (or ‘nation’), ego is necessarily 
also identified as a member of a particular ‘race’ or (‘nation’). 

Any act of inclusion is therefore also an act of exclusion, and vice 
uersa, whether or not ego or alter are specifically signified as possessing 
or lacking the criterion in question. This applies equally to the general 
categories of ‘race’ and ‘nation’ as well as to the alleged criteria of 
differentiation between alleged ‘races’ and ‘nations’. Anderson’s error 
is to assume that the category of ‘race’ is always used as a method of 
negatively-evaluated exclusion. In reality, as we shall see below, the 
‘race’ category is also liable to be used first as a positively-evaluated 
means of inclusion which thereby excludes. 


RACISM AND NATIONALISM: THE COMMON GROUND 


The ideas of ‘race’ and ‘nation’ have each been placed at the centre of 
a distinct theoretical edifice which has sought to explain social and 
historical variation and to characterize that variation as being 
natural. The formation of ‘-isms’ around these two criteria of 
classification in western Europe occurred at the same point in time, 
during the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. During this 
period, the idea of ‘race’ was appropriated by a large number of 
biologists and anthropologists who were concerned with the significance 
of human physiological variation. Their intellectual and investigative 
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activity was concerred with the classification of the human species 
into discrete groups Dy reference to one or more phenotypical 
characteristics. Bart-m has class fied the consequences of their 
endeavours as a *doct-.3e of racial tzpology!!* while Comas refers to a 
similar group of wrizers as having formulated a doctrine of ‘scientific 
racism’.’> 

The ideology of sdestific racism asserted a number of claims. First, 
it suggested that the human species could be divided into a number of 
discrete and fixed b:cicgical types which Getermined the endowment 
and behaviour of indz-duals and the cultural variation of the human 
species. It followed frm this that conflict between individuals and 
groups was the conseq ence of their biological constitution. Second, it 
was argued that the ‘races’ of which the world’s human population 
was made up could >-ordered hierarchicaily, certain ‘races’ therefore 
being destined for Hel>gical and cultural superiority. It follows that 
the more general ckeracteristic of racism is that it is an instance of 
ideology which sign f=s some real Dr alleged biological characteristic 
as a criterion of grcup membershi» and additionally attributes that 
group with other -egatively evaluated characteristics.” These 
arguments gained corz:derable credibility because they were advanced 
by people who pract3ed as scientsts in a period when science was 
first widely regardec as capable of revealing the truth about the 
natural and social wzrld.! These arguments had a wide circulation 
and were used to in-cr»ret politica. and economic conflicts in various 
parts of the world where, for example, the British state, merchants 
and capitalists had economic and political interests.!? 

The idea of ‘natiom anderwent a:process of theorization in the same 
period of western European historz 


Nationalism as we--mderstand itis not older than the second half of 
the eighteenth cena ry. Its first great manifestation was the French ° 
Revolution, whick gave the nev movement an increased dynamic 
force. Nationalismr Fad become raanifest, however, at the end of the 
eighteenth centux— almost simultaneously in a number of widely 
separated Europ3zr countries.!^ 


The object of this sz-fication and theorization was again the world's 
population which the theory divided into natural and discrete units. It 
was argued that -F- human species was naturally divided into 
‘nations’, each of wich had a disznctive character. These naturally 
occurring units wz-- defined as the ideal location for political 
organization. Thus -ech ‘nation’ should have its own territory within 
which forms of repreentation can sustain self-government and, more 
broadly, allow the fill realization of the ‘nation’s’ specific qualities. 
Smith claims 
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Fundamentally, nationalism fuses three ideals: collective self- 
determination of the people, the expression of national character 
and individuality, and finally the vertical division of the world into 
unique nations each contributing its special genius to the common 
fund of humanity.” 


The ideology of nationalism therefore specifies an ideal political 
organization of the world into nation-states, founded on the principle 
of popular sovereignty which, in the context of its formation, sought to 
overturn monarchy and aristocratic government by an appeal to the 
popular will. 

In this sense, the theorization of ‘nation’ led to a more specific 
political project than did the theorization of ‘race’. During the 
nineteenth century nationalism became synonymous with a struggle 
for political sovereignty within defined spatial boundaries and for 
some form of representative government, although the franchise was 
usually limited to just half of the adult population (i.e. men). 
Nationalism, therefore, identified particular political objectives which 
had specific political consequences in the form of the struggle for the 
formation of nation-states. By way of contrast, there was no single 
political strategy that could emerge from the general theory of 
biological, hierarchical differentiation. This was not only because 
there was little agreement about the boundaries between the supposed 
‘races’, but also because scientific racism did not posit a single, 
coherent political objective. But each extended a point of contact to 
the other in the assertion of a division of the world’s population into 
discrete groups. The ideology of nationalism grounded these divisions 
in cultural differentiation, of which language was the most common 
feature. The latter characteristic is in fact problematic in so far as it 
does not necessarily coincide with the formation of the boundaries of 
nation-states, a fact which leads to the conclusion that a wide variety 
of cultural differentiae have the potential to function as indicators of a 
difference of ‘nation’.”! 

The theorization of ‘race’ and ‘nation’ took place in the context of 
internal European political and economic reorganization and external 
European expansionism, in the course of which the range of human 
cultural and physiological variation became more widely known to a 
larger number of people. The development of capitalist relations of 
production increased the circulation of commodities and the circulation 
of people, and this increasing mobility, migration and social 
interaction provided the foundation upon which the ideological 
edifices were constructed. The increasing profusion of physiological 
and cultural variation, as recognised in western Europe, became the 
object of intellectual curiosity and, thereby, for the mental production 
of scientists and philosophers. 

Considered as theories, nationalism and scientific racism had the 
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potential to become interlinked. This potential was grounded in the 
very nature of sciertfic racism which asserted a deterministic link 
between biology anc -ultural varia-ion/expression. Because ‘nations’ 
were identified as natu-ally occurring groups identifiable by cultural 
differentiae, it was lcgically possible to assert that these symbols of 
‘nation’ were themselves grounded in ‘race’. It could therefore be 
argued that ‘blood or-ace is the bazis of nationality, and that it exists 
eternally and carries with it an unchangeable inheritance’. One 
example of such mesing is found im the writing of Robert Knox, who 
claimed 


The fact, the simpl» “act, remains just as it was: men are of different 
races. Now, the ckject of these :ectures is to show that in human 


history race is ev2rything.”* 
Consequently, for Krox 


The results of thc physical and mental qualities of a race are 
naturally manifested in its civilization, for every race has its form of 
civilization.?* 


Knox argued that htorical analysis demonstrated that each ‘race’ 
was engaged in a struggle to form its own laws, literature and 
language in accordarce with its biological characteristics. And 
because these cultura phenomena were biologically determined, they 
coyld not be socially transmitted.” 

One implication o£s.1ch an argument is that each ‘race’ requires its 
own territory withir which its distimctive capacity for ‘civilization’ can 
be realized. For Knoz, ‘race’ and ‘mation’ were therefore interrelated. 
For the English ‘race this raised, jor Knox, the following question 


The really mom2atous questiom for England, as a nation, is the 
presence of three sections of th= Celtic race still on her soil; the 
Caledonian, or Gæ} the Symbr., or Welsh; and the Irish, or Erse; 
and how to dispg= of them.”° 


In Knox's racist tFeory of history, the all-determining character of 
‘race’ shaped all aspects of culture] expression and capacity, and so 
the category of ‘natior’ dissolved into that of ‘race’: the interdependence 
of the categories wes hierarchical, and biology dominated. A disciple 
of Knox, Kelburne Xing, developed this connection in an article titled 
‘An Inquiry into te Causes whica have led to the Rise and Fall of 
Nations’ which was 2ublished in :876.?/ In this paper, the object of 
historical analysis is presented as:a changing sequence of dominant 
‘nations’, the pattern of change being explained in terms of ‘race’. 
Using a distinction 5etween pure and mixed ‘races’, King offers an 
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interpretation of European history in which ‘race’ is shown to explain 
the ‘rise and fall of nations’. 

Similar arguments were formulated by others. For example, 
Gobineau also referred to ‘race’ as the absolute determinant of 
historical development 


I was gradually penetrated by the conviction that the racial 
question overshadows all other problems of history, that it holds 
the key to them all, and that the inequality of the races from whose 
fusion a people is formed is enough to explain the whole course of 
its destiny.” 


Consequently, the rise and fall of ‘nations’ was, for Gobineau, the 
result of degeneration which he used to mean that 


the people has no longer the same intrinsic value as it had before, 
because it has no longer the same blood in its veins, continual 
adulterations having gradually affected the quality of that blood. In 
other words, though the nation bears the name given by its 
founders, the name no longer connotes the same race.” 


Writers such as Gobineau and Knox represent a particular strand of 
nineteenth century historical writing and their arguments were not 
uncontested. Nevertheless, their historical interpretation demonstrates 
that the categories of ‘race’ and ‘nation’ are not necessarily 
antipathetic and can be ordered in a hierarchical interdependence in 
which ‘race’ determines ‘nation’. In these analyses, the two ideas 
function jointly as categories of inclusion/exclusion. I shall illustrate 
this shortly by reference to a tradition of English historical writing 
which employed the idea of ‘race’ to explain the origin of the English 
‘nation’. 

But ‘race’ and ‘nation’ are categories and do not by themselves 
constitute ideologies. They are ideological constructs, to which 
additional assertions have to be appended in order to refer to the 
existence of racism and nationalism. Thus, the cafegories of ‘race’ and 
‘nation’ predate the construction of the ideologies of racism and 
nationalism, each having its own history of shifting meanings. By 
itself, this does not obviate the argument that racism can be an 
integral element of nationalism: the hierarchical division of the 
world’s population into ‘races’ advanced by scientific racism can serve 
as the initial differentiation upon which to erect claims about the 
political self-determination of naturally divided populations. This is 
most clearly evident in certain fascist ideologies. 

Nevertheless, we are required to identify the divergences between 
the two ideologies i in order to sustain the distinction between them. 
There are two aspects to this differentiation. First, bases of ‘natural’ 
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differentiation in ad- ton to ‘race: can be advanced as means of 
distinguishing the pac: Fations deemed to constitute ‘nations’. Second, 
nationalism is an iGeckogy which aas as a constituent element an 
explicit political objex=e, the formetion of a supra-class political unit 
within which politicz: organization and representation can occur. No 
similar political objexive constitute: a defining feature of the ideology 
of racism. 


RACISM AND NATIONAL 34 IN ENGLISE HISTORY 


Both Banton?! and MacDougall? have shown that, in English 
historical and politiz=! writing, the idea cf ‘race’ was prominent in 
assessing the origin a== characteris-ics of the English as a people and 
of the English state. *^acDougall chims that by the mid-seventeenth 
century, there was 


... the first comp-=hensive presentation in English of a theory of 
national origin besed on the bel ef in the racial superiority of the 
German people, 2 -teme repeated a thousand times in succeeding 
centuries.?? l 


This myth of natio—al origin was shaped by at least two political 
events. The first wa: the English Reformation which, in order to 
sustain its challenge +o a church bzsed in Rome, found it convenient 
to identify the existemce of an autonomous church in Saxon England. 
Second, the Englisk Civil War was waged over the power of 
Patliament. Those cpposed to the monarchy stressed that Parliament 
was an institution — great antiquity, with origins in the German 
democratic traditio- from whence the Saxons were said to have 
originated.” The i--« of an Anglo-Saxon ‘race’ oppressed by a 
foreign ‘race’ following the Normen invasion in 1066 therefore had 
considerable political significance m the mid-seventeenth century. 

Banton stresses ttt the idea of ‘tace’ employed at this time was not 
one which referred tz :mherent, biological inferiority/superiority in the 
manner of nineteenth-century scientific racism, but rather was used in 
the sense of lineage. However, wih the idea of ‘race’ present, and 
connected with a serze of Englishaess, the subsequent shift towards 
the idea of ‘race’ as = biological cat2gory ensured that the Englishness 
came to be viewe= im such terms by the nineteenth century.’ 
Thereafter, the Enzksh were defined as a distinct biological ‘race’ 
whose superiority crginated supposedly in their German origins, in 
the inherent couragz and desire tor freedom of the Saxons, in the 
inherent superioritz cf their language and institutions (especially 
Parliament) and in = natural abili-y for science and reason.? 

The idea of the ex&rence of the =nglish as a superior ‘race’ was an 
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inclusive categorization which necessarily had exclusive implications, 
particularly in the light of the extensive activity of English merchant 
capital within the world market. MacDougall comments 


On balance, the myth of Anglo-Saxonism served England’s 
national purposes well. Belief in their racial supremacy encouraged 
visionary Englishmen to look beyond their shores to other 
continents and proceed to build a great world empire to support a 
vibrant domestic society.?" 


MacDougall conflates a complex process into a simplistic, one-way 
determination, but he does emphasize that the construction of a sense 
of Englishness upon the idea of ‘race’ was developed not only in 
relation to political conflicts within England, but also in relation to 
external economic and political processes. This, too, had a long 
genesis which can be traced back to the early written records of 
English explorers who established contact with Africans from the 
mid-seventeenth century, a contact which threatened key English 
ideological assumptions about a range of issues from the validity of 
Biblical explanation to the criteria for beauty.?? Subsequent contact 
with African and other populations was increasingly shaped by 
economic considerations in the light of the expanding activity of 
merchant capital, and the idea of ‘race’ had an increasing utility in 
explaining the nature of those populations and the economic position 
to which they were assigned as a source of unfree labour. I have 
analysed elsewhere the complex interaction between this economic 
dimension and the political and ideological relations in the generation 
and reproduction of racism in England.*° 

What is significant to record here is that this racism had a dual 
object: the English ‘race’ was counterposed by the colonial ‘races’ in a 
hierarchy of interdependence and superiority. Within the discourse of 
‘race’, the superiority of one was refracted by the inferiority of the 
other. By the middle of the nineteenth century, the idea of ‘race’ was 
central to a world view articulated and reproduced by the English 
bourgeoisie and sections of the working class, serying as a category of 
simultaneous inclusion and exclusion. Moreover, this ideological 
construction had a phenomenal adequacy because there was an 
evident difference in productive relations and material wealth 
between England and much of the rest of the world at this time. 
This clear material differentiation warranted explanation and racism 
provided one. 

The historical evidence surveyed here suggests that Englishness has 
been defined and developed from an early date utilizing a changing 
idea of ‘race’ to identify and exclude ‘others’. This idea was not 
derivative or secondary, but an integral construct defining both the 
form and content of the attributed and real differentiation. This 
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ideological project vas grounded simultaneously in real political 
struggles which were zentral to the successful emergence of capitalism 
in England and in -ke emerging pre-eminence of English merchant 
and industrial capita. within the growing world economy. 

I can agree with Nzicn that English nationalism is unusual because 
it was constructed in Le absence of a need to mobilize a working class 
to force through a. »eurgeois revolution to establish the political 
context for capitalist development. Thus 


The result was a particularly powerful inter-class nationalism — a 
sense of underlyia= insular identity and common fate, which both 
recognised and ye- zasily transcended marked class and regional 
divisions.*! 


But that sense of 'irsatar identity and common fate’ was additionally 
cemented by the idea of ‘race’ from the seventeenth century and, 
during the period of werld dominance of English industrial capital, by 
the ideology of scier.t-fxc racism. Indeed, it is because ‘stale, romantic, 
middle-class nationzl&m has survived on the surrogates of imperialism 
and foreign war for acarly a century? that racism occupies such a 
central fissure in the edifice of Englishness because imperialism and 
foreign war have b2cr- explained and legitimated by the idea of the 
inevitable biological struggle for survival between discrete and 
hierarchical ‘races’. 

Racism is not a new, centrally defining element of an English 
nationalism undergeiag transformation to fit new economic and 
political circumstan=es,** but is, rather, a long-established core 
elément. The defini-ion of England in this nationalism is one in which 


to be English is -c 5e against necessary outsiders, a member of an 
occult secret society diffused throughout the merely legal collectivity 
of liberal democrzcz.** 


But in the context vz zhe declining fortunes of English capitalism, it 
has been brought, forward to play a new role in a partially 
reconstituted form. 


RACISM AND NATIONAL- SM IN CONTEMPORARY ENGLAND 


Since the early twen icth century, there has been a significant change 
in the political and economic world context within which the ideas of 
‘race’ and ‘nation’ zrziculate. Colonial empires that were once won 
and maintained usmg racism as an ideology of legitimation have 
broken up. The nire-centh-century doctrines of scientific racism have 
been widely discreciwed, both politically and scientifically, by the 
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events and consequences of the rise of fascism in Germany. These, 
and other, changes make the explicit expression of nineteenth-century 
forms of racism in the formal political arena very difficult, and this 
applies just as much to England. A number of Marxist writers have 
observed and commented on this, and Barker claims to have 
identified-a ‘new racism” which presumably supersedes the ‘old 
racism’. 

This ideological construction dispenses with the notion of the 
world’s population being divided into ‘races’ in a hierarchy of 
superiority/inferiority but claims that it is natural for individuals to 
wish to form exclusive groups. Barker identifies the core of this ‘new 
racism’ as follows 


It is a theory of human nature. Human nature is such that it is 
natural to form a bounded community, a nation, aware of its 
differences from other nations. They are not better or worse. But 
feelings of antagonism will be aroused if outsiders are admitted. 
And there grows up a special form of connection between a nation 
and the place it lives.“ 


Barker’s argument has been influential amongst writers in the 
Marxist tradition, and his conceptualization of racism has been 
uncritically incorporated into a number of accounts of the current 
ideological and political crisis of British capitalism.*? Indeed, in the 
case of The Empire Strikes Back text, the reference to Barker’s thesis is 
the nearest that the authors come to defining the concept of racism, a 
concept which occupies a central position in their argument. Upon 
reflection, I believe Barker’s argument to have raised as many 
problems as it resolves and that an uncritical incorporation of his 
assertions leads to misleading conclusions. I outline my reservations 
about Barker’s thesis as a prelude to making some comments on the 
more recent articulation of racism and nationalism in England. 

First, the notion of the ‘new racism’ presupposes an analysis of an 
‘old racism’. Yet Barker fails to offer any such analysis. Indeed, he 
seems to deny the existence of what might be thought to be the ‘old 
racism’ when he claims, without adducing any evidence, that it is ‘a 
myth about the past that racism has generally been of the 
superiority/inferiority kind’.*® In the light of the vast bulk of historical 
evidence to which so many people have contributed,” one is tempted 
to conclude that this constitutes a rewriting of history which abolishes 
a whole chapter of European thought. With this claim, Barker. 
dispenses with over two hundred years or more of racist theorizing 
without as much as a single citation to sustain this radical 
illumination of supposed mythology. Moreover, with no indication of 
what distinguished the ‘old racism’, his assertion about the formation 
of a ‘new racism’ is vacuous. 
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Second, Barker’s ovn conceptuaization of racism is vague. It is 
poor philosophical logic to deny the validity of other definitions of 
racism while retaining -he term as a key analytical category in the 
absence of a clear alt2mmative explaration of what it is to refer to. The 
closest that Barker cores to provicing an analytical content for his 
concept is in a clamr that an assertion about the naturalness of 
xenophobia is a form of racism because ‘it sees as biological, or 
pseudo-biological, groapings that ar? the result of social and historical 
processes'.?! For Barker. therefore, a racist assertion appears to be one 
which incorrectly idenciies any socie-historically constituted group as 
being the product of Hclogical causation. This is an extremely broad 
definition which, fer example, offers no means of differentiating 
racism from sexism. Mcreover, we are not offered any account of how 
or why this conceptuelization relates to or improves on others. 

Third, the empiriezl object of Berker’s analysis is confined to the 
speeches of leading members and supporters of the Conservative 
Party in Britain. Thisis a very limited terrain upon which to erect a 
theory about the emergence of z ‘new racism’. It is a myopic 
conceptualization beca.ise it leave: out of account a vast range of 
ideological reproduction. For example, Billig has produced a detailed 
analysis of National 7ront propaganda and other related literature 
published during the 1960s and 1€70s which demonstrates that the 
racism of the ninete=cth and eary twentieth centuries (a racism 
characterized by a Lierarchical theory of ‘race’) continues to be 
articulated.” He has a so analysed the political ideology of a sample 
of National Front members in order to demonstrate the extent to 
which such ideas are reproduced within the organization." Barker 
alsb ignores the imagery of the Emglish working class, where more 
‘classical’ forms of racist expression abound.?* 

Moreover, the sigrificance of the political discourse of the 
leadership of the Cors2rvative Party lies not only in its content but 
also in its object. Of necessity, it i: engaged in a process of political 
and ideological mot lation in a context where ‘old racism’ is a 
significant ideologica orce but where there are strong pressures to 
prevent its reproducion within the formal political arena. For a 
variety of reasons, th» ‘re-born’ Conservative Party of the 1970s 
wished to legitimate end incorpora-e that racism but it was necessary 
to do so in a way whch did not irvolve the open articulation of the 
explicitly racist constracts voiced in -he bus queue and the workplace. 
Barker has identified part of the discourse with which this was 
achieved, but has lerely ignored the wider conceptualization which 
created the space fcr-sach an inco-poration. 

A crucial dimensier of that context has been the way in which 
successive British governments since 1945 have responded to political 
agitation to impose gr migration controls on the entry of those who 
used to be called *co-cured' Commonwealth citizens.?? The political 
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discourse employed has been overtly and covertly racist, although 
within the formal political arena there have been few references to 
inherent biological inferiority to legitimate the demand for such a 
specific exclusion. Rather, the migrants have been simultaneously 
racialized and signified as the cause of economic and social problems 
for ‘our people’.°’ Equally to the point, the actual legislation passed 
by successive governments draws in effect a distinction based on 
phenotypical difference as a basis for removing the right of entry and 
settlement of people who were previously entitled to do so under the 
British Nationality Act of 1948. 

This amounts to an institutionalization of racism in the practice of 
the British state, and constitutes a legitimation of widespread 
commonsense racism. Thus, during the 1960s and early 1970s, the 
intervention of the state to redetermine who had the right to live 
within the boundaries of the British nation-state was a concession to, 
and a legitimation of, racism. Moreover, by removing the right of 
entry to and settlement in the United Kingdom from certain 
categories of British Commonwealth subject, this legal intervention 
by the state served to establish new (racist) criteria by which 
membership of the ‘imagined community’ was determined. 

How, then, can one interpret the political discourse of the 
Conservative Party since the mid-1970s? Barker identifies that 
discourse as one which refers to ‘human nature’ to explain why people 
constitute ‘nations’ within a defined territory, within which a common 
way of life and a sense of national consciousness can be maintained. 
Within this discourse, it follows that it is equally ‘human nature’ that 
members of this imagined community’ should seek to exclude those 
with a different way of life and, therefore, with a ‘natural hore’ 
elsewhere. This is an argument which more closely resembles the 
classic claims of nineteenth century nationalism. To redefine this 
nationalist argument simply as a ‘new racism’ requires a conceptual 
shift which results in a dissolution of any formal distinction between 
nationalism and racism. Indeed, Barker’s analysis is completely silent 
about nationalism. 

The centrality of nationalism to the Conservative Party’s creation 
of a populist unity?? was revealed in the political discourse of the 
Prime Minister during and after the Falklands War. During this short 
phase of political history, Nairn’s reference to the ‘surrogates of 
imperialism and war’ were shown to have a continued capacity to 
redefine and reinvigorate a sense of Englishness/Britishness. The 
Prime Minister argued in July 1982 in the aftermath of the military 
conflict 


When we started out, there were the waverers and the fainthearts, 
the people who thought that Britain could no longer seize the 
initiative for herself . . . that Britain was no longer the nation that 
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had built an Empire and ruled z quarter of the world. Well they 
were wrong. The lesson of the Fa klands is that this nation still has 
those sterling qual tes which shine through our history.? 


For Thatcher, the tasz was to maintain and redirect this positive sense 
of national identity tained through military conflict to reorganize 
civil society and cor=c: the comparative decline of the economy. In 
other words, this «zs a speech which explicitly connected the 
contemporary with tte past in order to identify a future project for an 
entity whose social identity was reconstructed as a result of an 
external threat. The Durning hukk of Sir Galahad was used to 
simultaneously illur&zrate and reconstruct the boundary of the 
imagined communit; of the English/British. 

But if nationalisr- i3 a better term to refer to that part of the 
political discourse of Łe Conservative Party analysed by Barker, what 
of racism? My hist-rical argumert is that English nationalism is 
particularly dependant on and constructed by an idea of ‘race’, with 
the result that Englisch nationalism encapsulates racism. In other 
words, racism is the lining of -he cloak of nationalism which 
surrounds and defices the boundaries of England as an imagined 
community. The obxxd centrality of the idea of ‘race’ was revealed 
during political debæcin Parliament. In the course of the emergency 
debate in the House 5? Common or 3 April 1982, Margaret Thatcher 
drew upon the idea of "race! to suszain a sense of ‘nation’ 


The people of the Falkland Islaads, like the people of the United 
Kingdom, are an tland race. Their way of life is British; their 
allegiance is to tk- Grown. They are few in number but they have 
the right to live ix peace, to choose their way of life, and to 
determine their cvr allegiance. Their way of life is British; their 
allegiance is to th» Crown.” 


This claim was repea-ed in an edivorial in the Times two days later 


We are an island zzce, and the fecus of attack is one of our islands, 
inhabited by isla-cers.9! 


Thus, the idea c ^ace' continaes to articulate with the idea of 
‘nation’ in order to dne Englishn2ss/Britishness. The echo of racism 
that arises from tb articulation is evident in Thatcher's positive 
reference to Britain's history as an imperial power in the aforementioned 
speech. As Rushdie-3as pointed out, British people of Caribbean and 
Asian origin are unE&-ly to have such a positive view of those ‘sterling 
qualities’ which Er-pire was reputed to have revealed.®* Thus, the 
imagined communi ‘revealed’ by the Falklands War was one which 
excluded ideological, those whc had not been earlier excluded 


~ 
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physically because they arrived before the passage of racist immigration 
laws. Indeed, Margaret Thatcher had herself defined this Caribbean 
and Asian presence as a threat to Englishness/Britishness. In 1978, 
she had suggested 


And, you know, the British character has done so much for 
democracy, for law, and done so much throughout the world, that if 
there is a fear that it might be swamped, people are going to react 
and be rather hostile to those coming in. 


The Conservative government reinforced this notion of Englishness/ 
Britishness which is shaped by the idea of ‘race’ in its British 
Nationality Act, 1981, an Act which brought nationality law into line 
with the racist categories constructed in earlier immigration law and 
immigration rules. Dixon claims 


The crucial irony of the 1981 Act is that it is designed to define a 
sense of belonging and nationhood which is itself a manifestation of 
the sense of racial superiority created along with the Empire, while 
simultaneously it cuts the ties of citizenship established in the same 
historical process. The ideology of Empire is reconstructed: while 
Thatcherism rejects the essential expansionism of Empire in favour 
of ‘isolationism’, its supremacism, chauvinism and racism are 
preserved.5* 


Thus, the ideas of ‘race’ and ‘nation’, as in a kaleidoscope, merge into 
one another in varying patterns, each simultaneously highlighting 
and obscuring the other. : 
This ideological articulation is neither a simple, mechanical 
reproduction of long-established ideas and images, nor homogeneous. 
Both nationalism and racism require a conscious and continuous 
reconstruction, giving ‘old’ ideas ‘new’ meanings. ‘History’ has to be 
renegotiated and resignified in order to create a sense of the past 
appropriate to the particular conjuncture and the political project for 
the future. Traditions are invented to create a sense of historical 
continuity.9? This requires that events and material artifacts from the 
past are selected for attention and made relevant to the present and 
the future. In the case of English nationalism, the events selected 
include those which evince a sense of external threat over which ‘the 
English people’ triumph, events of war and imperialism. The 
continually reconstructed sense of the English past, in which ‘race’ is 
an ever present reification, signifies the English ‘nation’ (and 
therefore ‘race’) as an ever-present collective subject, defining the 
criteria of inclusion around the ability to sustain pride in bloodshed 
and colonial exploitation. But, in order that these reconstructions 
resonate, they must articulate with contemporary experience. 
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The centrality of racem to English nationalism is revealed once this 
is understood. The fost-1945 Ca-ibbean and Asian presence in 
Britain can be posed as a previcwsly external threat that is now 
‘within’, so that the ‘oid order’ is cFallenged, calling for the fighting of 
a new war becaus2 ‘Sur’ collectve existence is threatened. Its 
prominent and desirab.e features zre spotlighted by virtue of being 
transformed from being an eternzl existence to having only a very 
temporary one. As Vi-ight puts ~~, ‘objects take'on the aspect of 
heritage as they are er-angered anc the basic terms of their existence 
come into question’ and this apphes equally to cultural forms such 
as marriage norms which are supposedly ‘threatened’ by ‘their alien 
ways'. 

A testimony to the Fistorical specificity of this articulation in the 
case of England is fc znd by cons dering the example of Scotland. 
Here, nationalism has a specific E&torical and cultural content and 
became a significan: political force during the 1960s and 1970s. Its 
articulation with recsm is therecere, in part, also specific to the 
particular historical circumstances of Scotland. Individual Scots and 
Scottish companies we-e prominent in British colonial history?? and 
there is evidence to su zgest that tk involvement in Empire played a 
part in sustaining the reproductior >f racism in Scotland. But if this is 
so, it is paradoxical cat the post-1945 Asian migrants to Scotland 
have not been the obj=ct of a systematic and hostile political agitation 
as happened in Englerd. 

Part of the explanzton for this ies in the fact that the particular 
political compromis2 constituted ix the Act of Union of 1707 between 
England and Scotland ensured the reproduction of a distinct proto- 
state apparatus and n=-ional identity. In this context, the reproduction 
of nationalism in Scotland has --nded zo focus on the perceived 
economic and polit-œ disadvantages of the Union. Nationalism in 
Scotland during the 1960s and 1970s therefore identified an external 
cause of economic disedvantage/d-cline, without reference to ‘race’, 
while in England th= -zea of ‘race’ vas employed to identify an internal 
cause of crisis, the 5-esence of = ‘coloured’ population. Thus, in 
Scotland, the 'nagaral questior' has displaced (although not 
eliminated) the induence of rac&m in constructing the political 
agenda in this per:cd. suggesting. that racism is not as central to 
nationalism as in Enz'and. 


CONCLUSION 


I draw three conc.vs:ons. First, zhe interrelationship between the 
ideologies of racism <= nationalism is not one of polar opposition. It - 
may be true, as Arrd=rson obser-es, that the cultural products of 
nationalism tend to b> evaluated with positive emotional responses 
while those of racism tend to contain more negative emotional 
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reactions. A love/hate dichotomy does seem to neatly overlay a 
nationalism/racism dichotomy. But such a simple dichotomy and 
overlap leaves out of account much that also requires explanation. As 
I have shown above, a theory of ‘race’ can sustain a positive 
evaluation of a population which is thereby considered to constitute a 
distinct ‘nation’. 

Additionally, certain varieties of fascist ideology which incorporate 
a racist theory of history have advanced a nationalist project which 
utilizes an idea of ‘race’ to project a positive ‘historical destiny’ as well 
as ‘eternal contaminatioris'. This was most clear in the example of 
fascist ideology in Germany where a theory of ‘race’ was used first to 
define the criterion of positive inclusion. The imagined community of 
the German ‘nation’ was therefore identified by a positively evaluated 
signification of supposed ‘racial’ characteristics. In this instance, 
‘race’ was not an ‘eternal contamination’ grounded in negative 
emotion but was used to generate a positive sense of ‘nation’, from 
which emerged a process of exclusion which led finally to the physical 
extermination of those considered not to belong to the imagined 
community.”! Indeed, the ‘race’ category and the ideology of racism 
can be ideal vehicles for positive assertions about historical destiny 
because they are grounded in arguments about alleged biological 
determinism: nothing sustains an idea of historical certainty better 
than a reference to biology. 

Hence, second, the ideologies of racism and nationalism have 
formal characteristics which simultaneously overlap and contrast. 
Thus, both advance claims about a naturalistic division of the world’s 
population into discrete and distinct groups which exist independently of 
class relations. But the ideology of nationalism, unlike that of raci8m, 
specifies a particular political objective (national self-determination) 
and therefore a blueprint for political organization on a world scale. 

Third, an assessment of the interrelation between racism and 
nationalism is better achieved by means of historical analysis rather 
than by ahistorical, abstract determination. The example I have 
pursued has been chosen to demonstrate that the parameters of an 
imagined community can be specified and legitimated by racism. In 
other words, the ideologies of racism and nationalism can be 
interdependent and overlapping, the idea of ‘race’ serving simul- 
taneously as a criterion of inclusion/exclusion so that the boundary of 
the claimed ‘nation’ is also equally a boundary of ‘race’. In the case of 
English nationalism, given its historical genesis, this means that 
racism is one of its core components. 


- - Robert Miles... 
Department of Sociology 
University of Glasgow 
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Age at marriage: inter and intra cohort 
variation 


ABSTRACT 


During the course ct -he twentietk century there have been marked 
variations in mar-aze patterns Up to the 1960s there was an 
increasing tendercy for marrizge to occur earlier and more 
frequently. Each zv ccessive cohort of women born between 1920 
and 1940 marriec sconer than the preceding cohort. This trend 
culminated with te cohorts bor in the 1940s, all of whom had 
remarkably similar age at mariage patterns, which were the 
youngest ever reccrded, since civil registration began. From the life 
histories of one oz these cohorts, born in 1946, a wide range of 
background charac e-istics were Sound to be associated with age at 
marriage. But, ony three faczers were found to be of direct 
importance namel-, educationzl qualifications, occupation at 
marriage and mocler's age at marriage. Subsequently there has 
keen a dramatic re~ersal in marriage behaviour; young people are 
marrying less and merrying at lerer ages. The issue of whether this 
i$ due to a change a: timing or -zjection of marriage is addressed, 
the contribution >` zohabitatio- to this change is assessed and 
structural and ideo ceical changes are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


During this century qazrriage has rever taken place so frequently or 
occurred at such ear-y ages as in the 1960s. Over the last decade or so 
there has been a secriagly drama-ic reversal in marriage patterns; 
young people are mer-ying less, znd those who are marrying are 
doing so at later agcs In the first part of this paper we look at 
variation in age at ra-riage for cchorts cf women passing through 
nubile ages during be last three decades. Having depicted the 
variation in the timiaz of marriage 5etween cohorts we then identify, 
for one cohort born ia 1946, the characteristics which distinguished 
between women whe -rarry at diffrent agrs. In the final section, we 
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consider changes that may account for the marriage patterns of recent 
cohorts being different from the generation who married in the 1960s. 


INTER-COHORT VARIATION 


For cohorts of men and women born since the beginning of this 
century, the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys (OPCS) 
tabulates from marriage registration data for England and Wales, the 
proportions of each cohort that have married by a particular 
birthday.’ Table I shows some summary measures derived from these 
data and for the more recent cohorts, projected summary measures 


TABLE I: Marriages of female birth cohorts: actual and projected median and 
quartile ages at first marriage and proportion (%o) married by age 30 


Year of* Lower Median Upper Inter- Proportion 

birth quartile » quartile quartile married by 
range age 30 

1921 20.9 23.4 27.2 6.3 819 

1926 20.8 22.9 26.0 5.2 849 

1931 20.5 22.3 24.9 4.4 889 

1936 20.2 21.8 24.2 4.0 906 

1941 19.8 21.5 24.0 4.2 907 

1942 19.8 21.5 23.9 4.1 910 : 

1943 19.8 21.5 23.9 4.1 911 

1944 19.8 21.5 23.9 4.1 917 . 

1945 19.7 21.4 23.8 4.] 918 

1946 19.8 21.5 23.9 4.1 919° 

1947 19.8 21.5 23.9 4.1 

1948 19.8 21.5 24.0 4.2 

1949 19.7 21.5 24.1 44 

1950 _ 197 21.5 24.4 4.7 

1951 19.6 21.4 

1952 19.4 21.4 

1953 19.4 21.5 

1954 19.4 21.5 

1955 19.4 21.6 

1956 19.5 21.8 

1957 19.7 22.1 

1958 20.0 22.5 

1959 20.2 22.7 

1960 20.3 22.9 

1961 20.4 22.9 





Notes: Figures in the boxes are projections 


* The year of birth indicated is an approximation; for example, the 1901 birth generation 
represents a group whose dates of birth range from 1 January 1900 to 13 December 1901. 


Source: OPCS Marriage and Divorce Statistics Table 3.9 
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based on the assumptier that marriage rates stabilize in 1980.? Let us 
consider the data for e 1940s cohorts. It is apparent that women 
born during the 1940s ted remarkab-y similar marriage patterns. The 
ages by which 25 pe- cent of these cohorts were married varied 
between 19.7 and 193 years, the age by which one-half of these 
cohorts married (with 23e exceptioz) was 21.5 years and the ages by 
which 75 per cent married varied between 23.8 and 24.1 years. 
Amongst this genera.on of women, those who remained single 
through their teenag- years mar-ied rapidly on entering their 
twenties. Marriages w=ne highly coccentrated between the ages of 19 
and 23, typically 60 5er cent of this generation married at these ages 
and typically 91 per cent were marred by age 30. The great majority 
of this generation mauried during the 1960s and their marriage 
patterns were the cC mination o? a long-term trend to younger 
marriage and a more zoncentrated age pattern of marriage; a trend 
that had been gradual cver the covrse of the twentieth century up to 
the Second World Wa- and gathered momentum thereafter." We can 
see some of this develapment in th= marriage patterns of the women 
born in the 1920s and 1930s. The summary measures given in Table I 
and the more detailec data from which they are derived show that 
each successive coho- born during the 1920s and 1930s married 
sooner than the prece=img cohort. Eor the cohorts of women born in 
the 1920s and early 7930s the var&tion in marriage timing mainly 
reflected the changing 5ehaviour cf women who had tended to wait 
until at least their ear twenties tc marry. Women were increasingly 
majrying earlier on ir. -heir twent:es. However, amongst those born 
from the mid 1930s «wards, there was an increased tendency for 
women to marry in their teens. This upsurge in teenage marriage 
which occurred in tke nid to late 1350s, evoked much comment and 
concern at the time.* 

In sharp contrast :c me tranquility of the marriage behaviour of the 
1940s generation, tke behaviour cf the cohorts born since 1950 has 
been more volatile. Tris is clearly illustrated in Figure Ia. In this 
figure we have mapped the absoluz- differences in the proportions of 
women married by articular age for a number of cohorts born 
between 1951 and ISS) against th= average marriage experience of 
women born from 12-£ to 1949 inclusive. The average experience of 
these four cohorts h-x been usec as a standard for the early age 
pattern of marriage thax came to the fore in the 1960s. Women born in 
the early 1950s initia ]- exhibited = tendency to marry slightly more 
frequently at young zzzs than the —ohorts included in the standard. 
Greater proportions c these 1950s cohorts had married by age 20 or 
21. At older ages, frar the 1951 cehort on, the proportions married 
were below those in th= standard end the decline in the proportions 
married was more abrupt in each successive cohort. For example, at 
age 20 the proportiors of the 1951 1953, and 1956 cohorts that had 
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married were 2, 4 aa 2 percentage points respectively above our 
standard, but at age Z+ the proportions were 3, 5 and 8 percentage 
points below the standard. The greawr proportions of the women ever 
married at ages 19 to 71, found esoecially in the 1952 (not shown 
here) and in the 1955 —horts was duae to the lowering in 1970, of the 
age at which parenta_ consent was required for marriage from 21 to 18 
years.? It is notewor-E; that amongst these early 1950s cohorts the 
greatest reaction to t3- prior patterm of early marriage was first seen 
amongst women whc married at lat=r ages and we will return to this 
point in the discussicr 

Women born since -he late 1950s have been tending to avoid 
marriage at young agzs and begirning with the 1958 cohort, the 
proportions ever marr-2d has been »elow cur standard at every age. 
For example, 57 per cent of the cohorts included in our standard were 
married by age 22 bux nly 44 per cent of the women born in 1958 
were married by ths 2ge. (It may be a co-incidence but the 1958 
cohort was the first 2ahort to be fully affected by the raising of the 
minimum school leavi3g age from 15 to 16 in 1973). The behaviour of 
the most recent cohorte indicates that there is a decreased propensity 
to marry at early ages and the trerd appears to be continuing at a 
rapid pace with as ye. ittle sign of slowing down. Even if the trend 
towards progressively k:wer marriage rates at young ages had ceased 
in 1980, Table I shevs that the pettern of marriage for those born 
after the late 1950s vecld be substentially different from the pattern 
observed for the 19&@ cohorts. Extrapolations based on the main- 
tenance of the marrE&ge rates operating in 1980 imply that, for 
example, the median zge at marrmge will rise from the relatively 
constant level of aro v rd 21.5 years found amongst the 1940s and early 
1950s cohorts to a most 23 year: for those born in 1961. The 
proportions of womer married by age 30 among these more recent 
cohorts will be lower tzan the 91 per cent observed amongst the 1940s 
generation. Under ou~ extrapolation of the 1980 rates, about 87 per 
cent of the mid 1956s —horts are expected to be married by age 30° 
and much lower prope-tions of the Ete 1950s and early 1960s cohorts 
are likely to be marziz: by this age, unless they start marrying at a 
rapid rate in their ate 20s. The extrapolations imply that the 
proportion of the 19€C -ohort that might be expected to be married by 
age 30 would be of t-e order of 82 per cent, nearly 10 percentage 
points lower than in Sj 1940s generation. 

In Figure Ib the tend to an earlier pattern of marriage which 
culminated with the 1940s generation can be seen in the changing 
marriage patterns of th= 1926, 1931 and 1936 cohorts. The remarkable 
differences in the ma--age patterns of these three cohorts show the 
rapid changes that 2&7 occur whem there is a shift in the timing of 
marriage. The figure zko illustrates another pertinent point, namely 
that relatively large 1terences in tke proportions married at younger 
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ages do not necessarily imply that the proportions ever married at 
older ages will be as large. For example, 31 per cent of the 1931 cohort 
were married by age 21 compared with 42 per cent in the late 1940s 
cohorts, yet the difference in the proportions married by age 30 was 
only 2 percentage points. The issue of whether the declining marriage 
rates observed amongst recent cohorts entering marriageable ages, 
those born in the 1950s and 1960s, is due to a shift in the timing of 
marriage or whether they are rejecting the institution of marriage will 
be discussed in the final section. 


INTRA-COHORT VARIATION 


As we have seen, the cohorts of women born during the 1940s had 
remarkably similar marriage patterns. However, entry into marriage 
is not an event which is equally probably for all members of the same 
cohort in the years following adolescence; selective processes tend to 
be at work. In this part of this study we identify, from the life-histories 
of a cohort of women born in 1946, the major characteristics which 
distinguish between women who marry at different ages. 


Data The data come from the Medical Research Council’s National 
Survey of Health and Development (NSHD) which is a longitudinal 
study of a sample of children born throughout Britain in the first week 
of March 1946. Included in the total sample of 5362 births were all 
single, legitimate births to wives of non-manual and agricultural 
workers and one in four of such births to manual workers. Since birth, 
these children have been studied at intervals of not less than two yehrs 
up until the age of 26, since when they have been contacted at longer 
intervals, at ages 32 (modal age 31 years 9 months) and 36. The 
primary focus of the NSHD has been the individuals in the cohort, 
and the available information covers a wide range of subjects 
including medical, demographic, social, psychological and educational 
aspects of their life histories. Over the years there have been losses 
from the sample but, despite the difficulties of keeping track of the 
sample members, between 70 and 90 per cent of those alive and 
resident in Britain have provided information at each contact, 
although the same individuals were not always successfully contacted 
on every occasion. Further details on the survey can be found 
elsewhere." 

At all contacts made with the survey members since the late teens, 
marriage and fertility histories have been collected. This analysis uses 
information from the first 32 years and includes women whose age at 
marriage is known and those who were still single at the 32 year old 
contact. By age 32, 94 per cent of the women had married. Figure II 
shows the age distribution of marriages for the NSHD cohort sample 
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— —— National registranon data 
National Survey data 
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FIGURE II: Proportions racrried by exact ages for women in the NSHD cohort and 
for women ocr in 1946 from national registration data for England and 
Wales 


and that generated Ly OPCS, from marriages registered in England 
and Wales by womer torn in 194€. Despite the substantial differences 
in the information used to produce these distributions, they are quite 
similar. At most agzs the difference between the NSHD data and the 
OPCS data is less than one percentage point. The lower proportions 
married at younger ages in the N5HD cohort is to be expected given 
the middle-class bias >f the sample. For example, 25 and 54 per cent of 
the NSHD cohort weze married by their 20th and 22nd birthdays 
respectively as com> ped with 28 and 57 per cent in the OPCS cohort 
data; at exact age £4 the figures zre closer being 76.5 per cent in the 
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NSHD and 75.9 in the OPCS data. By exact age 32, 6.6 per cent of the 
OPCS cohort were unmarried as compared with 5.7 per cent of the 
NSHD cohort. It would seem that the age pattern of marriage 
exhibited by the survey cohort, provides a reasonable approximation 


to the age pattern of marriage for the generation of women born in the 
1940s. 


Method The marriage distribution for the survey cohort could be 
readily divided into four age groups: teenage brides (25 per cent of the 
sample), those women who married at ages 20—21 (29 per cent of the 
sample), those who married at ages 22-23 (22 per cent of the sample) 
and those who married at ages between 24 and 32 (18 per cent of the 
sample). The remainder of the women were unmarried on their 32nd 
birthday. 

Logistic regression was used to construct conditional models of 
probabilities of marrying at these ages. The model used was 


log. p/ (1—p) = Bo + Poi dub Bx 


where p is the probability of marriage in a particular age group, given 
that the women had not married by the beginning of the age group 
and x}, . . ., Xx are a set of independent variables. These are treated as 
categorical factors in the regressions, and the coefficients are 
estimated separately for each level of a factor. This permits us to 
estimate the probability of marriage occurring for a particular set of 
independent factors net of the effect of other factors included in Jine 
models. The models were fitted by using the GLIM programme? 

A wide range of background characteristics were associated with 
age at marriage.? Exhaustive exploratory analyses demonstrated that 
age at marriage could be explained most efficiently, by a few 
important variables; mother's age at marriage, level of highest 
qualification attained and occupation at marriage. Other variables, 
namely parents’ educational attainment, number of siblings, social 
class of origin, levels of ability and ambition, level of parental interest 
in their child's education, school leaving age and type of school (co- 
educational versus single-sex) did not make a significant contribution 
to explaining marriage timing, after controlling for the three 
influential variables. The effects of the other background factors were 
largely indirect. 


Correlates of age at marriage Tables II and III show how the influential 
variables relate to age at marriage. We can see that women whose 
mothers married at young ages (under 21) married sooner and over a 
narrower range of ages than their contemporaries whose mothers had 
married at later ages. This suggests that there is some inter- 
generational transmission of values pertaining to marriage behaviour 
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in that the daughters =f women who married at young ages are also 
more likely to marry =- young ages. 

Two assessments œ 2ducational attainment are included in Table 
II; age at completing full-time education and highest level of 
qualification attainec This latter variable includes academic and 
vocational qualificauecs which have been equivalenced according to 
Department of Educazi»n and Science guidelines!? and combined into 
one hierarchical set. The two measures of educational attainment are 
highly correlated and7 the two, level of highest qualification attained 
was a better predictor cf marriage age than terminal age of education. 
But we include the lacer in our descriptive analysis as it allows us to 
examine whether adci-ional years spent in full-time education shift 
marriage age by a srxlar amount. 

Fifty per cent of th= women in the 1946 survey cohort left full-time 
education at age 15 (-3e minimum school leaving age for this cohort) 
and these women hac -he youngest age pattern of marriage; one-half 
of them were married before their 21st birthday and 90 per cent were 
married by age 25. early 20 per cent of the women ceased being 
students at age 16 erd although they married on average about one 
year later than the I5 year old leavers they entered marriage as 
rapidly. For examp.e, 5ne-quarter of the 15 and 16 year old leavers 
were married just ovar four years after leaving school and the inter- 
quartile range shows that fifty per cent of the women in these two 
groups married over 3 period of less than three and a half years. The 
women who left fullamme education at ages 17 and 18 had similar 
marriage patterns, except the former group started to marry on 
average about half a xear younger. For the women who left full-time 
edücation at ages Ix and 16 (70 per cent of the sample) there are 
indications that.one zrditional year spent as a full-time student puts 
an additional year o~ marriage age. However amongst the women 
who completed ther studies at older ages there are no such 
indications. The data on the contrary show that, at least up to the 
median age at marr-az2, the later the age at completing education the 
faster the pace of emtry into marriage. The women who continued 
studying beyond agz 18 are a heterogeneous group, mainly composed 
of women who wen- to specialized teacher training colleges and 
graduates. These twa zroups of women had quite distinct marriage 
patterns. This can keszen when the marriage patterns of women with 
higher qualifications and degrees are compared. 

The majority of th» ormer group are women with teacher training 
certificates who typica ly would have completed their training at age 
21 years. Table II, sk=ws that when they had completed their studies 
these women married at a very rapid rate, with 50 per cent of them 
marrying between th= ages of 22 and 24 and a half years. Graduates, 
who are only 5 per cent of the sample, have a markedly different 
marriage pattern ta sh» rest of the highly qualified women. As well as 
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starting to marry at older ages they also marry across a greater range 
of ages than other women. Amongst women with A level qualifications 
and below, the lower the level of qualification the younger the age 
pattern of marriage, with the group of women with no qualifications 
exhibiting the youngest age pattern and thé fastest pace of entry into 
marriage. 

We now consider the marriage patterns of women in different 
occupational groups. The women have been classified according to 
their occupation at about the time they married. Taking occupation at 
marriage itself was too restrictive in that women who were pregnant, 
students, or between jobs because they were moving to another area 
after marriage would be excluded. Thus women who were not 
working at marriage but had a job three months before marriage have 
been classified according to that occupation and students have been 
classified according to their first full-time occupation after marriage. 
This leaves a small group, 4 per cent of the sample, who were unable 
to work due to health reasons, or who were unemployed or were of 
independent means. 

Women are largely concentrated within a narrow range of 
occupations. In this cohort sample, at or around marriage, 41 per cent 
were employed in office work, 17 per cent were working in factories, 
19 per. cent were in professional occupations, mainly nurses and 
teachers, and 13 per cent were in retail work; shop assistants and 
hairdressers. The residual occupation group includes a wide range of 
occupations such as canteen assistants, police-women and own- 
account workers. " 

Table III shows the marriage patterns of women in these different 
occupational groups. The two groups with the youngest age pattern of 
marriage were the factory workers and shop assistants. These two 
groups of women married very rapidly in their teens, over 40 per cent 
of these women had married by about their 20th birthday and over 90 
per cent had married by age 24. 

Two out of five of the women in this sample were office workers. 
There were indications that women employed as clerks or cashiers 
were more likely to marry in their teens than other office workers, and 
secretaries were the least likely of the office workers to have married in 
their teens. Clerks and cashiers were also more likely to marry more 
rapidly in their early twenties than the rest of the women in this 
occupational group. 

It is to be expected that women in professional occupations would 
be unlikely to marry in their teens as during these years they will be 
involved in training, for example nurses or further education, for 
example teachers. Seventy four per cent of the women classified as 
professional workers were employed as nurses or teachers. Negligible 
proportions of women in professional occupations married in their 
teens but their patterns of marriage during their twenties show some 
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TABLE IV: Parameter eztzrates for moae's of conditional probabilities of first 
marriage in tr-ee age groups 


Agc group 1Ic—:9 20-21 22-23 
parameter standard pararzter standard parameter standard 
estimate *"ITOF esum atc error estimate error 

Constant 12 14 D .18 1.40 .31 

Mother’s age at mamago 

15-20 - 0 - 0 = 

21-23 —.32 45 - 5 —.26 21 

24—26 — 59 16 -H8r 16 

27+ — 55 21 

Highest qualification obtained 

None 0 = 

Sub ‘O’ level -17 .20 fo - fo - 

‘©’ level — 79 18 

‘A’ level .07 22 

Higher bu 27 { -1 .18 52 3B 

Degrec —.78 43 

Occupation 

Factory work 0 = 0 d 0 = 

Shop assistant — 06 21 —.CE 26 —101 41 

—.17 32 —.£€ 38 —.59 59 

Clerk/cashier —.32 21 = ss 22 —.76 35 

Other office —.37 25 =EL .26 -122 -39 

Secretary —.51 24 LEE 22 —1 06 35 

Nurse — 95 45 —£E 34 —1 30 43 

Other professional —1 48 64 -1.21 40 —1 32 46 

Teacher —8 29 84 —.be 31 —1.17 350 

Other occupation —.57 28 -=E 30 —2 07 45 

N 1567 117€ 699 

x? 273.5 108. 567 

degtees of freedom 14 Iz 14 


Nofe: The parameter estima-e- fr each model can be interpreted as follows. For women in 
mother's age at marriag- group, i, qualificction group, j, and occupation group, k, with 
corresponding parametess, b,, b,, and b,, tke probability of women in this group marrying 
(conditional on being Unsaarried at the begrining of the age group) can be calculated as: 


(constant + E, + b, + by) 


r+ Constant + 5, + b, + by) 


marked differences. Teachers marry very rapidly and as judged by the 
inter-quartile range heve the fastes- pace of entry into marriage of all 
occupational groups. iJne-half of the teachers married within the 
space of 2.9 years betv=2en the ages of 22 and 25 years. Nurses started 
to marry at an earl ex age than tte teachers and they also marry 
rapidly in their early ^*enties. By age 24 nearly two-thirds of nurses 
and teachers were aready married. The women in the residual 
professional group haze a more protracted age pattern of marriage 
than the other two gr« ps. 

The noticeable feamre for most occupational groups is how the 
timing of marriage is =cmpressed isto a narrow range of years. Over 
one-half of the womer. marry within a period of less than four years 
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and the differences that emerge in the age pattern of marriage 
between occupational groups largely arise from some groups starting 
to marry sooner than other groups. 

The multi-variate analysis which follows allows us to assess the 
importance of the individual factors; mothers’ age at marriage, level of 
highest qualification and occupation at marriage, in determining the 
ages at which women marry, net of the effects of the other factors. 


Multi-variate analysis of marriage probabilities We start by identifying the 
characteristics of women who are most likely to marry in their teens. 
Table IV shows that for this age group, level of qualification was the 
most important predictor. Estimated odds ratios show that women 
with no qualifications were twice as likely to marry in their teens as 
women with ‘O’ level or equivalent qualifications and five times more 
likely to marry than those with ‘A’ level or higher qualifications. 
Women with sub ‘O’ level qualifications had a similar probability to 
the unqualified group. 

Given that 57 per cent of teenage brides had no ) qualifications, it is 
important to be able to discriminate amongst this group of young 
brides. There are clear differences in the risk of marriage for 
unqualified women in different occupational groups and according to 
the ages at which their mothers had married. For example, 
unqualified factory workers and shop assistants whose mothers 
married under age 21 have estimated probabilities of marrying in 
their teens of 0.53 whilst unqualified clerks whose mothers had 
married at young ages had an estimated probability of 0.45. 
Unqualified factory workers and clerks whose mothers had married at 
age 24 or older had lower probabilities, 0.38 and 0.31 respectivély. 
The importance of qualifications can be assessed from the fact that 
clerks with ‘O’ level type qualifications whose mothers married at 
ages 24 and older had an estimated probability of marrying in their 
teens of 0:17. Also, unqualified secretaries and secretaries with ‘O’ 
level type qualifications whose mothers had married in the oldest age 
group had estimated probabilities of marrying in their teens of 0.27 
and 0.15 respectively. A similar model (not shown Here) was fitted in 
which age at completing full-time education replaced level of 
qualification. In this model 15 and 16 year old school-leavers had 
similar probabilities of marrying in their teens, net of the effects of the 
other factors, which implies that qualification level and not the 
additional year spent in full-time education reduces the risk of teenage 
marriage. 

The model presented here distinguished clearly between women 
with differing risks of marrying in their teens. It is apparent that the 
risk of teenage marriage is enhanced amongst similarly qualified 
women who entered lower status jobs or whose mothers had married 
at younger ages. The range of risk depicted, amongst those with below 
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A-level qualifications, -s considerzble, for example, unqualified 
factory workers whose mothers had married at ages under 21 have 3.6 
times the risk of marry in their teens as a secretary with ‘O’ levels 
whose mothers marri2zd at age 24 oz older. 

Next we consider ta- attributes waich influence marriage chances 
at ages 20—21. Twenty-nine per cen: of the women married at these 
ages and the overall p-cbability that single women would marry at 
these ages was 0.39. TE results of th» model fitting show that women 
with ‘O’ level qualifice- ons were th» most likely to marry but their 
risk of marriage was szmilar to those with no qualifications and sub 
‘O’ level qualifications All these three groups have been combined in 
the model shown in Table IV. Women with ‘A’ level or higher 
qualifications had simrzr probabili3es of marrying and this group of 
highly qualified womea were less lixely to marry at ages 20—21 than 
their unqualified cont2m2oraries. Women whose mothers had married 
at age 24 or older wz-- also less likely to marry in this age group. 
Secretaries and office ~orkers were less likely to marry than factory 
workers, shop assistan-x and other retail workers or clerical workers 
but they were more lik to marry than teachers or nurses, or women 
in the residual professional grouz who have the lowest risk of 
marrying at these ages Ft seems that women who marry at ages 20—21 
have more heterogenzers backgrourds than their peers who married 
in their teens; unquaithed women. in low status jobs who did not 
marry in their teens merry very rzpidly at these ages, women with 
intermediate qualifications and/or employed in office work marry 
more frequently than they did in -heir teens and highly qualified 
women in professional -ccupations start to marry at these ages. This 
is “highlighted when we compare the estimated probabilities for 
women with different Eackground cmaracteristics. Unqualified factory 
workers or shop assistarts have an estimated probability of marrying 
of 0.55, whilst the esmmated probabilities for secretaries and office 
workers with ‘OQ’ lewes are 0.47 and 0.42 respectively and the 
equivalent probabilitics for nurses. teachers and other professionals 
with advanced qualii-etions are 0.21, 0.24 and 0.14 respectively. In 
all these estimates mcthers’ age at marriage was taken to be 21-23 
years. The estimated. probabilities were 3 to 5 percentage points 
lower, if their mother. aad married at older ages, and 3 to 7 points 
higher if their mother- aad married at younger ages. 

Women who were u=married at zge 22 had a high probability, 0.48, 
of marrying at ages *z or 23. Thus nearly one-half of the eligible 
women married at thesc two ages. The parameter estimates from the 
fitted model show thet the probakility of marrying was reduced for 
women whose mother had married at quite late ages, 27 or older. 
None of the educatiomzl level parameters were statistically reliable. 
But, there are indicatics that women with ‘higher’ level qualifications, 
who were predomiitan-ly women with teaching certificates, had a 
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greater probability of marrying than women with ‘A’ level or lower 
level qualifications, whilst graduates had the lowest probability of 
marrying at these ages. The interpretation is that highly qualified 
non-graduates marry rapidly at these ages. 

The picture that emerges with respect to occupation is that office 
workers, including secretaries, and professional women (particularly 
teachers) have similar but lower risks of marrying than women in the 
other occupational groups. Over two-thirds of the women who 
married at ages 22-23 were women in office or professional 
occupations and these women have broadly similar risks of marrying, 
but the risk is less if they are graduates or if their mothers had married 
in their late twenties or later. 

Of the women who were still single at age 24 (24 per cent of the 
sample) three quarters of them had married by age 31. The marriages 
were concentrated at the younger end of this age range with sixty per 
cent of the women marrying at ages 24 and 25. There was a noticeable 
homogeneity in the probabilities of women with different background 
characteristics marrying across the age range 24 to 31, as well as 
earlier or later within this age range. Not surprisingly the models for 
this age group failed to distinguish between women who were more or 
less likely to marry at these ages and the fitted models were 
statistically unreliable and are not shown here. 


Overview 'There can be little doubt that the factors underlying the 
timing of marriage are complex. The simple socio-economic models 
presented here, given sample size constraints, were relatively successful 
in explaining variation in the timing of marriage, particularly at 
younger ages. The effects of background factors and explainéd 
variance declined with increasing age at marriage. This may be due to 
decisions about employment, career advancement, training and 
further education and life-style considerations being more likely to 
affect marriage choices at younger than older ages. Amongst this 
cohort of women the chances of marrying appear to decrease with 
increases in the availability and attractiveness of alternatives to the 
married state up to a certain point when what might be described as a 
‘lemming effect’ takes over. At this point eligible women plunge into 
marriage very rapidly. The age at which this point occurs appears to 
vary amongst different groups of women. For example, it is younger 
for unqualified factory workers and later for office-workers with low- 
level qualifications and later still for highly qualified women in 
professional occupations. What may be perceived as relatively late 
marriage for one group may be regarded as relatively early for 
another. Such perceptions and values regarding the timing of 
marriage are likely to be related to the frequency with which marriage 
occurs amongst one's peer group as well as parental values concerning 
the timing of marriage. We were unable to measure peer-group effects 
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but our analysis clear. showed the importance of mothers age at 
marriage in the timing Df daughters’ marriages. 


DISCUSSION 


The timing of marrige amongst the generation of women born in the 
1940s was narrowly bounded. This was so for the total population, 
and as portrayed in ocr analysis of the 1946 cohort, for subgroups 
within the population. Women witk different backgrounds started to 
marry at different azes but they generally married at a rapid pace 
which suggests that during the 1968s when the majority of the 1940s 
generation married, tEere were strong societal norms governing the 
timing of marriage. Marriage was seemingly inevitable and young 
women were expected »o have married by their early twenties. Since 
the beginning of the 1970s, there have been dramatic declines in 
marriage propensity, particularly at ages under 25. Such declines 
raise two important questions. Firsty, why have young people born in 
the 1950s and early 1£60s been marrying less at younger ages and 
secondly, will they marry in the furure? 

If the proportion wh will ultimately marry is declining significantly, 
then there should be some evidence of a major change in attitudes 
towards marrying. Tke evidence to date suggests that the vast 
majority (around 9C per cent) of young single people still expect to 
marry!! and the very limited evicence from recent surveys, albeit 
small scale and localized,!? suggests that the vast majority of young 
people do not see cohakitation as a 2ermanent alternative to marriage. 
But these same small-scale studies also show that over one-half of the 
young respondents thought it was a good idea to live together before 
marriage — as a trial run. 

Evidence from the General Housenold Survey shows that throughout 
the 1970s the proportion of couples who lived together before first 
marriage increased. Oaly 7 per cent of couples who married in the 
early 1970s (1971—3) had cohabited before marriage but 19 per cent of 
those marrying in tke .ate 1970s (1€77—9) had done so. Moreover, the 
length of time spért cohabiting was relatively short (median = 10 
months for the latte- group). During the 1970s cohabitation 
amongst young single people was largely a childfree, relatively short- 
lived, transitional form of behaviou- preceding marriage. It is possible 
that, as it. becomes a more common practice that more young people 
might decide to cohabx: for longer and a minority may choose to never 
formalize their unior. If either pre-marital cohabitation becomes 
more popular or the duration of p-e-marital cohabitation lengthens, 
then marriage rates at young ages will exhibit further declines.!* 

In another study ? which addressed the issue of whether declining 
marriage in the 1977s was due to postponement or rejection of 
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marriage we fitted various mathematical models in an attempt at 
separating out the timing and quantity elements in marriage 
behaviour. The results were not entirely conclusive but there were 
strong indications that much of the change during the 1970s arose 
from timing changes. Substantial proportions of young men and 
women were delaying marriage but married very rapidly after the 
delay. Similar models fitted to French and Swedish data had 
identified a constant proportion of people who were not marrying at 
all but we failed to identify such a group for this country. 

If pre-marital cohabitation prolongs the period from meeting to the 
nuptial ceremony, then an increase in cohabitation would lead to a 
delay in marriage. This is probably one of the factors that has affected 
the timing of marriage during the 1970s. However the incidence of 
cohabitation is insufficient to account for the reduction, observed over 
the 1970s, in the proportions married at young ages. For example, in 
1980, 49 per cent of women aged 20-24 had ever-married compared 
with 59 per cent in 1973. Estimates from the 1980 General Household 
Survey show that about 5 per cent of women aged 20—24 in that year 
were single and cohabiting. No comparable estimate is available for 
1973. If no single women aged 20—24 were cohabiting in 1973 then the 
increase in the proportion of single women cohabiting over the period 
1973 to 1980 would account for 50 per cent of the reduction in the 
proportions ever married over this period. It is unlikely that no single 
women in this age group were cohabiting i in 1973, so this is an upper 
estimate of the effect of changes in cohabitation. 

Cohabitation is a new element in the contemporary courtship rityal 
and an obvious pre-condition for the emergence of cohabitation was 
the increased practice and greater acceptability of pre-marital sex. 
Nowadays pre-marital sex is virtually universally practised and is no 
longer the stuff of media discussions or political debate as it was in the 
late 1960s — when pre-marital intercourse rates began to rise and there 
was a good deal of controversy over whether oral contraceptives 
should be made freely available to single women. During the latter 
half of the 1960s the pill was increasingly used by married women but 
it was not until the first half of the 1970s that it was used extensively 
by single women.'® The provision of effective contraceptive methods, 
including legal abortion, liberated pre-marital coitus from its previously 
strong connections with marriage and procreation. As well as 
changing sexual mores and the emergence of cohabitation other 
structural and ideological changes may have impeded the continuation 
of the 1960s marriage pattern. 

Since the 1940s cohorts passed through the educational system, 
there have been some major changes and developments which may 
have implications for the marriage behaviour of later cohorts. Young 
people stay on at school longer, the minimum school-leaving age has 
been raised to 16, the sex difference in the proportions who continue 
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in full-time education has largely disappeared, more young people 
now leave school with ormal qualifications, largely as a result of the 
introduction of the Ce-t ficate of Secondary Education in 1965, and 
more women obtain dz zree-level quaifications. Some of these changes 
can be seen in Tabl- V. Here ^e compare the distribution of 


TABLE V: Distribution «^ 3ighest quali'Eations attained amongst women born 


in 1946 and 1258 
Year of birth 

1946 1958 
Level of higest qualification 96 % 
None 34.0 16.0 
Sub ‘O’ level 10.6 17.8 
‘O’ level or e4vivalent 26.4 37.0 
‘A’ level or 2c uvalent 14.9 16.0 
Higher non«Egree : 9.3 4.0 
Degree or a= v2 4.8 9.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: 1946 MRC: Nationa Survey of Health. and Development and 1958: National Child 
Development Study 


qualifications for wcraen in the 1936 cohort study with the nearest 
analogous distributior for women in the 1958 cohort study (National 
Child Development Sv dy). Ove- 80 per cent of the women in the 
1958 cohort had sore form of quahAcation, as compared with 66 per 
cent of the women n the 1946 cohort. Most of the change has 
apparently occurred. at the lower end of the spectrum; O-level and 
equivalents and belay The proportions of women with A-level or 
equivalent qualificaters and above are virtually identical in the two 
cohorts, 29 per cent -3 both cases, dut more of the later-born cohort 
had proceeded beycrzi A-levels axi a greater proportion possessed 
degree-level qualifice iens. Some æ this increase in the proportions 
with degrees is due, zhe introdu—ion of the Bachelor of Education 
degree, which has le ely replacec the teacher training certificate. 
Important changes Fave occurred in the labour market. Women's 
working lives are ler.zthening as attitudes to taking paid employment 
outside the home hax? -hanged anc the period during which they are 
responsible for younmz -hildren has lessened. These changes involve 
some reassessment at. the roles, opportunities and responsibilities of 
men and women. Yocrg women n-wadays are less likely than earlier 
generations to view marriage ard parenthood and employment 
outside the home as mutually exclusive. Their labour market and 
educational experiences as young adults may increasingly have as 
important implicatiors for their fuzare employment opportunities and 
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levels of remuneration, as it has for men. The prevailing ideology 
seems to encourage young women to seek the economic independence 
equivalent to that normally previously achieved by men. 

In our analysis, level of qualification and occupational status were 
very important in distinguishing between women who married at 
different ages. It remains to be seen whether, at the individual level, 
these factors continue to discriminate in more recent cohorts between 
women who marry at different ages, particularly at younger ages; and 
at the aggregate level, whether changing educational opportunities 
and the espoused changes in occupational opportunities have had an 
impact on the age pattern of marriage. As more women obtain 
qualifications, and a wider range of qualifications, and enter, to a 
greater extent than hitherto, a wider range of occupations, qualification 
level and occupational status may become more powerful discriminators. 
On the other hand, if similarly qualified women and those in the same 
occupation choose to marry over a wider range of ages than in the 
past, its impact may be diluted. 

We may recollect from our analysis of inter-cohort change that the 
greatest reaction to the previous pattern of early marriage was 
initially observed amongst women who had postponed marrying until 
their twenties. Several of the elements outlined here as being 
conducive to delayed marriage are more likely to have had a greater 
impact on older women than those prone to marry in their teens. 
Unemployment is the element most likely to make an impact on 
teenage marriage and it is noteworthy that teenage rates, unlike those 
‘at later ages, have exhibited further dramatic declines in the 1980s. 

The generation of women born in the 1940s have the youngest age 
pattern of marriage ever recorded, since civil registration began'in 
1837, and have the highest proportions ever married of all cohorts 
born so far this century. Given changed sexual mores and patterns of 
union formation and the structural and ideological changes that have 
occurred over the recent past, it is unlikely that we will see a return to 
this pattern of marriage behaviour, at least in the foreseeable future. 
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Female intergenerational occupational 
mobility within Northern Ireland and the 
Republic of Irzland: the importance of 
maternal occupational status* 


ABSTRACT 


Previous research œ social mobility in both Northern Ireland and 
the Republic of Ireland has confined itself exclusively to the 
linkages between raale occupational origins and destinations. In 
this paper, three aarque aspects of the Irish occupational mobility 
experience is invzstgated. First, the question of women's inter- 
generational occupa-ional mobil:ty is considered for the first time. 
Second, as in some recent North American research, traditional 
models of male intergenerational 5ccupational mobility are modified 
to allow only tbe- eccupational achievement of mothers in the 
portrayal of a woraar's occupational origins. Third, the occupational 
category of house~-fe is incluced as one possible occupational 
outcome for Irisk -»omen. The general conclusion of this paper is 

"that not only docs a mother’s occupational attainments more 

° realistically displey the influence of occupational origins on 
women's subsequert occupational! activities, but one vital component 
of this influence must be the occupational category of housewife. 
Only via the introduction of both these elements may the notably 
ascriptive nature 5f both Nortkern Ireland and the Republic of 
Ireland in relati»r to female occupational mobility become 
understandable. 


The question of women’s intergenerational occupational mobility has 
recently begun to ccrumand the ettention of sociologists. Since the 
1970s a growing bocy of literature continues to be devoted to this 
issue. However, unit now no suck research has been undertaken in 
either Northern Ireand or the Republic of Ireland. It is to this 
research need that tLis present paber addresses itself. 

With an increasinzinterest in the question of female intergenerational 
occupational mobil.tz. the methodological and theoretical validity of 
past research has com= under serious question in recent years. As all 
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these previous studies have defined women’s intergenerational mobility 
in much the same way as that of a man, movement from father’s to 
respondent’s occupational category, these male models have been 
found to be disregarding factors relevant to women’s intergenerational 
occupational mobility, specifically the influence of mother’s occupation 
(Rosenfeld, 1978; Stevens and Boyd, 1980; Pearson, 1983; Marini, 
1980). For example, Rosenfeld (1978) found that mother’s occupation 
was a significant dimension of women’s intergenerational occupational 
mobility. In fact, in those cases where the mother had been employed 
when the daughter was fifteen years old, the effect of mother’s 
occupation was relatively more important than that of the father in 
predicting a daughter’s occupational inheritance. However, regardless of 
whether or not the mother worked outside the home and what 
occupation she held, given that she was employed, the former was 
found to affect the daughter’s location in the labour force. 

Pearson (1983), comparing national U.S. samples of white and 
black families, reported that for both races mother’s occupational 
status was associated with a daughter’s destination. Moreover, the 


influence of mothers on daughters generally exceeded the influence 
of fathers on daughters and fathers on daughter’s spouses; and in 
the case of blacks, it clearly exceeded the influence of even fathers 
on sons (Pearson, 1983: 213). 


Similarly Stevens and Boyd (1980), using data from the Canadian 
National Mobility Study of 1973, found that a daughter’s occupational 
activity was significantly affected by her mother’s occupation, even in 
the case of housework. In fact, when the father-daughter associatton 
was controlled for, mother’s occupation retained an influence on the 
daughter’s occupation. Not only did they find that women whose 
mothers worked are themselves more likely to join the labour force, 
but their occupations are likely to resemble their mothers. 

Previous research, although not simultaneously comparative, on 
the effect of a number of parental status characteristics on the 
occupational status of men and women seems to provide further 
evidence for the inclusion of mother’s characteristics, especially in 
female occupational mobility models. There is some suggestion in 
these earlier research studies that each parent’s status may have a 
greater effect on children of the same gender than on children of the 
opposite gender (Marini, 1980). For example, father’s occupational 
status has been shown to have a somewhat greater effect on the 
occupational status of sons than of daughters (Treiman and Terrell, 
1975; Featherman and Hauser, 1976). The importance of gender as 
an influence on occupational behaviour is more likely to cause 
mothers to be more salient role models for their daughters than sons, 
and fathers to be more salient role models for their sons than 
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daughters. Hence, when the effects cf parental status characteristics 
are compared for the twd genders, the educational and occupational 
attainment of fathers r= more likely to have greater effects on the 
occupational status o7 -cns than da-xhters, and the educational and 
occupational attainma23t of mothers are more likely to have greater 
effects on the occupetonal status 5f daughters than sons (Marini, 
1980). 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The data used here are f-om the large-scale national mobility study in 
Northern Ireland ana -Fe Republic of Ireland in 1973 and 1974. The 
Irish Mobility Study was a surver of 2,416 Northern Ireland and 
2,229 Republic of Irelard respondents. An almost identical research 
design and implemer-tation was used for both Northern Ireland and 
the Republic of Ireland. This conststency in data collection not only 
allows each of the IrisE samples to b= analysed independently, but an 
additional combined all-Ireland dimension may be implemented 
(Jackson, 1975). Although womer were not included in the main 
sample, the target papu ation being limited to males aged eighteen to 
sixty four years (Miller, 1978), this lack of direct data coverage is 
compensated for by the extensive amount of information gathered on 
female household and amily members (Jackson, 1975). This informa- 
tion included materia 5n the occupational life history, educational 
qualifications, marital s-atus and ag= of the male respondents’ female 
relatives i.e. sisters, wives, mothezs, mothers-in-law, grandmothers 
and daughters. Althoagh this female sample was not collected as a 
directly representative sample, giv2n both the large sample size and 
the representative nawmure of the mele sample, for wives of our male 
respondents, sample r-presentatior -s not considered a major problem 
(Hayes, 1985). Howz-er, all findings should be interpreted with this 
methodological weakress in mind. 

This paper will present a series 5f log-linear models predicting the 
exchange intergeneraticnal occupa-onal mobility experiences of Irish 
wives, devoid of the iafluence of structural factors, as represented by 
differences in the marziaal distributions of occupations. For these log- 
linear models, fema: intergeneretional occupational mobility is 
operationalized in ters of a mother’s occupational status versus the 
occupational status >? her daughter. Thus, the primary subsample of 
reference is that of wives’ occupational and educational achievement, 
henceforth referred to as daughte-s, as affected by their mother's 
background characteristics. The fcrmer was chosen because of the 
availability of parental data for th s particular subgroup. However, 
given the absence of = direct response rate for these parental and 
female offspring mezsures, the interviewed respondents being the 
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daughter’s husbands, interpretation of the results should be undertaken 
with this caveat in mind. Whereas all the analysis for Northern 
Ireland was carried out to detect differences through time or religious 
affiliation, only time differences were investigated for the Republic of 
Ireland. 

Throughout this investigation, the Modified Hall-Jones was intro- 
duced to define the occupational groupings of both mothers and 
daughters of our Northern and Southern Irish sample. This is a 
prestige derivative (Miller, 1978) eight category scale. However, 
because of the importance of agricultural production in Ireland, this 
scale differs from the usually employed Hall-Jones scale in that the 
social status of farmers is not retained as a separate category, Rather, 


farmers were allocated positions on the status hierarchy in the same 
way as other occupations; and in any given case a farmer's status 
dependent not merely on his occupation, in a restricted sense, but 
also upon the size of his farm and the number of employees, if he 
had any (Hutchinson, 1969: 4). 


Although originally an eight category scale, because of sample size 
considerations, the categories were regrouped as follows: (1) pro- 
fessionally qualified, high administrative, managerial and executive; 
(2) inspectional, supervisory and other nonmanual of both higher and 
lower grade; (3) routine grade nonmanual; (4) skilled manual; (5) 
sémi-skilled and unskilled manual. Furthermore, an additional 
distinction, the category labelled housewife, was also included to 
represent the sixth category or the lowest occupational status 
grouping. This low occupational status placement of housewives was 
believed justified both on the basis of their direct non-involvement in 
paid occupational activity and the absence of any previous Irish 
' research as to a more appropriate placement (Hayes, 1985). It is 
important to note however, as the statistical analysis did not 
necessitate an ordinal level of measurement, the interpretation of 
these results on the basis of a ranking procedure was based solely on 
the judgement of the researcher. However, given the problematic 
nature of the placement of the housewife category within this prestige 
scale, all interpretation of the results have to be undertaken with this 
unavoidable constraint in mind. 

As in the case of the Modified Hall-Jones, the sample size also 
necessitated recoding of the age variable. To allow a synthetic cohort 
approach, the following three category scheme was introduced: (1) 18 
to 34 years; (2) 35 to 50 years; (4) 51 to 65 years. Both the zero to 17 
and the 66 to 98 year old age groups were eliminated. Finally, only in 
the case of Northern Ireland, given the believed importance CE eur. 
religious affiliation as a primary "distinguishing variable (Osborne aJ Lene 
Cormack, 1983), was religious affiliation included as an additiofial" f 
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measure. All other categories were treated as missing. In contrast, for 
the Republic of Ireland, all respordents were of Roman Catholic 
faith. 


RESULTS 


Female occupational moo8ity within Northern Ireland: a mother-daughter 
comparison Focusing iritially on a Northern Ireland mother-daughter 
occupational comparBon, Table Za presents a series of log-linear 
models to account fo- -Fis phenomenon. The baseline model, denoted 
as Model | in the tabe, is the mair effects model. It allows only the 
marginal distributions to deviate from flat distributions. All other 
associations are considered zero. Tris model serves as the yardstick 
against which the sudsequent fit of other more realistic models is 
compared. In Model £, a mother-daughter occupational interaction is 
added and a substan-ially better zt is obtained. Moreover, for this 
model we fail to reject the null hypcthesis that the chi-square value is 
zero, i.e. it fits quite wel. However, 40.73 per cent of the baseline chi- 
square continues to r-main unexp-ained, suggesting the need for the 
inclusion of further -ec-way or th-2e-way interactions. 


TABLE IA: Log-Linear radels of the re«ctionship between daughter's occupational 
status and Tro-her^s occupational status by age cohort and religious 
affiliation, Worthen — Irzand female sample, 1973-1974. 
(N = 1,529 


= 


Mbde! LRX* d.f. prob LRXJ/LRX?i 


1. [D] [M] [A] [R] 497. 202  .000 100.00 
2. [DM] [A] [R] 174.9 177 546 40.73 
3. [DM] [DA] [DR] [MA] [MR] 98.72 147  .999 23.08 
4. [DMR] [A] 85.3 192  .995 20.05 
5. [DMA] [R] 60.73 97  .998 14.21 
6. [DMA] [DMR] 47.32 72 987 11.18 
7. Model 3 vs model 2 75.33 30 000 17.65 


Note. Symbols are used as fc lcws: 
D = daughter's prese_t occupational stacus; 
M = mother's presentoccupational stati; 
A = age cohort; 
R = religious affiha-ian. 


Model 3 includes zlI possible two-way interaction effects, with both 
mother's and daughcer’s occupational status being allowed to vary 
between each other end across ag- levels and religious affiliations. As 
Table Ia indicates. zis model was found not only to substantially 
improve the degree cf fit, leaving z sizeably reduced 23.08 per cent of 
the baseline chi-square unexplained, but also manifested a probability 
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level of .999. More importantly however, as Model 7 indicates, this 
improvement in fit was significant and resulted in an increase in fit 
beyond the baseline model of 17.65 per cent. 

In contrast, although Model 4 was also found to decrease the 
amount of unexplained baseline chi-square to 20.05 per cent, this 
improvement in fit was not significant. Similarly, for Model 5, despite 
a further improvement in fit, the unexplained baseline chi-square 
dropping to 14.21 per cent, again no statistically significant improve- 
ment in fit emerged. Finally, when two three-way interactions were 
introduced, as in Model 6, again an improvement in fit occurred, with 
the remaining unexplained chi-square value decreasing to 11.18 per 
cent. However, as in the case of the two previous models, this 
improvement in fit was not a statistically significant result. Thus it 
may be concluded that the best fitting model to explain a mother- 
daughter comparative occupational mobility is that of Model 3. In it 
the relationship between daughter’s and mother’s occupational status 
is homogeneous across both age levels and religious affiliation. Given 
this result, Table Ib represents parameter estimates (lambdas) for the 
mother-daughter occupational interaction effects of Model 3. 

The parameter estimates for mother’s occupational status in 
relation to daughter’s occupational status are the interaction effects 
on the log odds of daughters entering the occupational categories of 
their mothers. Whereas a positive sign indicates a definite tendency 
for daughters to enter the occupations of their mothers, a negative 
sign has the opposite interpretation. Thus, as Table Ib demonstrates, 
daughters whose mothers were either professional/managerial, routine 
nonmanual, skilled manual, semi-skilled/unskilled manual workers or 
housewives, not only demonstrated a marked propensity to occupy 
the same occupational status as that of their mothers, but this 
inheritance of maternal occupational status was statistically significant 
at the .01 level. In fact, occupational inheritance emerged as the 
primary norm. Furthermore, a similar positive effect is seen for the 
inspectional/supervisory nonmanual category. In this instance, the 
log odds effect of daughters obtaining an identical occupational status 
position to that of their mothers was significant at the .05 level. 

In contrast to these results, mother’s occupational status also 
demonstrated a significant negative effect on the various occupational 
attainment levels of daughters. For example, unlike professional/ 
managerial, inspectional/supervisory and routine nonmanual mothers 
who were found to positively affect a professional/managerial work 
status among their female offspring, the maternal occupational status 
of either semi-skilled women or mothers who were housewives, 
significantly negatively affected the chances of their female offspring 
in attaining a professional/managerial status. Thus, lower status 
occupational positions of mothers were found to significantly handicap 
the attainment of a professional/managerial career among their 
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TABLE IB: Effects (A's 2f mother’s o-cupational status on the log odds of 
daughter’s o-czpational stctus, Northern Ireland female sample, 


1973-1974 
Daughter’s occupational status 
Profes- Irspec- Rouse Skilled Semi- House- 
sional/ = tional/ non- manual  skilled/ wife 
manager- 3v per- mamal unskilled 
ial vory manual 
non- 
manual 
Mother’s 
occupational 
status 
Profes- 
sional/ 
managerial 1.2765  —0.188 —0.379 0.124 | —0.510 —0.324 
Inspec- 
tional/ 
supervisory 
non-manual 0.255 0.405* 0.559  —0.068  —0.379 —0.259 
Routine 
non-manual 0.633* 0.233 0.3920* | —0.578  —0.607*  —0.082 
Skilled 
manual —0.326 -0.118 -009 0.589* 0.353* — —0.318 
Semi-skilled/ 
unskilled 
manual —0.888* | —0.233 0.131 0.263 0.937*  —0.210 
Housewife —0.951* -0.099 -OL12 —0.353* 0.205 1.192* 





* Coefficients significant at te.01 and .05 lex 


daughters. Similarly for semi-skaled/unskilled manual daughters, 
having a routine 1ermanual mxther seriously undermined their 
chances of being znoloyed in this former manual occupational 
position. However, xz skilled manual daughter, it was the maternal 
occupational status 5f housewife which significantly hampered her 
chances of obtaininz-a skilled mazual occupational position. 


Female occupational mo »i'ity within the Republic of Ireland: a mother-daughter 
comparison Turning © the questicn of the Republic of Ireland, as 
Table IIa illustrates. again a series of log-linear models were 
introduced to invesigate mother-daughter occupational mobility. 
However, in contrast to Northern Ireland, only Roman Catholics 
were considered. The baseline model, denoted as Model | in the table, 
is the main effects racdel. As for Northern Ireland, it permits only 
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marginal distribution variations, with all other associations being 
considered zero. This model serves as the baseline model against 
which the fit of all subsequent models is compared. For Model 2 a 
mother-daughter interaction was added which resulted in a sizeably 
better fit, with only 16.17 per cent of the baseline chi-square 
remaining unexplained. Furthermore, as in the case of Northern 
Ireland, this model also resulted in a failure to reject the null 
hypothesis that the chi-square was zero. 


TABLE ILA: Log-Linear models of the relationship between daughter’s 
status and mother’s occupational status by age cohort, Republic of 
Ireland female sample, 1973-1974 (N = 1,115) 


Model LRX? d.f. prob. LRX7/LRX"i 
1. [D] [M] [A] 468.34 95 .000 100.00 
2. [DM] [A] 75.74 70 .299 16.17 
3. [DM] [DA] [MA] 28.00 50 .995 5.98 
4. Model 3 vs. model 2 47.74 20 .000 10.19 


Note: Symbols are used as follows: 
D = daughter’s present occupational status 
M = mother’s present occupational status 
A = age cohort 


When all two-way interactions were added, as Model 3 demonstrates, 
not only did the improvement to fit increase, only 5.98 per cent of the 
baseline chi-square remaining unexplained, but this model manifested a 
probability level of .995. Moreover, more importantly, this improve- 
ment in fit was not only statistically significant, but as Model 4 
demonstrates, resulted in a 10.19 per cent improvement in fit beyond 
the baseline model. Thus, the best fitting model to account for this 
female comparison of occupational mobility must be viewed as Model 
3. Consequently, as in Northern Ireland, the relationship between 
daughter’s and mother’s occupational status remains homogeneous 
across age levels. Given this finding, Table Ib presents the parameter 
estimates for the exclusive mother-daughter occupational interaction 
effects of Model 3. 

Focusing initially on the diagonal, as Table IIb depicts, mother’s 
occupational inheritance also emerges as the primary pattern for 
daughters within the Republic of Ireland. Furthermore, with the 
exception of mothers in the inspectional/supervisory nonmanual and 
skilled manual occupations, each of these maternal occupational 
inheritance categories for daughters were statistically significant at 
the .01 level. Thus, for these daughters the log odds of occupying these 
various occupational categories are significantly greater if their 
mothers were also identically employed. In contrast to Northern 
Ireland, the only two negatively significant maternal effects to emerge 
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in relation to daughters occupationel status was the maternal semi- 
skilled/unskilled mamcal and the housewife occupational status 
category. That is, mcthers who were either housewives or semi- 
skilled/unskilled man 1a] workers significantly reduced the chances of 
attaining either a respective skilled manual or a housewife position for 
their female offspring. 


CONCLUSION 


In agreement with the carlier presented literature review on female 
intergenerational mobaltz, as in Norta America, mother’s occupational 
status emerged as a cecisive determining factor in relation to the 
occupational status amtcinment of their female offspring. Not only 


TABLE IB: Effects (A^s^ of mother’s ozcupational status on the log odds of 
daughter's o-capational states Republic of Ireland female sample, 








1973—1974 
Daughters occupational status 

Profes- ^ -rspec- Routiaze Skilled Semi- House- 

sional/ icnal/. non- manual  skilled/ wife 

manager- zuper- manual unskilled 

ial ~izory manual 

~an- 
anual 

Mother’s 
occupational 
status 
Profes- 
sional/ 
managerial 1.391* 2.097  —0.9*7 0.833 —0.591 — 0.803 
Inspec- 
tional/ 
supervisory 
non-manual —0.461 * 9.191 0.133 0.320 —0.529 0.346 
Routine : 
non-manual 0.318 0.179 0.736*  —0.515 . —0.062 —0.657 
Skilled 
manual 0.063 —0.500 0.204 0.650 0.012 —0.430 
Semi-skilled/ 
unskilled 
manual —0.876 0.226 0.127  —0.089 1.351*  —0.719* 


Housewife —0.435 —0.194 —0.253 —].199*  —0.181 2.263* 


* Coefficients significant at t e..01 level 
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were daughters in Northern Ireland found to significantly inherit the 
occupational status of their mothers, the inspectional/supervisory 
category being the only exception, but an almost identical result 
occurred in the Republic of Ireland, with only the additional category 
_ of skilled manual labour proving to be an exception. Furthermore, as 
the log-linear models attest, this maternal inheritance pattern 
remained homogeneous across age levels and religious affiliation. 
Thus, regardless of the society investigated, maternal occupational 
ascription, even in the case of housewives, remains a primary force in 
determining the occupational mobility experiences of our married 
female Irish sample. In fact, this result of pervasive immobility, or 
maternal occupational ascription, was found to be even more 
pronounced than a father-daughter occupational attainment comparison 
(Hayes, 1985). 

Thus, for both Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland, no 
fundamental trend towards universalism or values of achievement 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967), may be discerned. In contrast to the 
conclusions of Stanworth (1984) and Heath and Britten (1984), not 
only may the increasing labour force participation of married women 
within Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland further sharpen 
prestige divisions, as opposed to the blurring of these prestige lines, 
but this result will remain even more pronounced with the inclusion of 
a housewife occupational status category. Thus, gender inequality 
rather than challenging prestige inequality may very well end up 
reinforcing it. Given these projections, the problem of inequality of 
opportunity from a gender and prestige perspective will remain a 
continuing and widespread issue within future Northern and Southern 
Irish society. However, mindful of the methodological cavéats 
associated with this analysis, any further investigation of this problem 
must not only directly sample women as the target population, but, if 
possible, develop a prestige scale which not only directly includes the 
occupational category of housewife, but also takes into account the 
gender-segregated nature of female occupations. 


Bernadette C. Hayes 
Department of Sociology 

St. Patrick’s College, Dublin 
Mayrooth, Co. Kildare 


NOTES 


^ 

*This data set was collected as part of London, under grant number HR 1430/1. 
the project: ‘Determinants of Occu- lam grateful to Professor John A. Jackson, 
pational Mobility in Northern Ireland Trinity College Dublin, and Professor 
and the Republic of Ireland’, and Robert Miller, Queen’s University Belfast, 
supported by the Social Research Council for allowing me access to this data. 
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Catholic grievances in Northern Ireland: 
appraisal and judgment 


ABSTRACT 


From 1981 until 1985 the British Journal of Sociology published a 
debate on the significance of Catholic grievances in Northern 
Ireland. Consisting of a series of five articles from Christopher 
Hewitt and Denis O’Hearn, this exchange considered the importance 
of those grievances as a causal factor of the violence that took place 
in Northern Ireland between 1968 and 1971. This essay is designed 
to estimate the quality of that debate and make a judgment about 
its conclusions. The conclusion is that the debate failed in four 
distinct areas: (1) in some instances a direct clash of ideas did not 
take place; (2) when a direct clash of ideas did take place, 
inadequate evidence made a rational conclusion unlikely; (3) in 
other instances, when clash and evidence were present, inadequate 
reasoning made logical judgment difficult; (4) in some instances 
both a failure of evidence and of reasoning prevented a reasonable 
decision. : 


THE PROPOSITION FOR DEBATE: A FAILURE TO CLASH 


In the initial article in 1981, Christopher Hewitt argued that the 
conventional view which claims that Catholic grievances (housing, 
voting, employment) led to violence in Northern Ireland during the 
period 1968-1971 was in error and that a position closer to the 
northern Irish Protestant argument that the violence was caused by 
Irish nationalism was correct. To establish this ‘revisionist’ position 
he set out to prove that, for the most part, Catholic grievances were 
exaggerated. Denis O'Hearn responded to this article in 1983, 
arguing that the Catholic claims of discrimination were accurate. 
Hewitt then replied to this article in the same issue, O’Hearn offered 
an additional response in 1985 with Hewitt, in an additional 
comment, having what is assumed to be the final word. Such is the 
order of the debate. 
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From the outset Hewitt and O’Eearn failed to provide a direct 
clash of ideas. Hewi-- in his first response to O’Hearn, properly 
rebukes O’Hearn for --t arguing against his (Hewitt’s) thesis: ‘the 
northern Irish disturoances of 1968 were caused by Catholic 
Nationalism rather tham by discriminetion against Catholics.’ (Hewitt, 
1983, p. 446) O’Hearm was not entirely to blame, however, since this 
thesis had not been zizted earlier. In the original article, Hewitt 
offered two views of <elence in Northern Ireland, one having the 
cause as discriminaticn znd the other having the cause as nationalism. 
He did not explicitly stave either view as his thesis and only came close 
in the conclusion when he noted that ‘nationalism was a much 
stronger force in the Catholic population and the civil rights 
movement than is gen=rally acknowledged.’ (Hewitt, 1981, p. 377) 

The effect of this ability to pit advocacy on opposite sides of a 
clear proposition for d=bate meant that the participants often argued 
at cross-purposes am- had a difficult time focusing responses on 
specific arguments. T=: argumentazive deficiency breeds an inability 
to understand why certain issues were raised or why others were 
ignored. Most of C'-earn's problems rested in ignoring certain 
critical arguments :r favour of proving that discrimination was 
endemic in northern Ch and British policy, while Hewitt wandered 
around selecting the:23 at random. This initial lack of focus in 
argumentation compcunded the later problems where deficiencies of 
direct evidence were mident. 


CATHOLIC GRIEVANCES MISSING ISSUES AND EVIDENCE 


The debate suffered e~en more when its participants failed to discuss 
the primary questior Ð) be resolved. Hewitt began his argument by 
noting that ‘there is general agreement as to Catholic grievances.’ 
(Hewitt, 1981, p. 3=2) He cited as his authorities the Cameron 
Commission and the xeoort of the Senday Times Insight Team. He then 
isolated the issue of serrymandering, seeking to determine if it was 
undemocratic and ifi- affected emp.oyment and housing. Both Hewitt 
and O'Hearn failed ta perceive tha: Hewitt’s own sources did not see 
this as the paramccnt grievance. The Cameron Commission, for 
example states 


Much of the evidesce of grievanze and complaint which we heard, 
when analyzed, was found, as mizht be expected, to be concentrated 
upon two major ssues — housing and employment. ‘Jobs’ and 
‘Houses’ are thirg= that matter and touch the life of the ordinary 
man much morz than issues of ‘one man one vote’ and the 
gerrymandering — ward boundaries.’ 
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The Sunday Times report noted the importance of employment to the 
fabric of the state when it quoted Brian Faulkner, Stormont MP 
eventually to be Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, as saying in 
1954 


There is no reason why Orangemen individually and collectively 
should not interest themselves in the economic welfare of the 
community. I mean by that statement, we should be anxious to find 
employment for our brethren.” 


Employment, in fact, is the missing issue in this debate. It could 
have been the decisive factor for either participant. Hewitt did not 
actually dismiss employment, but chose not to consider it as serious a 
problem as gerrymandering and occupation. To assist the reader in 
deciding what caused violence in Northern Ireland O’Hearn should 
have pushed Hewitt to justify such selectivity, particularly when 
O’Hearn had several potentially powerful arguments at his disposal 


1. Hewitt has no justification for not considering unemployment as 
the major grievance. His sources consider it as such, and it was a 
major area of debate among the leaders of the Unionist Party. Bew, 
Gibbon, and Patterson in The State in Northern Ireland provide a 
Marxist™ interpretation of this as a dominant social class maintaining 
their position with a divided working class.) Richard Rose, in 
Northern Ireland: Time of Choice simply argues that this was the 
central issue facing Terence O’Neill.* 

2. Such unemployment could not be due to poor work habits or 
‘laziness’ on the part of Catholics, since Hewitt maintains that’ his 
‘own close observations of Northern Irish Catholics suggest they 
have a remarkably “Protestant” work ethic.’ (Hewitt, 1981, p. 379) 
O’Hearn might have questioned why this was so remarkable. 

3. When Hewitt discusses violence, he notes that both the Sunday 
Times and The Economist blame violence on unemployment. (Hewitt, 
1981, p. 375) His own evidence then proves this conclusion 
reasonable, for he correlates violence to both unemployment and 
nationalism but chooses to conclude that nationalism is the cause. 
The correlation proves neither as causal and Hewitt’s choice is 
pure assertion, ignoring the results of his own study. (Hewitt, 1981, 
pp. 376-7) 


It is unfortunate that Hewitt was never forced by O'Hearn to 
explain why he chose nationalism rather than unemployment as the 
cause of violence when he admits that both are related to violence at 
the .001 level. Unemployment fails to become a major issue in this 
exchange, except for some comparisons between American blacks and 
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northern Irish Catholics that somehow diminish and cheapen both 
struggles. 


GERRYMANDERING: AN ISSUE WITH LIeITED RESPONSE 


On the issue of gerrymandering Hewitt and O'Hearn come closer to 
serving the purpose of=bate; they often clash on opposite sides of a 
clearly defined point, Lu: fail to respond to arguments. Hewitt set out 
to establish that Catho ics were not systematically disenfranchised by 
offering two primary amgaments: (1) That, because of the peculiarities 
of Northern Ireland eEction law regarding the franchise, those who 
are lodgers, servants, and children af voting age living at home, 28 per 
cent of adult Catholic: and 18.5 per cent of adult Protestants were 
unable to vote in local z ections. According to Hewitt this meant that 
‘Protestants made up zlmost 60 per cent of the disenfranchised,’ and 
could not prove an example of d scrimination against Catholics. 
(Hewitt, 1981, p. 365 (2) A perception of gerrymandering existed 
because of ignorance > f£rtility rate differences between Catholics and 

- Protestants, higher Catholic fertility meaning that the ‘proportion of 
Catholics in the voting age populavon is noticeably lower.’ (Hewitt, 
1981, p. 365) Appeerrg outraged, O'Hearn launched a statistical 
attack. Hewitt, in turr, responded: ‘As the data show the number of 
Catholics affected was just over 101,000; the overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants of Morthern Ireland lived in areas where local 
elections resulted in democratic outcomes.’ (Hewitt, 1983, p. 446) 
O'Hearn missed the cucial admission of Hewitt's statement that 20 
per cent of the Cathel c population, 1 in 5 Catholics in Northern 
Ireland, were deniec democracy. Œœ? Hearn overlooked this amazing 
admission. 

In disregarding tki argument, O'Hearn overlooked the response 
that would have revea-ed to readers -he fallacy of Hewitt’s position. In 
his initial argument, Fewitt focused on the fact that 60 per cent of the 
disenfranchised were P-otestant, ard cited this to support his claim 
that Catholics did not suffer disprcportionately. If the purpose of the 
disenfranchisement was to make szre Catholics could not become a 
political majority, ther=by controlling council houses and employment, 
and permitting more Satholics to -emain in Northern Ireland where 
their ‘natural fertility rates! might eventually make them a majority, 
then the purpose of tLe laws was tc make sure the Catholics did not 
have political power and did not -2main in Northern Ireland. That 
laws designed to dọ this might zlso disenfranchise working-class 
Protestants is irrelevaat, and, evenif 80 per cent of those affected were 
Protestant, would rerazin irrelevan: as long as the Catholics did not 
have power. 
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CATHOLIC OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: VARIABLES WITHOUT EVIDENCE 


The occupational status of Catholics provided one of the more 
interesting issues in this exchange, for it is one of the few arguments 
that was sustained throughout the debate. It also highlighted 
deficiencies because both writers failed to consider all available 
evidence. Initially, Hewitt raised the issue as a minor subset of his 
position on the level of discrimination by Protestant-dominated 
councils. Buried in the midst of this argument is a claim that raised 
O’Hearn’s ire. Hewitt maintained 
Furthermore, the assumption that Catholics, if not discriminated 
against, would have a similar socio-economic position to Protestants is 
perhaps invalid. Many writers have argued that there exist 
differences between religious groups in their educational aspirations, 
work habits, etc. The larger family size of the Catholics may be a 
disadvantage. One test of the significance of discrimination in 
Northern Ireland is to examine the relationship between occupation 
and religion in other religiously mixed industrial societies. In Table 
[A] the data are presented for four such countries. Discrimination 
against Catholics is not alleged in any of them [reviewer’s italics] ... 
Equally apparent is the similarity between the position of Catholics 
in Northern Ireland and other countries. In all cases Catholics are 
over-represented in the working class and under-represented in the 
upper-middle-class occupations. This implies that one must 
abandon the position that Catholics were severely discriminated 
against in Northern Ireland, and explain why socio-economic 
disparities in these societies have not led to sectarian violence. 
(Hewitt, 1981, p. 368) 


Hewitt’s table is as follows. 


TABLE A Occupation by religion 


Upper middle class Manual working class 

Prot. Cath. Diff. Prot. Cath. Diff. 
Northern Ireland (1968) — 16 9 +7 48. 58 —10 
Great Britain (1963) 13 8 +5 58 63 —5 
USA (1957) 24 17 +7 48 55 -7 
Australia (1971) 21 16 +5 5 62 —8 
New Zealand (1976) 29 24 +5 46 49 -3 

White Black White Black 
USA (1960) 23 6 +17 53 75 —22 





Notes: (1) Figures refer to percentage of community in specified category. 

(2) Upper-middle-class category includes ‘Business and Professional’ ın Northern 
Ireland, and USA, ‘Managerial, Professional and Administratve’ in UK, ‘Pro- 
fessional, Managerial, Graziers, Wheat and Sheep Farmers’ in Australia, ‘Professional, 
Technical, Administrative, Managerial, Proprietors and Farmers’ in New Zealand. 
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O'Hearn responded to this argument with vigor. In his 1983 
response he attacked Hewitt at three levels: (1) that the category 
‘manual working class :s too broad, with the median Catholic a semi- 
skilled manual worke- and the median Protestant a skilled manual 
worker; (2) many Cetnolics are wel-educated skilled workers but are 
unemployed or under=mployed; and (3) that the hiring practices of 
the largest Northern Lish employers are discriminatory, Harland and 
Wolf being a chief example. (O’ Hearn, 1983, pp. 442-3) [an example 
that Hewitt earlier deimed was cited ad nauseam] (Hewitt, 1981, 
p. 364) 

Hewitt's response te 2D’ Hearn was lengthy. He specifically attacked 
O’Hearn on unem>oyment and underemployment, stating that 
O’Hearn overlookec kat the survey asked ‘what kind of job do you 
have now?’ (Hewitt. €83, p. 448) He accused O'Hearn of confusing 
‘median’ for ‘mode’ om -he question of skilled and semi-skilled manual 
worker. (Hewitt, 1965, p. 448) Fina ly, Hewitt returned to his original 
claim about compari.cn with othe- countries where ‘nobody would 
seriously argue that religious discrimination existed’ and extended the 
argument that the Gztholic-Protestant difference might be accounted 
for by the different sendard of education and the different sizes of 
families. (Hewitt, I9E3, pp. 449-50) 

Much of O’Hearr”’: final respons? to Hewitt consisted of suggesting 
racist or sectarian mctives. He chose to structure two arguments: (1) 
that within occupations Catholics suffer discrimination, (O’Hearn, 
1985, pp. 97-8) and (2) Hewitt ignored ‘collinearity’ — that is the 
other four countries might not be anti-Catholic but are anti groups 
made up of Catholics such as Hispanics in the USA. (O’Hearn, 1985, 
p.99) Hewitt answz-ed by repeatimg initial arguments, adding that 
even O’Hearn’s argtments tend to support his original position — 
‘that Catholics tend -o have a wer occupational position than 
Protestants, but the difference should not be exaggerated.’ (Hewitt, 
1985, p. 103) He coaduded that O'Hearn's ‘collinearity’ argument 
was ‘absurd’ because by 1973 only 4.6 per cent of the US population 
was of Hispanic heri-zz? and his [Hewitts] occupational data referred to 
1957. (Hewitt, 1985, r. 104) 

In the original“ article, Hewirt maintained that examples of 
discrimination by occupation essentially did not exist in Northern 
Ireland because tbe- figures for Gatholics in Northern Ireland, in 
relation to Protesterts, in upper-middle-class occupations was 
essentially the sam» as for Great Britain, the USA, Australia, and 
New Zealand. This argument does provide a focal point of dispute, 
with most of the relevant issues overlooked by both parties, but the 
initial question is how she figures could be compared in the first place. 
In Hewitt’s table oxy the figures for the USA and Northern Ireland 
mean the same thing, and they are for 1957 in the USA and 1968 in 
Northern Ireland. How this can be justified as testing the same 
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variables is a mystery, even if Hewitt’s assertion that ‘discrimination 
against Catholics is not alleged’ for the USA is accepted. It would 
certainly be more accepted in 1981 than in 1957. O'Hearn tried to 
counter this argument by noting that Hispanics account for 18 per 
cent of the Catholic population of the USA, to which Hewitt replies 
they only constituted 4.6 per cent of the US population in 1973. That 
either argument is relevant is questionable, for there is no explanation, 
and no challenge, for why 1957 was a good year. Certainly, O'Hearn 
should have questioned the selection of 1957, indicating that the 
major impact of the post World War II educational advance by 
Catholics would not yet have registered. 

O'Hearn should also have questioned Hewitt's selection of all 
Catholics as a variable. Irish Catholics in Northern Ireland form one 
part of the variable. Why not compare them to Irish Catholics in the 
USA? The findings would be striking since, in his 1981 book The Irish 
Americans: The Rise to Money and Power, Andrew Greeley reports that, 
based on the 1977 and 1978 General Social Survey of the National 
Opinion Research Center, ‘Irish Catholic occupational prestige, on a 
scale of 100, was 42.0, as compared to 39.8 for all American white 
families, 38.6 for Italian families, and 42.1 for British Protestant 
families.’ He added that, while Irish Catholics ‘lag somewhat behind 
Jews in occupational prestige and education, their average income in 
the years from 1975 to 1978 is slightly ahead of both the British 
Protestants and the Jews.’ Greeley also reported that: ‘Of the Irish 
Catholics, 32 per cent were professionals or managers, as compared to 
a national average of 25 per cent, an Italian figure of 22 per cent, a 
British Protestant figure of 33 per cent, and a Jewish figure of 40 per 
cent.” In another book based on statistics provided by the National 
Opinion Research Center, Ethnicity in the United States, Greeley notes 
comparisons between Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants in the 
USA. Irish Catholics tend to have the highest levels of education: 
Irish Protestants tend to be among the lowest. Irish Catholics tend to 
have the highest levels of income; Irish Protestants among the lowest. 
Irish Catholics tend to have among the highest occupational status; 
Irish Protestants among the lowest.” Marjorie R. Fallows summarized 
much of the data supplied by NORC and concluded 


When the Irish Catholic and Irish Protestant groups in the Super- 
NORC composite sample were compared with the national 
averages for education, occupational prestige, and family income, it 
became apparent that Irish Catholics consistently ranked above, 
and Irish Protestants below, the national averages. Moreover, Irish 
Catholics were above all other white Gentile ethnic groups in 
education and income, and were only marginally below the top- 
ranking British Protestants in occupational prestige.’ 
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For the USA, at least, Frish Catho.xcs do not seem to lag naturally 
behind other ethnic groups because of something inherent in their 
Catholicism. 

Greely's books were- published by 1981, as was Fallows’, and the 
evidence of the Nationzl Opinion Research Center has been available 
for some time. That Hewitt was unaware of this information, or chose 
to disregard this infor-ration in favo of a generalized statement from 
1957, is surprising. Of -curse, he might argue that NORC evidence is 
inferior for some rezon, but that too would cause wonder since 
Richard Rose, who estztlished the Loyalty Survey that forms so much 
a part of Hewitt’s evid-r.ce, used th= NORC to establish and support 
some of his findings.” No explanaticn can be offered here as to why 
O’Hearn ignored this formation. It may fairly be argued that any 
variable can be isola-ed, so that Catholics can be compared to 
Catholics. But if the Cztholics are rish, why not compare them to 
other Irish who are Catholic, even though the results would suggest 
blatant discrimination cn the part =f people in Northern Ireland. 


VIOLENCE AND NATION- OSM: A FAILERE OF REASON 


One of the clearest fii ures in this debate came over the issue of 
violence. Both Hewitt aid O’Hearn displayed defects of argument in 
this area. Hewitt init&ily argued ftat violence is directly related to 
nationalist sentiment amd support rather than to grievances against 
discrimination and ñ ustice. In short, he rejected ‘social and 
economic grievances o` abuse of political power’ as a cause of violence 
and suggested that nazionalism is th» dominant cause. (Hewitt, 1981, 
p. 375) O'Hearn completely igncred this argument in his first 
response (which is su-prising beczuse, even given the confusion on 
thesis, this is the hearr of Hewitt's argument) and devoted his second 
response almost exclusively to an effort at establishing discrimination. 
Had O'Hearn looked ar Hewitt's exidence in this area he should not 
only have been able t disprove Hewitt’s initial claim but he would 
also have found addtional support for discrimination as a causal 
factor. i 

Two separate argurreats highlight Hewitt's difficulty and O'Hearn's 
failure to perceive the difficulty. At the outset Hewitt examined the 
violence in Northern Ireland frort 1968 until 1971 as outlined in 
Deutsch and Magouar’s Chronolegy of Events. He concluded that 
‘nationalism provides a good explanation of the distribution of 
violence.’ (Hewitt, 1381, p. 377; Rather than ignore this issue, 
O'Hearn should havz 2xplored thre- individual responses: (1) Hewitt 
had no justification icr selecting th s time frame. Hewitt said it was 
traced from the bezmmning of the Civil Rights movement to the 
beginning of the ProvSional Irish Republican Army. It might be that 
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it coincided with Volume I of Deutsch and Magowan. In either event 
it was arbitrary as a question of violence versus grievance and other 
dates might reveal different conclusions. (2) Hewitt ignored the 
crucial variable of the introduction of British troops into Northern 
Ireland. While it is difficult to determine the 284 incidents Hewitt 
found, (Hewitt, 1981, p. 375) even a casual glance at Volume I of 
Deutsch and Magowan reveals a striking difference in the level of 
violence before and after the British Army was introduced in force in 
August of 1969. Since even the most deeply buried of nationalist 
feeling might react strongly to the presence of British soldiers in 
nationalist areas, ignoring such a presence throws off the validity of 
other variables. For example, during the 120 days before 500 British 
soldiers were flown into Northern Ireland on 25 April, 1969, only 20 
incidents took place; during the 120 days after the soldiers arrived 39 
incidents took place.? If an arbitrary time scale is permitted, this one 
is as good as any. (3) Other sources provide different statistics on 
. violence. for instance, in his book Protest and the Urban Guerrilla, 
Richard Clutterback, citing British government sources, indicates 
there were 363 incidents in 1970 and 3,227 incidents in 1971.!? This is 
hardly comparable to Hewitt’s 284 incidents for the period 1968 to 
1971, and suggests another potential argument against Hewitt’s 
position. O'Hearn ignored all these refutative possibilities. 

Secondly, Hewitt's own evidence and correlations support the idea 
of grievances contributing to violence. The use of evidence could 
almost provide a case study for the difference between correlation and 
causation. In his original article, Hewitt claimed 

The correlations between nationalism, Catholic unemploymeht, 

gerrymandering and violence are shown in Table [B] 


TABLE B The relationship between nationalism, Catholic grievances and 








violence 
Riots Terrorist incidents 
Nationalist voters .91* * .88* 
Catholic males unemployed .87* .82* 
Gerrymandering 22 .07 





* Significant at the .001 level. 


The lack of any significant correlation at the .01 level between 
gerrymandering and either rioting or terrorism strongly suggest 
that this grievance, despite the attention that it received, was not a 
cause of violence. Unfortunately the data do not permit us to choose between 
nationalism and Catholic unemployment as factors in Catholic violence. The 
correlations between nationalism and violence are marginally higher, but both 
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nationalism and Catacsiz unemploymez-t are significantly related to rioting and 
terrorism at the .001 &el. [reviewers italics] (Hewitt, 1981, p. 376) 


This evidence actua ]» suggests thzt (1) nationalism is correlated to 
violence; (2) unemploszent is correlated to violence; (3) nationalism 
is correlated to uneitiployment; (4) gerrymandering is linked to 
neither nationalism nzr violence. “he conclusion could be that some 
common cause linked nationalism, unemployment, and violénce. 
(The presence of a Eritish military establishment might provide a 
simple answer.) The =cnclusion akso could be that unemployment is 
the major grievance =nd that it Lads to violence and nationalism. 
This was, of course, the conclusion of the people Hewitt disagreed 


with in the beginnirge 
CONCLUSION 


The final judgement c: this exchange must remain in a state of limbo. 
Hewitt’s final claim «as that *vioknce' was a result, not of Catholic 
grievances over discamination, zut of Catholic nationalism (i.e. 
aspirations for a united Ireland.)’ “Hewitt, 1985, p. 102) This is some 
distance from Hewi:t x initial position that ‘nationalism was a much 
stronger force in the Catholic Jopulation and the civil rights 
movement than is gcxrally ackncwledged.' (Hewitt, 1981, p. 377) 
The latter claim migl- be true, bu: the former claim must be declared 
unproven. Unfortunzt-ly, for the quality of the debate, the claim 
cannot be said tc ke disproven by O'Hearn. What O’Hearn 
demonstrated was thz Catholics were treated unfairly. Even granting 
O'Hearn's declaratiecs on discrxnination does not disprove the 
importance of nation=Hsm. 

In Elements of Rhe:o-i: in 1828, Richard Whately, Church of Ireland 
Bishop, provided the classic explanation of the concept of ‘presumption’ 
in argument. Presumg-ion, he explained, is like a fortress on a hill. If 
it is unattacked, then. - remains standing, so those who wish to attack 
fortress presumption cust assume rhe ‘burden of proof for the attack. 
Equally, if a fortress 3 undefended it can succumb to a weak attack — 
therefore defenders v= fortress p-esumption have the ‘burden of 
rebuttal.' If it can bezssumed that the conventional view of Northern 
Ireland — that discrir-ination agairsst Catholics was a causal agent in 
creating violence — he: the advantage of presumption, then it can be 
argued that neither tie ‘burden o7 proof’ nor the ‘burden of rebuttal’ 
were well met. It ma- -ake as long -o resolve the issue on the causes of 
violence as it will tL to resolve violence itself. 


Kassian A. Kovalcheck 
Director of Forensics 
Vanderbilt University 
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Christopher Hewitt 


Explaining v-olence in Northern Ireland 


I am not quite sure how to respoad to Professor Kovalcheck’s first 
section in which he chins that my -hesis is not clearly stated, and that 
I ‘wandered around selecting theses at random’. Strangely he makes 
no attempt to documsrt any way ir which my thesis is ambiguous nor 
specify any point a. which it changes. Indeed his first sentence 
presents my positiorr cuite adequztely. I shall discuss his objections . 
under four headings- 


CATHOLIC GRIEVANCES 


Kovalcheck disagrees with my azsessment of what the grievances 
were. I list them as 


the franchise, gerrymandering, the allocation of houses and jobs by 
. local councils, dScrimination by private firms, and a lack of 

economic aid lezcimg to high -ates of unemployment in Catholic 
' areas (p. 363).! 


I discuss each one či tum detailing the claims which were made 
(pp. 363—4) and matching them against the evidence (pp. 364—9). 
Therefore Kovalche-E's claim that I ‘isolated the issue of gerry- 
mandering' and treat it as the ‘paramount’ grievance is puzzling. 

As to ignoring or dismissing Ca-3olic unemployment, I refer to it on 
pp. 363, 364, 368—9, stating without qualification that it was a genuine 
grievance (unlike Scme of the cthers), and it is one of the three 
variables that I examine in my test of the distribution of violence 
(pp. 375-7). How caa any reasonable appraisal consider this as a 
‘missing issue’? 

I certainly would not consiszer ‘unemployment as the major 
grievance’. Kovalchecx's thesis is unclear and apparently rests upon a 
misreading of his sovrzes. The statement he quotes from the Cameron 
Commission obviou-lv refers to he allocation of council houses and 
council jobs, not to uremployment per se. Why, since Cameron refers to 
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both jobs and housing, does Kovalcheck focus solely on the former? Is 
the ‘major grievance’ unemployment in general, or Catholic 
unemployment resulting from the unwillingness of Unionist councils 
to hire Catholics? If the latter then all the evidence is against 
Kovalcheck. Even the nationalist writer Gallagher”, who carried out 
an exhaustive study of the matter in 1951, notes that of all 3476 
council employees the proportion of Catholics was 31.5 per cent — 
virtually identical to their proportion in the working age population! 
In 1968, Rose found a similar proportion of Catholics and Protestants 
reporting that they or someone in their family was employed by the 
council (4.3 per cent vs. 5.6 per cent).? 

If he is claiming that unemployment in general was ‘the’ grievance, 
the evidence is also against him. The civil rights movement certainly 
didn’t treat it as such. Their manifestos, slogans, speeches and 
demonstrations did not focus on unemployment any more than, for 
example, gerrymandering or the franchise. Survey evidence shows few 
Catholics (less than 10 per cent) thought religious discrimination an 
obstacle to finding a job. 4 

My position on the franchise is abominably misstated. I certainly 
would not claim ‘that Catholics did not suffer disproportionately,’ 
since a higher proportion were disfranchised and that is what 
‘disproportionately’ means. What I said (p. 365) was that the charge 
‘that Catholics constituted the majority of those disfranchised is . . 
incorrect’. Furthermore if the franchise was designed to prevent 
Catholics becoming a political majority it was peculiarly ineffective. 
According to Whyte, it made ‘only the slightest difference to election 
results’, and only one. council (Armagh city) fell to the Unionists 
because of this factor.) (Indeed in Ballycastle and Limavady rural 
districts it appears that the franchise favoured the Nationalists). 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF VIOLENCE WITHIN N. IRELAND 


Given that both discrimination and nationalism were present in the 
situation how does one choose between them as causes of the violence? 
I think one could examine the connection betWeen discrimination, 
nationalism and violence either within Northern Ireland or cross- 
nationally. 

Let us first consider Kovalcheck’s criticisms of my analysis of the 
geographical distribution of violence. As to the time period, the 
opening of the IRA campaign is an obvious watershed since the 
nature and the amount of violence changes dramatically from that 
date. This can be seen by anybody who looks at the monthly violence 
statistics. Before February 1971 violence was unorganized, associated 
with civil rights demonstrations, and there were few fatalities. From 
February the level of violence, especially deaths, increases sharply 
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and most of it is da= to republican terrorism. This fact explains 
(rather obviously) the discrepancy between Clutterbuck’s statistics 
and my own. Clutterbuck's total includes the whole of 1971 and shows 
the abrupt increase die to the IRA campaign, whereas my period 
ends in February of bat year. The claim that the introduction of 
British troops increzsed the level cf violence is most peculiar. The 
troops were sent in because of escalating violence and probably 
prevented a genocidal massacre of tae Catholics. Far from provoking 
violence, ‘the soldiers. were received rapturously in Catholic areas’ 
and ‘the Army had ro great difficulty in working these areas (the 
Catholic ghettos), because of the cooperation of local citizens defense 
groups'?. Both Darby and Rose not» that good relations between the 
Army and the Catholics lasted until the latter part of 1970. I am sorry 
that Kovalcheck found -t so ‘difficul= to determine the 284 incidents’ I 
examined, but he corld have looked at footnote 54 where they are 
described. Had he doae so, he would have seen that only seven 
involved attacks on police or soldiers. 

On the correlatior. — zausality issue, the idea that ‘the presence of a 
British military estzHlishment' wa: a ‘common cause [that] linked 
nationalism, unemplcyment and v-olence’ has little to commend it. 
The strongly nationals- areas have been so for decades. My measure, 
in fact, is the 1964 eleczion, five yezrs before the arrival of the Army. 
Does Kovalcheck bel eve causality operates backwards in time, and 
could he explain how the British mrlitary presence caused unemploy- 
ment? 

As to the claim thet *'unemplou-ment ... leads to violence and 
nationalism’ and thet ‘this was, of course, the conclusion of the people 
Héwitt disagreed wick’, it is unsapported by a single citation of 
anybody holding this particular vew. In fact, most English writers 
took a very different pcsition, whica I describe and evaluate in detail 
(pp. 396—74). As I skew, the conventional wisdom was that protests 
over discrimination were a sign thet Catholics were moving away from 
nationalism. 

Considered empirrzally the view that nationalism is a result of 
deprivation and discmmination is easily refuted by survey data. Rose 
shows that acceptérc2 of the coastitutional position of Northern 
Ireland among CathoBcs is not correlated with class, income, self- 
rated economic wel being nor umemployment.? The geographical 
overlap between unemployment amd nationalism is probably due to 
the fact that both a-c characteristics of the heavily Catholic areas on 
the periphery of the province. Som: civil rights publications!? argued 
that nationalist area: were deliberately neglected by Stormont; that 
nationalism led to ur employment {rather than vice versa). 

One point about -crrelation that Kovalcheck slides over is that 
while correlation dces not prove ca.sality, a lack of correlation damns 
any attempt to assert causality Thus regardless of O'Hearn's 
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diagrams on gerrymandering and even my ‘amazing admission’ that 
20 per cent of the Catholic population lived in gerrymandered areas, 
the important fact is that gerrymandering is not correlated with 
violence, and therefore cannot be claimed as a cause of violence. 


CROSS NATIONAL COMPARISONS AND DISCRIMINATION 


I use cross national data to make two points. The first is that much of 
the occupational disparity in N. Ireland can be attributed to factors 
other than discrimination. Kovalcheck asks how, since I use 1957 
data for the US and 1968 data for N. Ireland, ‘this can be justified as 
testing the same variables.’ Why this 11 year difference should upset 
him is not clear, since he goes on to compare Northern Irish Catholics 
in 1968 to Irish-American Catholics in 1977-8. What can we 
conclude from a comparison of the relative economic status of Irish 
Catholics in the two societies? Kovalcheck says ‘the results would 
suggest blatant discrimination ... in Northern Ireland.’ Greeley, a 
careful and sophisticated scholar notes that ethnic differences may 
result from ‘social, cultural, psychological, historical and racial 
discrimination factors’ and in his analysis examines the effect of city 
size, region and education!, Rather than holding that ‘Irish 
Catholics lag naturally behind other ethnic groups because of 
something inherent in their Catholicism,’ I specify two factors as 
explaining Catholic disadvantage, their lower education and their 
larger family size. According to Greeley, Irish Catholics in the USA 
have families of almost average size (2.8 vs. 2.6) and a better than 
average education (12.1 vs. 10.9 years), so why is their better than 
average economic status a point against my argument? Indeed the 
remarkable improvement in the economic status of American 
Catholics from 1957 to 1977 is worth examining. As Kovalcheck says 
the period was one of ‘educational advance by Catholics’. It was also 
characterized by a ‘sharp decline in Catholic fertility that began in 
earnest around 1963-4’, so that by 1973-5 Catholic family size was 
only marginally higher than that of Protestants.!? Table I compares 
Protestant-Catholic fertility differences in Northérn Ireland to those 
in the USA in the early 1960s (when there were significant economic 


TABLE I: Differences in fertility by religion 





Catholic Protestant 
Northern Ireland 1961 4.76 2.45 
USA 1961-5 4.46 3.36 


USA 1973-5 2.20 2.10 
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disparities between ta< -wo groups} and in the 1970s (when they had 
disappeared). 

Perhaps the.simp.est conclusion to be drawn is that if Catholic 
family size is significar ty greater than that of Protestants, they will be 
economically disadvamtaged, but when it is similar they will not. 


CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISONS AND VIOLENCE 


I also maintain that -Fe-degree of discrimination in N. Ireland was not 
sufficient to explain the violence. Now insofar as many writers 
(including O?Hearn! ase occupational differences between Catholics 
and Protestants as a measure of discrimination, my crossnational data 
challenges them to ex>lain why socio-economic disparities in these 
societies have not led_t violence.’ 

O’Hearn claims tka: there is discrimination against the Irish in 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand and against Hispanics in 
America. Kovalcheck seems to imply that there was discrimination 
against US Catholics. zt least in 1957. Fair enough, then how do they 
deal with my challenge. If there was discrimination in these societies, 
and if discrimination causes violence, then where is the violence by 
the Australian Irish er by American Hispanics? This is not a trivial 
point and I made it again (1985:105) citing still other societies where 
there are much grezt-r disparities between ethnic groups yet little or 
no violence. 

Looked at in cross-national perspective, militant nationalist move- 
ments are not usually azsociated with economically deprived minorities. 
Indeed it is often prosperous and relatively advantaged ethnic groups, 
such as the SpanisE Basques and Greek Cypriots, that support 
nationalist violence. I suggest that those who wish to understand 
ethnic conflict (in No-taern Ireland or anywhere else) should examine 
such situations to sec what common elements are present. 


Christopher Hewitt 
Department of Sociology 
« University of Maryland Baltimore County 
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Denis O’ Hearn 


Catholic grierances: comments 


I am thankful to Kassin Kovalcheck for his insightful contribution to 
our ‘debate.’ Many cfa s criticisms about the quality of the debate are 
well taken. In (only ~artial) defenz», may I suggest that part of our 
failure to reach a 'dire-t clash of idezs’ was the result of the medium of 
discourse. In the journal format, any rebuttal has the advantage of 
responding only to soefic points cn which the author feels confident. 
Other points of debar are ignored The result is very much like the 
interviews we have zl seen on the nightly news where the interviewer 
asks an embarrassinz question; the interviewee answers an obliquely- 
related and less embz-rassing one; the interviewer fails to press for an 
answer to the origiwel question and the television viewer gets 
annoyed and throws his shoe at the screen. Kovalcheck has just 
thrown his shoe at th= TV screen. 

Kovalcheck’s first =riticism of the debate concerns our failure to 
provide a ‘direct clz:b of ideas.’ He rightly claims that I ignored 
Hewitt’s central thesis, the ‘heact of his argument,’ about the 
relationship between nationalism and violence. In Hewitt’s words, 


my discussion of te role of Catholic grievances as a cause of 
Catholic violence was totally mnored in his first comment, and 
receives only passinz mention ir zhe second (Hewitt, 1985, p. 102). 


I agree. Hewitt’s th=s, as Kovalcheck points out, took the following 
specific form: ‘the Northern Irish d:sturbances of 1968 were caused by 
Catholic Nationalis-c sather than by discrimination against Catholics’ 
(Hewitt, 1983, p. 44&1. I took issue with the words ‘rather than,’ and 
attempted to rebut E=witt’s lengtkr assertions that ‘the old system’ in 
the North of Ireland ~as not particularly inequitable’ (Hewitt, 1981, 
p. 377). Kovalcheck z-knowledges, ‘what O'Hearn demonstrated was 
that Catholics were treated unfairly.’ Fine. That is all I tried to do. 

Kovalcheck makes some interesting points about ‘missing issues 
and evidence.’ He zzys that Hewitt and I both overemphasized 
gerrymandering, and should haze concentrated instead on more 
critical areas of discciraination: hosing and employment. I couldn't 
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agree more. I believe, however, that Kovalcheck overstates his case by 
claiming that ‘employment, in fact, is the missing issue in this debate.’ 
Indeed, I spent more words in my first comment on employment than 
on gerrymandering, and concluded that 


discrimination in employment is probably the most important form 
of discrimination. Therefore, it is unfortunate that Hewitt admits 
higher Catholic unemployment, but then dismisses its importance 
by giving the subject a mere three sentences (O’Hearn, 1983, 
p. 442). 


Perhaps I should have even ‘pushed harder’ on the question of 
discrimination in employment, particularly given Hewitt’s evidence of 
a high correlation between Catholic unemployment and nationalism. 
Kovalcheck’s most important concrete contribution to the debate on 
discrimination is his presentation of evidence on Irish Catholic status 


` in America. He is correct about the critical nature of this evidence 


and, quite rightly, criticizes me for not questioning Hewitt’s use of 
1957 data of American Catholic status. The Greeley data confirm that 
there is no inherent deficiency in Catholics or Irish Catholics that 
makes them ‘low achievers.’ I cannot agree, however, that I 
overlooked ‘most of the relevant issues’ with respect to occupational 
discrimination. The Greeley data complement the vital data about 
occupational inequality in the North of Ireland, which shows significant 
differences between Protestants and Catholics. 

Finally, Kovalcheck returns to the subject of violence, which I 
(admittedly and perhaps wrongly) avoided. He is right about the 
unreliability of evidence about violence. But I don’t believe this is the 
central issue. Rather, the critical shortcomings are in the statement of 
the problem by Hewitt, and in his misrepresentation of the data that 
he used. 

Since Kovalcheck and Hewitt both insist that I should have joined 
this debate on violence (to provide a ‘direct clash of ideas’), I will 
address some of the issues they raised. First, they both accept a 
simplistic and false model of the relationship between nationalism, 
inequality and violence: either nationalism or inéquality caused ‘the 
disturbances of 1968.’ The identification of nationalism and inequality as 
mutually exclusive, unrelated variables is a false dichotomy. This is 
confirmed by the high correlation that Hewitt finds between 
nationalism and unemployment. Kovalcheck correctly asserts that 
Hewitt’s choice of nationalism rather than unemployment as his 
explanatory variable is arbitrary and self-serving. Yet he falls short of 
recognizing the organic link between discrimination and nationalism. 
He insists that I should have, in classical debating fashion, taken the 
diametrically opposite position to Hewitt, and argued that unemployment 
‘caused violence.’ 
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Hewitt and Kovalct=ck should have placed nationalism (and this is 
hardly an exclusively Catholic phenomenon) in its historical context. 
Irish nationalism is a 2roduct of hundreds of years of oppressive 
British colonial rule znd settler ascendancy, of industrialization of the 
Belfast area and forced deindustrialization of the rest of Ireland. 
Inequality is a conseqxence of these same historical processes, and so 
is the northern state. Thus national sts, particularly Republicans have 
historically struggled against inequality by struggling against the 
institutions that promote inequality: British colonialism and, more 
recently, the northern Irish state. 

It is surprising that this whole debate has taken place without 
mention of Ted Gic Chuck Tilly, collective action, resource 
mobilization or the many theoretical and methodological contributions 
that have been made regarding the precise question of the relationship 
between deprivation. -esources, nationalism, social organization, 
state repression and fzilitation, and armed struggle. It is instructive 
to compare Hewitt thesis on nazonalism and violence with the 
responses to Ted Gur s famous book, Why Men Rebel! in which he 
argued that rebellic- was a response to social and economic 
deprivation. Critics rzritly claimed that Gurr failed to explain why 
some deprived groupe rebel while others don't. The ‘collective 
behaviour’ school argued that rebellion occurs when ‘established 
organization’ (e.g., tæ state) breaks down, and fails to supply alterna- 
tive channels of acttoa. The ‘resource mobilization’ or ‘political 
process’ perspective, o> the other hand, argues that social organization is 
normal among classes or groups, ard that these groups naturally use 
purposive violent actzx- when they feel it will help them to attain their 
goals. But none of th=s2 perspectives divorce political violence from 
some degree of inecwa.ity in a group's access to material, social or 
political resources. 

Hewitt, too (and I think Kovalcheck implies this), would have a 
much stronger case — he placed his analysis in terms of resource 
mobilization. If we frzet his atterapts to downplay discrimination, 
we are left with an ir-2resting proposition; the nationalist population 
after 1968 increasing-7 became involved in purposive action, which 
was aimed directly = -aking control of the state or, in other words, 
establishing a Unite- Ireland. Thz addition of unemployment and 
other variables as m-tcators of the exclusion of these groups from 
centres of power, wom add a vers powerful element to this kind of 
argument. But withcut some kind of concrete analysis of material 
conditions, ‘national sm’ is a confusing and inexplicable concept. 

We are still left wir a problem: why the 1960s? Why not 1930, or 
1990? The answer lies, in historical developments which both Hewitt 
and Kovalcheck ignore. It also hes as much in the relationship 
between loyalism, Briain and vioknce — which Hewitt chooses to 
expunge from his anz 7sis — as in the relationship between nationalism 
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and violence. The post-war period coincided with the decline of 
industry in Ulster. Belfast’s shipyards were threatened by world 
competition and slumping demand, while its linen was replaced by 
synthetics. The north of Ireland was an area in rapid decline. Not 
even Britain, which was itself in decline, could ensure loyalist jobs and 
opportunity. Chronic armed Republican campaigns added to the cost 
of maintaining the failing colony. 

Britain’s response was to try and minimize its losses in the north of 
Ireland by encouraging some rather weak reforms and a closer 
economic and political relationship with the south. After all, Britain 
and Ireland were closely involved in the process of European 
integration, and were soon to join the EEC together. The ongoing 
conflict in the north was a running sore that destabilized the process 
of integration. But Britain’s attempts at limited reforms (through a sort 
of ‘puppet’ Unionist government led by O’Neill) invited two opposite 
reactions. 

(1) Some Catholics and liberal Protestants saw the possibility of 
inciting progressive change by forming a civil rights movement and 
‘egging on’ the partial reform process. They were encouraged by the 
new state policy of limited facilitation of their demands. Admittedly, a 
part (perhaps a majority) of this movement was nationalist-oriented, 
and hoped to transform the limited reform movement to a full-blown 
nationalist movement. Yet the Civil Rights Movement was by no 
means monolithic. 

(2) The majority of loyalists saw reforms and ‘civil rights’ as a 
threat, and supported the anti-reform movement led by Ian Paisley 
and Minister for Home Affairs William Craig, who controlled the 
police. Reform was particularly repugnant to loyalists at this time 
because of the province’s economic difficulties and the threat that 
equality in employment and housing posed to loyalist jobs and loyalist 
houses. 

With this (unfortunately brief) historical context in mind, we can 
re-examine Hewitt’s analysis of violence from 1968-71. In doing so, I 
will argue that the critical problem is not, as Kovalcheck states, 
Hewitt’s data source or his choice of dates. Rather, it is his selective 
use of the data that he has at hand and,” in particular, his 
concentration solely on nationalist violence. 

Let us take a closer look at those seventeen months between the 
start of Hewitt's analysis in January 1968 and the introduction of 
British troops and fall of the reformist government in April 1969. 
(Actually, the main civil rights organization was formed in early 1967, 
and the several years before 1968 saw quite a bit of violence: almost 
entirely by Paisleyite mobs against reformist government officials 
and the Catholic population, and by loyalist death squads 
against randomly-picked Catholics.) During the whole of 1968, 
when numerous civil rights meetings took place — mostly concerning 
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3 


the housing issue — Deutsch and Magowan' record ten violent 


incidents: 


— a crowd of loyalise stone the Prime Minister; 

— the (Protestant: police baton-charge a peaceful civil rights 
march; ; 

— the police baton-ccarge a peaceful civil rights march; 

— the police baton-ctarge a peaceful civil rights march; 

— later that night, zx«tionalists riot and stone the police (shops are 
looted!); 

— two days later, nationalists attack police landrovers with petrol 
bombs; 

— Protestants with s-icks attack a ‘small group’ of Civil Rights 
marchers; 

— the police bator---barge a civil rights march; 

— Paisleyites attack reporters anc sing ‘No Pope Here’ at a crowd 
of civil rights marcke-s, stones are thrown, police baton-charge the 
crowd; 

— a loyalist group tz»ows stones end bottles at a civil rights group. 


In January of 1969 police and byalists together attack seventy 
peaceful civil rights r-archers with stones and sticks, studded with 
nails. A Catholic church is blown up. A Hibernian hall is burnt down. 
In April 1969, Paislcy-tss stone a civil rights march and police baton- 
charge the march. La:e- that night, the police break into a number of 
Catholic houses, incid ng that of Samuel Devenney, whom they beat 
up in front of his children. Devenncy dies some time later and, along 
with a 66-year-old min who dies ia a police baton-charge, becomes 
the first victim of ‘the troubles’ since the Ulster Volunteer Force 
murdered a Catholic 3r. 1966. 

In all this time, vp to the introduction of British troops, what 
‘terrorist events’ were recorded by Deutsch and Magowan? Shots at a 
police land rover ir South Armagh. Three water pipelines and an 
electricity pylon are xlown up. Th= explosions, we now know, were 
carried out by loyaliss ‘to make it eppear that O'Neill's reforms were 
encouraging IRA Vicence’ (Hewit:, 1981, p. 376). O'Neill resigned 
three days after the 1zst explosion. 

The early violence = the civil rigats period, then, was not ‘Catholic 
violence, although i often took place in nationalist areas. It was 
repressive violence by tze police and loyalist mobs against the civil rights 
marchers who were, &- that time, pushing the state to introduce wider 
reforms. The IRA campaign did. not really get under way until 
1970/71. What occurred in 1967-71 was a retrenchment by the 
northern Irish regime “rom partial facilitation of a contending group's 
claims, to repression ofthat group. Itis hardly surprising, then, that the 
Civil Rights Mover=nt’s demands rapidly changed from limited 
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reforms to outright ‘nationalist? ones — state/police repression 
convinced more and more participants that their aspirations for a 
share of power would never be granted within the context of the 
northern Irish state. State violence is the key to understanding why 
attacking the ‘symbols of the state’ was decidedly not ‘strange 
behaviour for people concerned with “civil rights”’ (Hewitt, 1981, 
p. 377). Identifying the state as a target was made even easier since 
the government sector was the most blatant discriminator in 
employment throughout the province, as even Hewitt admits (1983, 
p. 450). The addition of an alien army, internment without trial, and 
torture of uncharged detainees* — as Kovalcheck suggests — intensified 
this ‘nationalist’ response and ensured the popularity of the IRA. 

Unfortunately, these comments on Kovalcheck’s appraisal have 
been brief, considering the complex historical processes that underlie 
the relationships between nationalism, deprivation and violence. 
Kovalcheck does a very good job, I think, of pinpointing some critical 
omissions and mistakes in our debate about discrimination. But in 
relation to Hewitt’s thesis on violence the answer is not, I believe, to 
follow Kovalcheck’s advice and try to ‘disprove the importance of 
nationalism.’ Nor does it lie in generalizations like ‘violence by 
deprived minorities typically takes the form of looting, as occurred in 
the black ghettoes of the USA throughout the 1960s’ (Hewitt, 1981, 
p. 377). I agree that nationalism was and is a strong force in a large 
section of the northern Irish community. But Irish nationalism is not 
a somehow unnatural, inferior and morally indefensible position. In 
the face of a sectarian loyalist state that refuses to share power and 
opportunity (‘Ulster Says No!’), nationalism is indeed a quite logical 
response. 


Denis O’Hearn 
Department of Sociology 
University of Michigan 


NOTES 


1. Ted Gurr, Why Men Rebel, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1969. For an 
excellent discussion of the literature and 
an exposition of the ‘political process’ 
perspective, see Charles Tilly, From 
Mobilisation to Revolution (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1978). 

2. Employment inequality was 
particularly effective in minimizing loyalist 
unemployment during the 1970s. Catholic 
male unemployment increased from 17.3 


to 30.2 per cent between 1971 and 1981, 
while Protestant male unemployment 
increased from 6.6 to 12.4 per cent. Not 
only is the unemployment gap widening, 
but high Catholic unemployment helped 
Protestants to maintain an unemployment 
rate that was below all depressed British 
regions, and barely higher than the 
British average of 11.3 per cent. See, Bob 
Rowthorn, ‘Unemployment: the widening 
sectarian gap,’ Fortmght, no. 231, 


Aaron Cohen and Chanoch Jacobsen 


The power of social collectivities: a follow 
up study 


The analysis and measurement of social power, particularly that of 
social collectivities, continues to present difficulties to theorists and 
researchers alike.’ In a recent attempt to resolve some of these 
problems, Jacobsen and Cohen? have suggested an integration of four 
major theoretical approaches to the study of power, and derived from 
that a ‘predictor measure’ for assessing power relationships between 
social collectivities. The utility of the integrated approach was then 
demonstrated by the high correlations they had found between the 
predictor measure and the parties’ stated readiness to use their 
potential power. But there is still a great difference — conceptually as 
well as empirically — between an expressed willingness to act and 
actual behaviour. This note reports a follow-up of the same 
organizations, that traced power events as they occurred over a four- 
year period following the original study, and compared them with 
what had been predicted. The results are thus to be seen as an 
attempt to empirically validate the integrated approach suggested in 
the earlier article. : 

The predictor measure for each party had been defined as the ratio 
of its relative resources to its relative position vis-à-vis the contended 
issues. Questionnaire responses from the managements and shop 
committee of 16 organizations in Israel constituted the data base for 
computing this measure. The original hypothesis was that the extent 
to which the predictor measure exceeds unity for a given party 
indicates that party's propensity to use its relative advantage in 
resources in order to improve its relatively low position by enacting its 
potential power. Conversely, the extent to which the predictor 
measure is below unity indicates that party's propensity to exploit its 
relative advantage in position unobtrusively, that is to say, not to 
initiate a confrontation. 

The raw scores in Table I, taken from the original study, would 
lead us to expect that the committees generally will be more willing to 
enact their power potential than the managemerits, but also that, 
among the managements, those with higher predictor scores will be 
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TABLE I: Raw scores axa Z-scores of £redictor measure 


Raw scores Z-scores 
Organization Comm tte Mangnt. Committee Mangmt. 
01 19.39 .05 2.77 —1.13 
02 1.78 .96 —0.89 1.22 
03 10.78 09 0.98 —0.94 
04 1.7L .58 —0.90 1.34 
05 8.08 .12 0.41 —0.79 
06 2.7C .37 —0.70 0.35 
07 7.05 14 0.20 —0.71 
08 8.3C .12 0.46 —0.81 
09 6.74 .15 0.14 —0.68 
10 8.0€ .12 0.42 —0.80 
11 10.17 .10 0.85 —0.92 
12 3.25 31 —0.58 0.06 
13 1.64 61 —0.92 1.46 
14 3.7€ 26 —0.47 —0.15 
15 2.14 47 —0.82 0.81 
16 1.82 .66 —0.94 1.69 
Mean ' 6.07 .30 0.00 0.00 
S.D. 4.82 21 1.00 1.00 





more willing to enact power than those with lower scores, and that 
indeed was what was Hund.’ On che other hand, to predict the actual 
initiation of confron- ations between management and committee in 
each organization, == have to have a common denominator for 
comparison. Therefore the raw scores were converted into standardized 
z-scores, as shown .r Table I. Our prediction now is that more 
confrontations will beiaitiated by -he side with the higher standardized 


score than by the sicz with the lower score. 


METHOD 


Managers and sho» -ommittee leaders from the same organizations 
(in many cases alse th» same perscns as in the first study) were asked 
about any confron-euens that occurred between them in the years 
1982 to 1985. In pzracular, they were asked for dates, the contended 
issues, the reasons Ð- these conFontations and, most importantly, 
which side initiated the action. In eddition, records in the union locals 
were reviewed for fuxther details znd to corroborate the responses. 
To enable us to decide which side initiated the confrontation, we 
looked for evidence that pointed `o the side that first threatened or 
harmed the other, 5r whose actions could reasonably have been 
perceived by the ot-er side as threatening or harmful. Thus even 
strikes, which usualk are interpreted as obvious power plays on the 
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workers’ part*, were not necessarily all coded as confrontations 
initiated by the committees, but each case was carefully analyzed on 
the basis of the available evidence. We should add, that respondents 
from both sides generally agreed as to who actually provoked the 
confrontation. 


FINDINGS 


All in all, 62 cases of confrontation between managements and 
committee were reported (Table II). 


TABLE I: Contended issues in power confrontations between shop committees and 








managements 
Issues Number PCT Initiated by: Not 
% Comm. Mgmt. clear 
Dismissals, layoffs 13 21 2 9 2 
Management practices 13 21 7 5 l 
Wages 12 19 8 3 l 
Fringe benefits 10 16 7 l 2 
Hire, transfers, promotions 9 14 4 3 2 
Contract interpretation 2 3 0 2 0 
Union rights 2 3 0 2 0 
Other l 2 1 0 0 
Total 62 100 29 25 8 





The interviewers’ reports were then analyzed to arrive at definitive 
conclusions as to which side initiated each confrontation. This proved 
possible in 54 (87 per cent) of the 62 cases. Twenty-nine of these had 
been initiated by the committees, and 25 by the managements. 
Subtracting the smaller number of initiated confrontations in each 
organization from the larger number, we have an index for whichever 
side in that organization initiated more confrontations than the other. 
This index should correlate positively with that side’s predicted 
propensity to enact its potential power. 

In 13 of our 16 organizations, we found 30 confrontations, which had 
been initiated by one of the two sides over and above those initiated 
by the other. 13 of these came from managements, and 17 from shop 
committees. In 21 out of the 30 cases the predictions were correct, and 
in the other 9 they were not. Table IV shows in detail how the actual 
events compare with what had been predicted. 
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TABLE II Initiating pties and excess in initiated confrontations of shop 
committees oe, manageme-es 





Confror tion Conzpntation Excess in 
Organization initiates. >y initiaed by Not initiated 

comirit-- manazement clear confrontations 
01 0 0 I None 
02 2 8 l 6 Management 
03 3 2 l 1 Committee 
o4 ` 0 l 0 1 Management 
05 0 0 1 None 
06 4 0 l 4 Committee 
07 1 2 0 1 Management ~ 
08 6 2 l 4 Committee 
09 3 0 0 3 Committee 
10 2 0 0 2 Committee 
11 0 1 0 1 Management 
12 3 l 1 2 Committee 
13 l 3 0 2 Management 
14 2 2 0 None 
15 0 2 l 2 Management 
16 2 1 0 1 Committee 
Total 29 25 8 17 Committee 


13 Management 





TABLE Iv: Predicted dcster enactments and differences in initiated confrontations 
(Organizeto2 nos. in brazzets) 








Predicted power enactments 
Committee Management Total 

Exes IC 7 17 
comar tee (3, 8, 9, 10) (6, 12, 16) 

Difference in 

initiated 

confrontations 
Exes Z 11 13 
manazcment (Z, 11) (2, 4, 13, 15) 
Total p 18 30 





Chi-squared = 5.79; .01< p —«.02; 1 d.f. 
Adjusted contingency coct=ent C = 0.57 


CONCLUSIONS 


While the correlatic= is far from perfect, a strong and statistically 
significant associatoi may be seen in Table IV between the 
predictions and su»: quent even-:. As always, more tests are needed 
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before we can claim predictive validity. However, the mounting 
evidence suggests that we are on the right track to the development of 
an operational measure for the power of social collectivities. 


Aaron Cohen 
and Chanoch Jacobsen 


Faculty of Industrial Engineering and Management 
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K. M. Macdonald 


Professional <ormaticn: a reply to Briston 
and Kedslie 


The thoughts of Baston and K-dslie! on my paper Professional 
Formation? are welcorae especially as they are accompanied by some 
research findings cf their own. Their paper contains seven main 
headings, some of whch contain sub-sections and this response is 
structured according-y. Following their example I shall refer to my. 
paper as KM and thems as B anc K. 


I. SOURCE MATERIAL 


B and K point out tnat KM has used incomplete data from secondary 
sources. It is only ‘wrong to use such data’ (B and K p. 123) if it is 
demonstrably biasec 5r inaccurere. B and K data for Edinburgh 
confirms KM’s, as indeed does Stewart 1977,? which has no omissions 
from the population studied. B ard K’s Glasgow data supplies much 
of the missing inforration and shows that with the exception of 
merchants and manvfacturers the data is proportionately distributed 
over categories as zhown in Table A (where ‘Gentry’ has been 
collapsed with *prcfessionals! beceuse the former contains only two 
cases.) 


TABLE A: KM and E & K data compared: percentage increase in cell numbers 





96 
Geaty and professicral 19 
Low. r professional 17 
Merchants and manufacturers 36 
Trac=smen, etc. 13 
Farre-s 15 





KM's expectation tła: the missing data would be largely in working- 
class occupations is rct borne out. On the other hand the notion of the 
‘aspirant middle class (KM p. 173) is strengthened. The other point 
that these new date -zise is why, © merchants had as high a status as 
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lawyers (B and K p. 125), were their sons so reticent about their 
background? 


2. DEFINITION OF ACCOUNTANT 


While KM does not include a specific definition, there is nothing in 
the paper to suggest that it deals with anyone other than accountants 
in public practice to the virtual exclusion of other activities (KM 
p. 179). Scottish accountants certainly engaged in other activities (e.g. 
stockbroking) but the newly-formed societies eliminated these over 
time. Why the definition of accountants as ‘control agents’ (a 
reference to Johnson, 1977*) shows a ‘lack of understanding’ (B and K 
p. 123) is not clear; dealing with bankruptcy is just as regulative of 
capitalism as auditing. 


3. THE NUMBER OF ACCOUNTANTS 


This is clearly tied up with the matter of definition, which probably 
explains the discrepancies between KM's Table I and B and K's 
figures. Their point is largely vitiated when they argue that the 
combined number of accountants in Edinburgh and Glasgow — 
‘corrected’ figure — was equal to the number in London - 
*uncorrected' figure (p. 125). This seems unlikely in view of the fact 
that the population of London was about five times that of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow combined. 


4. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


(a) History as Ideology It is hard to believe that many sociologists 
would take issue with KM p. 184 first paragraph. B and K's notion 
that this constitutes unfair criticism is rather strange (de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum it seems!) and their charge that ‘it is unprofessional’ is 
(unconsciously) ironic. It is not clear why they take issue so strongly 
with the suggestion (no more) that the works of accountants writing 
as amateur historians should have an ideological function — unless it is 
because Mr. Briston is himself a practising accountant. 


(b) England and Scotland, Glasgow and Edinburgh KM is very cautious 
about such differences and much that is said was put in to suit an 
editor who wanted comparison. B and K, however, are quite 
categorical in their statements about the differences between England 
and Scotland and between Edinburgh and Glasgow; for example 
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.. . as far as social -Baracteristics are concerned the real distinction 
lies between Glasgow and Edinburgh accountants (though it is a 
distinction of envisonment rath=r than of status) rather than those 
of England and Sc»-land. 


The problems with tas statement are: 

(a) what terms like “social characteristics’ and ‘environment’ refer to; 
(b) the logical difficut” of showing small differences between England 
and Scotland when tk ere are large differences between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow; 

(c) the absence of either data or references. 


5. SOCIAL CHARACTEEISTICS 


This section starts w-th the statement ‘KM virtually ignores the effect 
of bankruptcy legislztion". KM refers to the matter quite explicitly 
four times (pp. 180. 162, 185 and .88). In addition, the source of the 
threat to accountaa.s bankruptcy work (to which B and K refer, 
rather mysteriously, oa p. 125), is given (KM, p. 185). 

B and K appear t have noticed, quite correctly, an elision in the 
argument on pp. 182—3 where it iz stated that Table II supports the 
view that Scottish accountancy was an outgrowth of law, actuarial 
practice and stockbreking. In fact, Table II supports the claim earlier 
on (p. 182) about accountants’ liaks with gentry and professionals. 
B and K's data amplifies KM's aad their Table II does no more to 
disprove the claim than KM's t» prove it, because it deals with 
fathers’ occupations. mot the accountants! 


6. COLLECTIVE SOCIA_ MOBILITY 


(a) The first of B and K’s four po-mts (secondary sources) has already 
been dealt with. 

(b) The second, wide correct, is far less substantial than they make 
out because the prd>ertions with krown social origin in military/gentry/ 
professional remaias much the seme (see Table B). 


TABLE B 
Edinburgh Glasgow 
KM. - 60% 20% 
B&E 56% 29% 


(c) The third poin: brings to the ore the major problem with B and 
K’s paper which is be failure to -ead the KM data in relation to its 
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theoretical concern and to make their points in that context. If they 
had done this they would not read KM as saying ‘the main aim of 
incorporation was to secure respectability for Scottish accountants’ [my 
italics]. The point is that Scottish accountants put great emphasis on 
their respectability, which some of their members certainly possessed, 
in order to establish their market position (KM p. 187); and that 
Glasgow accountants, with fewer ‘respectable’ members, put more 
emphasis on it. It cannot be claimed in relation to the repeated used of 
‘respectable’ in petitions to the Privy Council, that ‘the actual 
wording is surely unimportant’, unless it can be shown that in the 
context the word meant something else. KM's actual words, which 
were central to the paper were 


The advantages of social status and ‘market control’ are closely 
linked. Accountants wanted to control their ‘market’ by establishing 
their distinctive claims to specialist competence, especially in the 
eyes of the Courts. This recognition was obtained by the successful 
claim that all designated members were ‘respectable’, were trained 
in their specialism, and that their specialism included such esoteric 
and high status skills and knowledge as law, actuarial practice and 
accounting. This claim would be more likely to be accepted by the 
public in general and by the legal profession in particular, if it were 
made by men of acceptable middle class characteristics, who could 
vouch for the other members admitted to the professional body. 
Thus the technique of closure was employed by accountants to gain 
the acceptability required to achieve market control [my italics]. — . 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The ‘defective data’ is similar to B and K’s and their improvements 
do nothing to alter KM’s cautious conclusions. 

2. Their mistake about the direction of KM’s argument relating 
respectability and market control is repeated on pp. 128 and 129. The 
argument about closure has been elaborated in'a further paper. 
Given this failure to understand the argument presented and the 
concepts derived from Larson,° Johnson’ and Portwood and Fielding,® 
B and K's assertion that theory is ‘unsupported by the facts’ (p. 129) 
collapses. Once KM’s argument is stated in its original form, it is 
clear that it does not lead to ‘incorrect conclusions’ (p. 129). 

3. Scottish accountants had a strong specific motivation in 1852—5 to 
obtain incorporation. However, it must be emphasized that (a) 
Edinburgh and Glasgow accountants had been considering it for some 
time; (b) Aberdeen did not obtain it until 1867; (c) so far as can be 
judged from Millerson,? these were the only charters granted to local 
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professional bodies ir modern times. These events are not explicable 
by some mechanistic-force exerted by the Bankruptcy Act. * - 

The tentative hypctaesis (p. 12€) cannot be dismissed as ‘absurd’ 
when there are no ezta. It is in line with the paper’s theoretical 
reasoning which remains intact. 

To conclude by »eviewing the points B and K make in their 
abstract, and the resoonses to them: 

(i) KM's assumptions regarding the social characteristics of early 
Scottish accountants are wrong; 


KM's findings (nct assumptions) are the same as B and K’s, with 
the exception of a greater prcportion of merchants among the 
fathers of Glasgcv accountants. 


(ii) KM's inferences about the mctivation of Scottish accountants to 
professionalize are mistaken; 


B and K are therrs=lves mistaken about what KM wrote. 


(ii) KM's assertior of the importance of the difference between 
Scottish and Englist accountants is misguided; 


KM asserts noting but puts “orward a tentative hypothesis for 
testing. 


(iv) The distinction between the social environment of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh carried mach more influence; 


it is not clear from this what it was that was influenced. 


It is useful whea critical interest is shown in a paper, especially 
when accompaniec >y new data. It would have been more useful still 
if the critics had appreciated the theoretical framework and the line of 
reasoning employed. 
T K. M. Macdonald 

Department of Sociology 
University of Surrey, Guildford 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Sociology as a vocation: a Weberian 
analysis of tke origins and subsequent 
developmen: of American sociology 


ABSTRACT 


It is argued herein that Vidich ad Lyman offer a novel, Weberian- 
inspired analysis and critique cf the history of American sociology 
that makes particular use of his sociology of religion and is 
undergirded by W=ber’s understanding of what it means to have a 
vocational commitment to scienzific inquiry. The authors contend 
that on the wkde Americar sociology bears the imprint of 
persistent linkages with Protes-antism. As a consequence of what 
they term the ‘transvaluation of values’, the result has been a 
pervasive tendency to substitxe theodicy with various secular 
surrogates that they refer to as Sociodicies’. This article positively 
assesses the perstasiveness of their claims, pointing to certain 
. problems with thar argument, and raising questions about what, 
ultimately, they 25-l eve the socblogical vocation entails. 


Sociology is the moz expansive o the social sciences and the most 
self-conscious. Its practitioners have felt compelled to not only. cast 
their net outward over the entire sccial universe, but, cognizant of the 
need to contextualize their own work in time and space, they have 
turned inward, as wel. It is a discipline that has not dared to follow 
Whitehead’s injuncti»a to forget its founders. Indeed, in the past two 
decades, during a Deriod for the discipline variously described as a 
crisis, a transition, 'or, more recently and perhaps more appropriately, 
as an interregnum. sociological and historical inquiry into the 
discipline has constimzed something of a growth industry. Even Tom 
Bottomore, who once referred to the sociology of sociology as an 
experience in navel gazing, turred his sights inward when he co- 
edited, with Rober: Nisbet, A Hizwry of Sociological Analysis (1978). 
The earlier survey-hastories offered by practitioners of the discipline 
such as Harry Elmer Barnes (1943), the Bernards (1943), the Hinkles 
(1954), and Howard Odum (1951) have tended to give way to studies 
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that are often more historically delimited but which seek to look at the 
history of the discipline as a genuine topic of research. Thus, Mullins 
(1973) and Oberschall (1972) are examples of researchers who have 
focused attention on the institutionalization of sociology in the 
academy, while there are numerous instances of writers who have 
concentrated on ferreting out aspects of the intellectual origins of the 
science of society. Some have sought to employ new theoretic models 
for comprehending sociology, witnessed, for example, in Fuhrman’s 
(1980) use of critical theory and Roscoe Hinkle’s (1980) efforts 
expended at developing a structuralist sociology of sociological 
theory. Added to this is a steady stream of solid monographs on 
particular schools (e.g., Fred Matthews (1977) and Martin Bulmer 
(1984) have both written fine books on the Chicago School) and on 
individuals (within the past decade, for instance, I am aware of four 
books on C. Wright Mills alone). A popular genre is the critique — 
with Gouldner’s Coming Crisis (1970) being the best known, and due to 
the author’s verbal pyrotechnics being the one that created the most 
colourful fireworks, but also included in this would be the 
Schwendinger’s (1974) moral indictment of the formative period of 
American sociology from the vantage of a one-dimensional Marxism. 

I note all of this only to indicate the publishing thicket that Vidich 
and Lyman’s extraordinarily important and challenging book inhabits. 
However, even with the plethora of work on the history of American 
sociology, the distinctiveness of this volume should be immediately 
evident: it is, quite simply, the first Weberian-inspired critique, 
making particular use of Weber’s sociology of religion (indeed, the 
subtitle is a conscious reformulation of his famous essay on ‘religious 
rejections of the world’). Furthermore, it is undergirded by Weber’s 
understanding of what it means to have a vocational commitment to 
scientific inquiry (more on this last point later). 

Sociology in the USA emerged as a discipline at that historical 
juncture when, in the words of Edward Alsworth Ross (1901: 432), 
Gemeinschaft gave way to ‘the rivets and screws of Gesellschaft’. In 
three distinct, but interrelated ways — theoretically, methodologically, 
and praxiologically — its practitioners sought to develop a distinctive 
response to the attendant problems of industrial civilization. To a large 
extent, they did so by sharing an abiding faith in the efficacy of reason 
and in historical progress. Viewing themselves largely as heirs of the 
Enlightenment, the founding figures in American sociology sought to 
fashion an image of the sociologist as the ‘destroyer of myths’. 
However, as Vidich and Lyman attempt to illustrate, by calling into 
question taken-for-granted explanations provided by religion concerning 
the bases of societal order and the individual’s place in the scheme of 
things, sociologists found themselves moving towards a state of 
anomie. In shattering the idols, they undermined the efficacy of 
operative theodicies. The authors assume (something evident in 
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Lyman’s articulation v2 an existen=ialist ‘sociology of the absurd’) that 
we do not willingly enter the limb>-land of meaninglessness and we 
exit it readily by se2Ling out answers to the dilemmas of our human 
condition capable p> convincing us that we live in a purposeful 
cosmos. In the Amcz-ican contest, this occurred in spite of the 
pervasive imprint of Protestant culture on the American mind, an 
imprint that the a1 kors detect m the discipline despite its overt 
secularism. This is, indeed, the cri x of their argument. Conceived as 
‘neither a history no- an exegesis" (Vidich and Lyman 1985: xi), the 
book is, instead, a Hermeneutic effort to ferret out the linkages 
between Protestantis3r and the va—egated forms of sociology that took 
root in American sei. Underpinning it is a conviction that it is 
impossible to simply zast off the cicak of one's culture at will. Though 
not made quite so ex»icit, it seem: to me that this assumption serves 
to distinguish this ar=“ysis from mere conventional treatments, which 
tend to treat the h&tory of the discipline as entailing a unilinear 
progressive emancipation from re.igion. Put another way, the book 
casts doubt on the Leief, held no: merely by American sociologists, 
but by Enlightenrren: intellectua s in general: namely, that it was 
possible to illumine tne world, to construct a world free from myth, by 
severing any connec edness from tradition. 

The thesis of the 5ook can be stated quite simply, though its 
complexity and sub#ety may not make its implications immediately 
evident: simply put the authors contend that most of the major 
figures in Americar :ociology have replaced theodicy, a vindication of 
the ways of God tc 1amans, with sociodicy, which they defineras ‘a 
vindication of the ways of society to man’ (Vidich and Lyman 1985: 
1). While for some in particular those affiliated with the Social 
Gospel movement, his might have resulted in an attempt to treat 
sociology as the haacmaiden of -heology, for the most part major 
figures in American sociology have sought, implicitly or explicitly, to 
construct their discipl.ne as a surrogate for Protestant theology. This 
occurred for some zsa consequence of a crisis of faith or, as in the case 
of William Graham Sumner, wh- put his religious beliefs in a desk 
drawer, and when a- -eturned, d:scovered there was nothing there, it 
apparently occurred without being plunged into the morass of 
existential angst. 

To this point, one-might sugges- that this account differs little from 
numerous other trcacr»ents. Many have treated not only the religious . 
roots of the disciplznz's founders, but have viewed sociology as a 
religious surrogate. To describe sxciology, religious imagery has often 
been invoked, as with Friedrich's (1970) distinction between prophets 
and priests, Gouldr.e-s (1970) treacment of the ‘piety of functionalism’, 
and Dynes's (19744 characterization of sociology as a religious 
movement’. One zcalitional example relevant to this appeared in a 
monograph by Will&m Swatos ox The Faith of the Fathers (1985: 3), in 
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which he concurs that Protestantism played a singularly important 
role in shaping the intellectual milieu of the founders of the discipline. 
However, he argues, they managed, qua sociologists, to sever their 
connectedness to this culture, contending, instead, that ‘their operating 
principles were those of scientific humanism’. At this point one can 
detect the distinctiveness of Vidich and Lyman’s work: though the 
directions of individual rejections of religion varied, they argue that, 
in the main, sociologists did not dispense with the spirit of 
Protestantism. Rather, they reformulated the elements of a systematic 
theology — faith, repentance, election, redemption, and the like — into 
the linguistic discourse of science. 

In 1980, the American Journal of Sociology would most certainly not 
publish an article that it did publish in 1908 which dealt with the 
‘redemption of the unfit’ and predicted a growing cooperation among 
sociologists, theologians, and philanthropists in, in the words of the 
author, ‘the making of the world and the transformation of society’ 
(Batten 1908: 233). In the ensuing decades after this piece was 
published, scientific discourse replaced religious discourse rather than 
joining with it and private philanthropy yielded to an expanded 
governmental role in the administration of an incipient welfare state 
(in this regard, the authors provide a fascinating account of the roles 
played by the Rockefeller and Russell Sage Foundations and the 
Social Science Research Council during that transitional period). 
None the less, Vidich and Lyman are intent on illustrating how the 
transvalued values of Protestantism have remained, in varied guises, 
deeply embedded in the discipline. 

And here we come to the crux of their argument, and, from what I 
can gather on the basis of the few reviews I have read, the major 
stumbling block confronting those attempting to understand the 
central claims being made. The key concept is the ‘transvaluation of 
values’. While it is clear that this is meant to suggest something other 
than either the tenacious preservation of Protestant values or the 
evaporation of such values in confrontation with the cool, clear light of 
scientific rationalism, it is unfortunate that the authors do not provide 
an explicit discussion devoted to their understanding of this term. 

The subject is addressed with broad brush Strokes, painting a 
panorama that ranges temporally from the pre-Civil War defenses of 
slavery offered by Henry Hughes’s ‘warranteeism’ to Goffman’s 
incisive and acerbic analyses of the human predicament in the 
modern world. The emergence of different strains of sociological 
thought is treated, in part, in regional terms. On the east coast, the 
institutionalization of sociology at Harvard and Columbia is scrutinized, 
with similar treatments for the midwest focusing on Wisconsin and 
Chicago brands of sociology. The discussion of the west coast differs 
insofar as it pays less attention to particular academic institutions, 
though Berkeley, Stanford, and the University of Southern California 
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are discussed, focusiaz, instead, on inkages between the study of race 
and missionary effors directed towards the Pacific, seen as a key 
illustration of the te-sion built irto the universalizing mission of 
American Protestan-iza. 

In addition to exzended treatm-ats of those generally accorded a 
place in the sociolcgscal pantheor, such as Sumner, Ward, Ross, 
Park, and Parsons, th-v also discuss both thinkers who have not been 
regarded as enduringly important figures and figures who had an 
impact on the social =ciences in general, such as Hugo Musterberg, 
Josiah Royce, and E-ward Cummings. In this connection, every 
reader can supply z 2il] of particulars regarding thinkers who were 
not allotted space b2teen the covers, or who were not accorded the 
attention it is thought they meritec. but the range of coverage is, none 
the less, impressive. What is mcssing is a discussion of selection 
criteria, a discussior that could have anticipated criticisms that imply 
that those who were 32lected were done so because they supported 
their case while those cmitted mav have been so because they tended 
to undermine the ticsis. In their assessments of distinct schools of 
thought and individ al thinkers. the authors seek to discern the 
precise transvaluatior of values thar occurred and the intellectual and 
praxiological implica ions of such transformations. Central targets of 
criticism include those who seek comfort in secular teleologies made 
possible by the appropriation o? evolutionary theories or system 
theories predicated o3 concepts o^ homeostasis. 

It is not surprising that Parsons :s a running target of their critique 
since his work sought t» incorporate both of these approaches. In this 
regard, I would like t» note that iu Dennis Wrong's (1986: 92) recent 
Times Literary Supple zat article, more a bludgeoning, really, than a 
review, he suggests t-at this volume indicates the authors’ ‘perverse 
penchant for flogginz dead horses’. Wrong contends that functionalism 
has vanished — at least, he says, ro one has confessed to being one 
during the last ten years. If sc, I have no idea how he would 
characterize the rel-ab_litation of Zarsons currently underway. Using 
the religious image-} of Vidich a3d Lyman, one might suggest that 
this project amounts 1o an attempt to resacralize functionalism. How 
else can I explain Whe fact that as de from the Bible, the only other 
volumes on my booEsh=lves with Evilt-in white ribbons as a bookmark 
are Jeffrey Alexand2r's? Similarly positivism, be it in the form of the 
scientific managerren- of society or the mathematical quest for 
certitude regarding social destiny [they refer to this as the ‘frightful 
symmetry of statist c&' in their arzlysis of Gidding’s missionary zeal 
on behalf of quantification), is cha lenged, in part, for propounding a 
form of sociological cezerminism, and, in part, for efforts expended at 
severing sociological Inquiry from moral inquiry — seen clearly in the 
demand for a value free science They contend that these various 
strains have come ta constitute o--hodox sociology and they suggest 
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that, albeit variable, it has failed insofar as it resorts to secularized 
versions of a world that is embedded in the Protestant notion of 
history as a progressive movement towards the Kingdom of God. 
Even the hard-headed positivist George Lundberg (1947: 104) could 
be led to conclude that science can save us, that the social sciences 
could be the basis for achieving ‘social salvation’. 

The book is clearly not an apologia for sociology, but neither is it a 
condemnation of the entire enterprise. Rather, it is a sustained and 
careful critique from the vantage of two senior scholars who are, 
simply put, ‘for sociology’. To better understand their complaints 
with sociological orthodoxy, it is useful to identify who among the 
heterodox they identify with as well as to determine what it is about 
the work of these thinkers that suggests a promising basis for an 
alternative sociological vision. At the very end of the book, they cite 
the following figures as offering the basis for a post-Protestant 
sociology: William Graham Sumner, John Cummings, Frederick 
Teggert, Robert Park, Herbert Blumer, and Erving Goffman. What 
do they have in common that suggests such promise? Charles Page 
(1986), for one, is surprised that Vidich and Lyman would have such 
a favourable assessment of Sumner. It is interesting to speculate about 
the intellectual linkages that connect Sumner, the laissez-faire advocate 
who argued that you cannot legislate the mores, with the hostility of 
Park to a sentimental reformism and Goffman's coy avoidance of 
spelling out the political implications of his own work. What are we to 
make of this trio? According to the authors these are figures who 
swam against the current and in so doing created sociologies that are 
increasingly severed from Protestant eschatology and its secular 
surrogates. When Wrong (1986: 92) argues that they pay too much 
attention to sociologists hostile to the disadvantaged, subordinate 
members of society, and too little attention to the Protestant 
undergirding of reformist thought (e.g., the abolition movement), he 
misses the point. Vidich and Lyman would contend that in both 
instances, what we have is the imprint of the Protestant notion of 
universal salvation. In this regard, they conclude by arguing that in 
the work of Goffman (and Blumer) we finally reach a stage where we 
have the material that can serve as a basis for a rtew sociology — one 
that appreciates human freedom and historical contingency, seeing 
human failure and achievement as a drama in which the script, to 
large extent, is yet to be written. 

One major question about their critique, that, indeed, has been 
raised by Charles Page (1986: 209) is this: by, in his words, driving 
their thesis home ‘relentlessly’ do the authors ultimately succumb to a 
religious reductionism? I think not, though I also think I understand 
why someone might raise this concern. Vidich and Lyman could have 
addressed this potential concern if they had provided a clearer 
portrait of the similarities and differences between American sociology 
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and its European coaaserparts. To address this would have entailed a 
treatment of two intezrelated issues. First, what role did religion play 
in the formation of European sociclogy and what religion was most 
significant? If Protestantism contained the seeds of secularization, as 
Weber contends, ore could loox at the Enlightenment as an 
experiment in the transvaluation o: religious values. If so, American 
sociologists are rooted in a length:er process of intellectual change, 
themselves the inher-tors of transsalued values, and not simply the 
generators of such values. In this context, what was Catholicism’s 
role, particularly th» Catholicism =f Counter-Enlightenment intellec- 
tuals, in shaping the form and content of not simply some of European 
sociology (one thinks. obviously, cf France), but American sociology, 
as well? Thinking, fer instance, o? Steven Seidman's (1983) recent 
book on the origins oœ Zuropean social theory, which, in emphasizing 
the Enlightenment a-tacks on religion implies that continental 
theorists had manaz-c to sever tory from the imprint of religion, 
especially Catholicism. it would b2 useful to know how the authors 
view this thesis. Secerd, what was the precise imprint of European 
social theory on American sociol-zy, and, particularly in the post- 
World War II pericd, what was the countervailing effect of American 
social science on E.1-cpean socio_ogy? While it is certainly the case 
that national culture: Rave made fcr rather different sociologies, there 
is perhaps a tendency to underplaz the interactive and international 
character of sociolog-. 

Related to this, 4 is importemt to recognize that Vidich and 
Lyman's target, A-re-ican Protestantism, was itself more variable 
than they would soractimes seen: to fully appreciate. One example 
will suffice. In their ciscussion of Bernard and Lundberg, they are 
interested in locatmz their work in a rural midwestern Lutheran 
background. However, I don't mink they succeed in adequately 
distinguishing Lutheranism from 3egemonic Calvinism. While their 
description of the .t-ict.codes cf public morality that they see 
emanating from rura. America is a-curate, it is not clear whether they 
see this as distinctly Lutheran in terms of the forces that shaped it. 
Indeed, if one were interested in wrestling with the way in which 
Lutheran values wtr= transvaluec. it might have been wise to look at 
two important features of Lutheranism that have played key roles in 
creating a distinctive trpe of Protexantism: the doctrine of justification 
by faith rather than by good works, which can have important 
implications in term: of attitudes regarding social activism in general 
and reform in particclar; and the doctrine of the two kingdoms (God's 
and Caesar’s), with its obvious relevance to discussions of political 
sociology. In their discussions of Bernard’s hostility to centralized 
government and Lurcberg’s isolationism, and their view of populism 
in general, grapplinz with these coctrines would have resulted in a 
greater sensitivity to Protestant diversity. Furthermore, Protestantism 
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was a moving target over time. The Protestantism of Dwight Moody 
was quite different from that of Walter Rauschenbusch, which, in 
turn, was quite different from that of Reinhold Niebuhr. There are 
instances in the book where one might suggest that the diversity 
within Protestantism over time is also not adequately taken into 
-account. Parenthetically, an interesting question arises which takes us 
beyond the scope of this book, but, in effect, addresses the other side of 
the coin. To what extent has sociology served to influence and shape 
Protestant thought? 

Finally, we are left with a lingering question. What are the political/ 
praxiological implications of this work? Given the importance they 
attach to Goffman’s work, one might be led to ask whether or not they 
concur with his understanding of the purpose of the discipline, of its 
raison d'étre. At the conclusion of his ASA presidential address, 
Goffman (1983: 16—17) raised this issue and answered it in the 
following way: ‘We all agree, I think, that our job is to study society. 
If you ask why and to what end, I would answer: because it is there. 
Louis Wirth, whose courses I took, would have found that answer a 
disgrace. He had a different one, and since his time his answer has 
become the standard one’. Readers might have suspected, while 
reading the book, that Vidich and Lyman were in full agreement. 
However, at the very end they seem to point the discipline in another 
direction. Building on the work of the heterodox, linked as they are by 
their distinctly anti-utopian perspectives, the authors suggest that we 
can catch a glimpse of a sociology that can guide us in creating a 
vision of a moral community. Rather than eschewing any effort aimed 
at contributing to social change, they offer the possibility of 
constructing a new sociodicy. The task in a post-Puritan America is to 
build upon their work in the process of constructing an appropriate 
sociodicy, one that meets the demands of the day in our errand in the 
industrial wilderness. Seen in this light, this exceptional book is a 
prolegomenon to that task. 


Peter Kivisto 
Department of Sociology 
Augustana College, Illinois 


Arthur J. Vidich and Stanford M. Lyman. American Sociology: Worldly 


Rejections of Religion and Their Directions. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1985. 
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The Contemporary Soviet City Henry 
W. Morton and Robert C. Stuart (eds) The 
Macmillan Press Ltd. 1984 262 pp. 
£27.50 (£8.95 paper) 


In 1984 the Soviet city sheltered some 
179 million souls, or about 65 pet cent of 
the total population of the USSR, so it 
well deserves on-going investigation. For 
outsiders like ourselves, however, this is 
no easy matter. The nature of Soviet 
reality excludes independent visits, pro- 
tracted stays with friendly inhabitants, 
or informative interviews with helpful 
officials. One must glean what one can 
from the inadequate published sources, 
and at best, superficial observation in 
street or library. 

Despite these difficulties, the eleven 
contributors to this volume have aimed 
to cover, in some degree, most major 
dimensions of Soviet urban life. Professor 
Henry Morton leads with a general essay 
on the topic. This includes a brief survey 
of Soviet urban growth, and a discussion 
of what he perceives as its three major 
problems — labour, housing and food 
supplies. He touches on the generally 
unsuccessful attempts to establish co- 
hesive, one-centre planning, and the 
long-standing problem of who really 
. governs, the point here being that local 
authorities are often over-ruled by minis- 
terial prerogative. He offers three 
interesting typologies as a focus for 
further study — 'the enterprise city', 'the 
bureaucratic-political city’, and ‘the party- 
government’ city. Robert C. Stuart, whose 
contribution follows, concerns himself 
with such matters as natural increase, 
administrative control and migration, 
within a general historical context. 

The next essay, by Henry J. Raimondo 
and Robert C. Stuart, takes us deep into 
the finances of the Soviet urbs, or at least 
into the framework which is supposed to 
contain them. This essay is one of the 
most specific in the book; the authors 
demonstrate firstly, that there has been a 


dramatic growth in city revenues and 
expenditures; secondly, that these 
revenues derive largely from indirect 
taxation (as indeed do state revenues); 
and thirdly, that there is a wide variability 
of city expenditures throughout the 
country. The authors emphasize that 
these factors are also characteristic of 
American cities, — though Soviet society 
surely abounds in parallels with the 
capitalist west. 

William Moskoffs contribution 
encompasses urban labour drift, redun- 
dancy, labour exchanges, part-time work 
and student employment. Given the 
nature of the Soviet labour market, these 
topics are potentially of considerable 
interest, but they are treated in a rather 
summary manner, excluding develop- 
ments over recent years. Peter H. Juviler, 
who comes next, is a long-term observer 
of the Soviet family, and his review of its 
problems in the urban context is among 
the most thought-provoking in the book. 
Miss L. I. Shelley concludes the section 
with a brave attempt to bring together 
scarce Soviet revelations about crime in 
the cities. Soviet-type socialism does not 
seem to have brought about any signifi- 
cant reduction in crime levels, but Soviet 
cities, partly as a result of growth, partly 
through government residence policies, 
seem to have developed their own specific 
patterns. 

The third section of the book begins 
with Mark G. Field’s essay on urban 
health services. Professor Field is another 
acknowledged expert in his field, and the 
exposition expands and updates his earlier 
writings on shortcomings in the system, 
not least the poor quality of service and 
inequality of access. Richard B. Dobson's 
essay on education begins with an over- 
view of the Soviet school, and then 
proceeds to a rather perceptive account 
of its main problems. They include 


forward planning, inequality of access, A E : 


the vexed position of special schools for ~ 


more gifted youngsters, the part-time ' 
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sector, private coaching, ciscipline and 
vocational training. 

A review of urban trarsacrt problems 
provided by Sigurd Gra-z is one of the 
best concise treatments I Lave seen, not 
least because of the fev statistics it 
provides on private vehice ownership. 
Towns are also importamt-for the goods 
and services available ia them, and 
Soviet trade figures ind:scate massive 
increases in sales and servi e: over recent 
years. Here Gertrude T. Schroeder's 
essay provides some zebering com- 
parisons, and an understarding of the 
distance which Soviet towns still have to 
cover if they are ever to -atch up with 
western counterparts. Th- final contri- 
bution, by Zvi Gitelma=, covers the 
urban dwellers contact vith various 
urban bureaucracies, partcalarly in the 
matter of housing, pensians, residence 
permits, ethnic identity. -ducation and 
work. This work incorpcrztes the results 
of a careful survey amor g enigres. 

A study of the Soviet ctv by western 
scholars cannot, as we h.ve suggested, 
yield anything like the irsz iit one would 
normally expect to get iror3 study of a 
West European or American town. Given 
this fact, the contributors zc this volume 
haye not done too badly. They have 
presented the problems m a fair and 
concise manner. Having sñ that, how- 
ever, I must add that I thoaght some of 
the contributions to be . little under- 
researched; the existing kody of Soviet 
sociological information ca urban living 
could in some cases hav2 een exploited 
more thoroughly. Never-te=less, the book 
contains much useful aterial, and 
deserves a respectable piace on one's 
bookshelf. 

° K'ezoyn Matthews 
University of *usrey, Guildford 


Sociological Interpretations of 
Education: Social Anzl-sis Series in 
the Social Sciences Dave? Blackledge, 
and Barry Hunt Croom -I-lm London 
1985 353pp. £17.95 (£83.. paper) 


The book under review p-ezents a quick 
and critical review of broz] trends in the 
sociology of education. K is, however, 
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confined to presenting a critique of 
Durkheim and the Functionalist tradition, 
the Marxian perspective and the Inter- 
pretive approach. A critical appraisal of 
these three perspectives lead the authors 
to conclude that the Weberian perspective 
of a macro-interpretive approach is the 
right response to the deficiencies of the 
above three principal sociological 
approaches to education. 

While the functionalist approach states 
that all social institutions have specific 
functions, there are unacceptable 
assumptions and logical problems 
associated with it, such as the ‘reification’ 
which appears as some sort of entity with 
its own wants and desires while people 
are thought of as programmed puppets 
with no creativity. 

The authors also find problems with 
Marxist theory — both the original and 
modified versions — which emphasize 
the deterministic relationship between 
education and society and which ignores 
the way people shape the social system of 
which they are a part as well as being 
shaped by it. 

On the other hand, while the micro 
approaches which the authors prefer to 
call ‘micro interpretive’ approaches, 
rightly view people as agents it under- 
emphasizes typicality and social constraint. 

Blackledge and Hunt opine that the 
Weberian approach is free from all these 
limitations. The authors explain this 
with the help of the writings of Ronald 
King on organizational changes, Ronald 
Collins on group conflict and education 
and the credential role of education, and 
of Margaret Archer on the social origins 
of education systems. 

The main contribution of the book 
under review is three fold: the book 
presents the ideas of the three approaches 
in a readily intelligible manner, which 
will be of unquestionable use to all 
students of the sociology of education; 
more importantly, the authors make a 
critical asscssment of their validity in the 
form of extensive commentary on each 
approach, and, finally they also present. 
what can be called an answer if not an 
‘alternative’ to the weaknesses of the 
three familiar approaches. On all the 
three aspects, the author’s attempt is 
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commendable. Students of the sociology 

of education will undoubtedly find the 
book highly useful. 

Jandkyala B. G. Tilak 

National Institute of Educational 

Planning and Administration 

New Delhi (India) 


Bringing the State Back In P. Evans, 
D. Rueschemeyer and T. Skocpol (eds) 
Cambridge University Press 1985 390pp. 
£27.50 (£9.95 paper) 


This is an excellent book. The editors 
present their collection of original papers 
as a defense of existing work and a plea 
for further work in a particular theoretical 
tradition: comparative historically- 
grounded theorizing on the state. The 
papers collected together in this book 
cover a wide range of topics ranging from 
Keynesianism in the USA and western 
Europe, to military governments in South 
America, to the growth model of Taiwan, 
to labour movements in nineteenth 
century England and the USA to 
colonialism in Africa. The range is wide 
and each chapter is intrinsically interest- 
ing and of high quality. All seek to 
explore the interrelationships between 
states, the wider political economy, and 
the internal societal dynamics of the 
countries in question. There is a refreshing 
absence of abstract theorizing about the 
state, such as has characterized a great 
deal of recent work, particularly in the 
Marxist tradition. The contributors have 
opted instead to provide case studies of 
the state and to leave much of the 
theorizing implicit. 

Despite the wide range of the papers, 
there are some major omissions. One, 
noted by the editors, is the absence of 
any study of Communist states. Another, 
surprisingly, given the professed historical 
orientation of the contributors, is the 
absence of any study of pre-industrial 
states. True, there are in this book 
studies of Third World states, and many 
of the essays deal with the nineteenth as 
well as the twentieth century, but there is 
no sustained analysis of any state before 
the emergence of the capitalist world 
system. (The one possible exception to 
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this is Charles Tilly’s intriguing chapter 
on war in early modern Europe.) These 
omissions seriously restrict the claim of 
the book to move in the direction of 
general theorizing about the state. The 
focus, it turns out, is the analysis of a 
particular kind of state, those in the 
capitalist world economy. And this 
indicates one of the underlying concerns 
of many of the contributors: their primary 
interest is in the analysis of the inter- 
national political economy, and states 
figure in this analysis as constituent 
parts of this larger scheme. There is, of 
course, nothing wrong with such an 
interest, and the chapters by Peter Evans 
on the relationships between states, 
transnational corporations and dominant 
classes and by Alice Amsden on the 
development model of Taiwan, are really 
excellent pieces of work. It is not, however, 
clear that such chapters have a great deal 
in common with the concerns of other 
contributors. 

What the essays do all have in 
common is a belief that the state is 
central to the explanation of certain sorts 
of social change. But over and beyond 
this there are the further questions of 
whether there is any other element of 
theoretical convergence among the con- 
tributors to the book, and whether such 
convergence is implicit in this sort of 
state-centred theorizing. These claims 
will be subject to dispute, in particular 
the notion that a common belief in the 
centrality of the state constitutes a unifying 
element in terms of social theory. It is 
unquestionably true that — at least for the © 
sorts of questions tackled in this book — 
the state must constitute a central part of 
any adequate analysis. But does it follow 
from this that'the state-centred view 
constitutes a unified theoretical approach? 
It is possible to take a variety of positions 
on this: that there is an emerging theore- 
tical synthesis, and as part of this socio- 
logists have increasingly come to recognize 
the importance of state-centred as well as 
social-structure-centred explanations; or 
alternatively, that there are a number of 
rival, contending paradigms, more than 
one of which considers the state to be 
centrally important. At first sight, I was 
inclined to consider this book as an 
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example of the latter. But the editors 
claim that there is an emerging synthesis 
— a Tocquevillian one. The-essays in this 
book, then, represent a peraxcular theore- 
tical approach to the state, one heavily 
orientated in the direction of seeing 
states as autonomous frorx class forces 
and which sees states as -mitiating and 
directing social change Ic is hardly 
surprising, then, that the aathors call for 
further research into the rJe played by 
intellectuals, and the im-act of their 
ideas, in state policy-makiaz. 

It is not unreasonable -o wonder what 
would have happened 1c the editors' 
belief in emerging theorctr-al consensus 
around the state if any one of the 
chapters had been contræted with an 
alternative explanation of <he same sub- 
stantive material. For the various sub- 
stantive topics covered thee are clearly 
controversies about tke appropriate 
framework of analysis. 3mong these 
alternative explanations, many of which 
consider the state to be 2 central part of 
the analysis, there may vll be major 
differences in the way in which the state 
is conceptualised. Ignoring this presents 
what is possibly a false im=ze of an area 
of broad intellectual agreement. In sum, 
this book has succeeded zdmirably in 
raising important questieas, but not 
everyone will agree wizk the editors’ 
answer that there is an emerging 


consensus. 
“an Roxborough 
Lt! of Sociology 
London Sch of Economics 


Capitalism and Social Democracy 
Adam Przeworski Gambr-dze University 
Press 1985 269pp. £25. * 


This is a stimulating brea-h of fresh air. 
It will also be controversial. The major 
point made in the book 3 that social 
democracy is a rational optan for workers 
under capitalism. WhiE sometimes 
socialism may be a sensie choice for 
workers, this need not always be the 
case. The rational pur-ut of their 
collective interests may .nder certain 
circumstances, lead them to strike a 
bargain with capitalists i1 which both 
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Darties stand to gain. Indeed, Social 
Democracy is the only political force that 
zan demonstrate a record of reforms in 
"avour of workers. Przeworski does not 
see this sort of social democratic com- 
5romise (in the framework of Keynesian 
amtervention in the economy) as auto- 
natic. The fact that the game is not zero- 
sum does not imply that it must neces- 
sarily be cooperative. The achievement 
5f a workable compromise depends on 
zhe strategies pursued by the players and 
zhe resources available to them, and on a 
number of technical parameters having 
zo do with the behaviour of the economy. 
Players have choices and face dilemmas. 
As a result they can make mistakes and 
Dptimization is not always achieved. 
When this happens there may well be a 
crisis. The theory, then explains both 
stability and its breakdown. 

The principal way of achieving agree- 
ment between workers and capitalists is 
xia intervention in the economy along 
Keynesian lines. State regulation of key 
macroeconomic variables could determine 
the rate of investment and the trade-off 
between current wage rises and future 
wage increases. As a result, the old 
zocialist goals of nationalization .of in- 
dustry have become redundant. Social 
democrats have been able to work 
capitalism to their advantage and to 
=stablish the material basis for class 
zompromise. Przeworski sees the current 
monetarist efforts as part of a capitalist 
zounter-revolution. 

The author considers the dilemmas 
facing Social Democratic parties and 
zoes on to consider the consequences of 
these choices for long-term conflict and 
consensus. When the working class is in 
a minority in society, attempts by Social 
Democrats to maximize their vote involve 
the possibility of losing their ‘natural’ 
social basis by diluting their appeal from 
2ne couched in class terms to one couched 
in terms of the general interests of the 
zitizenry. Indeed, this tension between 
rlass organization and universal interests 
informs much of Przeworski's thinking. 

Przeworski has presented his argu- 
ments with great clarity and economy. 
Indeed, for some readers the main interest 
of the book will be his attempt to develop 
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formal, game-theoretic models to clarify, 
and at times test, his propositions. For 
some propositions, the formalization of 
the argument is very helpful in that it 
enables Przeworski to bring empirical 
data to bear on them. With other pro- 
positions, key variables are not easily 
operationalized and the formalization — 
given the clarity of the author’s exposition 
— is largely redundant. This is particularly 
the case when it comes to the analysis of 
crisis behaviour. So much depends on 
the balance of political power; and un- 
certainties figure so largely in actors’ 
calculations that outcomes are difficult to 
foresee. Rational actor models here have 
little predictive capacity. 

Although the book is essential a 
collection of previously-published articles, 
there is little overlap between chapters 
and considerable coherence from one 
chapter to the next. The exceptions are 
the final chapter, which is a critique of 
Roemer, : and’ the conclusions, where 
Przeworski very briefly and sketchily sets 
out what he understands by socialism. 
This conclusion raises a large number of 
issues; and they are not all addressed, let 
alone satisfactorily resolved, in a few 
pages. 

There are many points at which one 
might disagree with Przeworski. In fact, 
I found most of his arguments convincing, 
with the major exception of his metho- 
dological individualism. While agreeing 
with Przeworski that classes are most 
usefully defined as effects of social action, 
I found his discussion of why social 
conflict should be structured around 
class axes (rather than any other conceiv- 
able set of axes) disappointing. 
Przeworski’s position leads him to say 
that there are no non-random reasons 
why conflict should be structured along 
class lines; it just happens like this in 
contemporary societies. Classes are the 
result of the choices made by individual 
actors. Why actors should make these 
choices, rather than define their interests 
in more universal terms, is something 
that cannot be answered within the 
author's theoretical framework. I sus- 
pect that this conclusion stems from 
Przeworski's methodological individua- 
lism, which downplays the importance of 
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cultufe and class inheritance. 

This is an important book. There is a 
great deal of thought-provoking discussion 
covering a wide range of topics. It will 
excite, puzzle and irritate. Whatever 
may be said of it, it cannot be said that it 
is dull. i 

lan Roxborough 
Dept of Sociology 
London School of Economics 


Macro-sociological Theory: Perspec- 
tives on Sociological Theory, vol. 1, 
S. N. Eisenstadt and H. J. Helle (eds) 
London: Sage Studies in International 
Sociology 1985 196pp. £25.00 £9.95 


(paper) 


The above volume consists of a collection 
of papers presented at the Symposium of 
Macro-sociological Theory at the 1983 
World Congress of Sociology in Mexico. 
According to the editors, the papers 
included reflect a theoretical shift in 
sociological theory from  Parsonsian 
functionalism and early reactions to it 
(symbolic interactionism, conflict and 
exchange theory) to a new emphasis on 
individual and collective actors as not 
merely the products but producers* of 
social institutions, of whole societal 
systems, and even of the larger inter- 
national environments within which these 
systems are embedded. Within this 
‘constructionist’ perspective, particular 
stress is laid on the symbolic and power 
dimensions of social life. Moreover, 
according to Eisenstadt and Helle 


‘the cleavage between different 
methodological schools, and certainly 
the confrontation between micro and 
macro theory, belong to the past, and 
the following pages are designed to 
help us recognise this in our future 
projects as students of society.’ (p. 3) 


As is usual in works which merely 
bring together conference papers, the 
contributions to this volume are disparate 
and uneven. The papers which in my 
view stand out are Jeffrey Alexander’s 
(‘The “individualist dilemma” in pheno- 
menology and interactionism’), Margaret 
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S. Archers  ((Structura Dn versus 
Morphogenesis’), and Gcroa-Therborn's 
(‘The rise of social scients&c Marxism 
and the problems of clas; axralysis"). 

J. C. Alexander argue: that early 


interactionism and phenomenology had. 


focused on the importance cf empirically 
studying social processes amd interactions 
related to the individual ccnsciousness 
without adopting a methodcDgical stand 
that would have set these approaches 
apart from conventionzl sociology. It 
was only in later developments (as seen 
in Blumer's symbolic interactionism and 
Garfinkel’s late ethncmz hodological 
work) that there was æ shift from 
‘empirical’ to *presupposit cual’ indivi- 
dualism. The latter, by expkicitly refusing 
to accept the existence rf a supra- 
individual/collectivist orde-. created an 
unbridgeable epistemolog-ca xift between 
itself and mainstream socclogy — and 
this, according to Alexander, was to the 
detriment of them both. 

Margaret Archer’s paver -onsists of a 
powerful and sophisticated critique of 
Anthony Giddens' structu-ation theory 
in the light of Walter Buckl=’s ‘morpho- 
genetic approach’. Archer argues that 
whereas Giddens’ duality of structure 
approach leads to a conflatiem of structure 
and action, Buckley's end-teal dualism 
allows one to see these two mensions as 
separate variables. This p*-mits one to 
ask questions as to wha conditions 
render the enabl ng/-onstraining 
influences of structures more or less 
important, and that in tura leads to the 
possibility of theorizing "abit variations 
in voluntarism and determixism’ (p. 82). 

Góron Therborn's paper develops the 
argument that the recert decline, parti- 
cularly in Latin Europe, of a philo- 
sophically-oriented Marxizm has coin- 
cided with the impressive growth of what 
he calls 'social-scientific »-arxism'; an 
approach which adopts & rapprochement 
between Marxism and the rore empiric- 
ally-oriented Anglo-Saxon smial sciences. 
Within this context Therbcrn examines 
the contribution to class zralysis found 
in the work of such writers as Erik Olin 
Wright and Adam Przewcsski. He also 
takes a very perceptive looz at some of 
the major difficulties posel today by 
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"Marxist-oriented empirical class analysis. 

Other contributions in this volume 
focus on the relationship between social 
symbolism and consensus (François 
Bourricaud), on the significance of the 
le-differentiation concept for an evolu- 
tionary theory of change (Edward 
Tiryakian), on the type of sociological 
theory that could be of use to holders or . 
aspiring holders of state power (Torcuato 
Di Tella), and on the construction of a 
-typology of recent theories of change, 
"based on their underlying methodology 
(Ken'ichi Tominaga). 

As the above list suggests, the present 
-volume has no specific underlying theme 
to bring these papers together, other 
than a general interest in sociological 
theory. Neither does Eisenstadt’s intro- 
-ductory chapter (“Macro-societal analysis 
— background, development and indica- 
tions’) help very much to endow the 
various contributions with some kind of 
unity. It consists of (i) a rather vague 
account of recent theoretical developments 
(the author, for ‘reasons of space’, cites 
only his own works, and readers wishing 
to discover what other theories he might 
have in mind when he refers to recent 
trends are urged to look at the biblio- 
graphies provided in his previous 
publications); and (ii) of an even vaguer 
attempt to synthesize the old and the 
new in sociological theory by injecting, in 
rather ad hoc fashion, a dose of ‘con- 
structionism’ into the familiar, Parsonsian- 
oriented Eisenstadtian vocabulary. 

Nicos Mouzelis 


Department of Sociology 
LSE 


Against Fragmentation: the Origins 
of Marxism and the Sociology of the 
Intellectuals Alo: W. Gouldner Oxford 
University Press 1985 333pp. £22.50 


This is a thought-provoking and readable 
study which analyses and criticizes 
Marxism from the standpoint of a 
sophisticated and imaginatively deployed 
sociology of knowledge. In the course of 
carrying out this exercise Gouldner 
produces many insights and discusses 
other commentators on Marx. Of course, 
as one would expect, his aim is not just to 
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look at Marxism historically and 
academically. Gouldner has his sights 
firmly set on the present day and the 
current state of politics and social theory. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first discusses the relationship 
between Marxism and the Intellectual 
Stratum. Marxism is studied with respect 
to Gouldner’s concepts of the New Class 
of Intellectuals and the Culture of Critical 
Discourse. After a rather slow beginning, 
this section picks up pace as the author 
moves into his stride. In the second part 
of the analysis Gouldner broadens his 
focus by looking in greater detail at the 
cultural and intellectual context of 
Marxism, as well as at the political 
struggles taking place within the organiza- 
tions of the Left in the nineteenth century. 
He discerns a recurring pattern to Marx’s 
political conflicts, arguing that Marx was 
embroiled in competition: against other 
intellectuals and artisans within the 
Labour movement. This is, perhaps, the 
most stimulating individual part of the 
book. In the final section, Gouldner 
shifts his attention to a more theoretical 
level, looking at the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying Marxist discourse. The 
book concludes with an examination of 
the dangers of the dynamic of ‘recovery’ 
and ‘holism’ that Marxism brings into 
play and by setting out some guidelines 
for contemporary analysis to follow. 

The most interesting feature of the 
analysis, as a whole, is the attempt to 
take seriously the dictum that ‘social 
being detérmines consciousness’. How- 
ever, starting from this position does lead 
Gouldner to focus on Marx and Engels’ 
own social locations, their struggles in 
the workers movement and tbe intellectual 
and social background. This means that 
what they were struggling against, in the 
broader sense, is relatively neglected. 
Consequently, the fact that their work 
was affected by the fight against the 
bourgeoisie and capitalism is not as 
emphasized as it could be. 

In some places Gouldner becomes 
over-involved in polemics against other 
commentators in this field, most notably 
Hal Draper. At these points, one wishes 
that Gouldner could carry on with the 
development of his own insightful views 
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and spend less time in discussing those of 
others. It is also the case that the 
connection that Gouldner wants to make 
to present day theory and practice is 
insufficiently developed. Despite these 
criticisms, this is a clearly written and 
welcome book. It has been edited and 
organized by Janet Gouldner and Cornelis 
Disco. 
Brian Longhurst 
University of Lancaster 


Marxism and Historical Writing Paul 
Q. Hirst London Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1985 184pp. £20 


This is a useful collection of essays, 
scholarly and polemical, from a prominent 
Marxist *whose Marxist theory is crucial 
to their socialism'. (p. 129) Hirst is above 
all a theoretician: thus Leninism is 
acknowledged, not as a political practice 
or authoritarian political ideology but, 
rather, for its ‘rejection of the essentialism 
of politics’ and ‘insistence on the analysis 
of the current conjuncture’. Hirst 
recommends Leninist anti-essentialism 
in his critiques of E. P. Thompson (The 
Poverty of Theory), Perry Anderson (the 
two volume study of the Absolutist state) 
and G. A. Cohen (Karl Marx's Theory of 
History). Further chapters explore the 
work of Collingwood and the possibilities 
for socialist advance in modern Britain. 
Hirst is clearly addressing momentous 
issues. He is an able and perceptive critic 
quick to point to the ‘speculative histori- 
cism’ of Anderson’s project and to Cohen's 
reduction of complex wholes to ‘a series 
of discrete components causally related 
through relations of functional dependence 
and entailment’.*(p. 31) For Hirst, Marx's 
concept of totality constitutes a complex 
structure that can neither be dissolved 
into an essence nor disarticulated into 
specific determining elements. Against 
Anderson and Cohen, Hirst is surely 
right but he goes much further in defend- 
ing a rigorous anti-humanism against the 
subject-centred humanism of Thompson. 
Hirst is clearly upset by Thompson's 
‘abusive polemic’, the ‘ignorant jibes’ 
and the contemptuous dismissal of the 
English Althusserians as ‘a bourgeois 
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lumpen-intelligentsia’. But. -1 comparison 
with Thompson, Hirst is a Iecidedly dry 
and humourless writer. Thomoson’s work 
evokes a sense of the complexity and 
richness of history in whch historical 
structures are made and remede through 
human practices, throvga an active 
collective subject whici shapes the 
specificity of tradition ard culture — 
especially the libertariar intellectual 
tradition of British sccialism and 
radicalism. Hirst will havc mne of this; 
and Thompson is ridiculed for lapsing 
into vulgar essentialism. Bux t is difficult 
to understand how an historical tradition 
which is never given, but constantly 
undergoing complex structuzaiion through 
human practice, is essenzizlist. In place 
of a living and complex and ap-n historical 
process Hirst advances an abstract and 
formal analysis of the soca. formation 
drained of human involvexent. Life is 
elsewhere, so much so tha- t is history 
and knowledge, not hurian subjects, 
which ask questions: ‘Know-edge develops 
by working over the past preducts of its 
activity, by asking new que-tons . . . and 
marshalling new evidenc- relevant to 
those questions’. (p. 51: Tne can see 
what Hirst means when ac writes of the 
need to *problematise the zu»ject'. 

The relation between Hics "s Marxism 
and Leninism is now clearerzit is not the 
working class, or any cass for that 
matter, which produces tLe conditions, 
structural and culturaL for socialist 
advance, but rather an elie of theoreti- 
cians who, standing above the hurly 
burly of actual history, noze-tke increasing 
fragmentation of the pro.c-a-iat and the 
necessity to challenge *3acliamentary 
cretinism’ (p. 144) in dr name of a 
‘theoretically informed *o- izlism which 
in effect is a Marxism’ (p. RS). And this, 
it should be noted, is to be done within 
the framework of the Labcu- Party. Are 
these banalities really the 5xoduct of an 
informed and historically -ware theory? 
Perhaps it might be noted tFat a signifi- 
cant absence from the Smtsh political 
tradition is working class sapport, in any 
real significant form, of Leamism. 


Aar Swingewood 
London Scaoml of Economics 
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Racial Conflict in Contemporary 
Society John Stone Fontana Press 1985 


91pp. £3.50 paper 


Jntil recently, there was a notable 
absence of good introductory textbooks 
en race relations in advanced industrial 
zocieties. Numerous monographs and 
empirical research have been produced 
ever the last decade which deal with 
2articular aspects of race relations or 
with specific issues of public policies in 
-elation to race and immigration. But 
here have been few attempts to. draw 
ogether the findings of such reséarch 
"within a more analytical framework or to 
Dring together the basic aspects of race 
-elations as a field of study for the 
andergraduate student. 

This slim volume can be seen as partly 
an attempt to fill this gap in the market. 
It is written in a style and format which 
ends itself to use either in specialized 
-ace relations courses or as a component 
of broader courses on contemporary 
sociology and politics. Consisting as it 
does of six short chapters, it provides a 
aynoptic overview of such issues as what 
-s meant by a ‘society of race relations’, 
zhe role of power inequalities and class in 
-eproducing racial inequalities, explana- 
zions of the changing pattern of race 
-elations, and the problems faced in the 
quest for racial justice and equality of 
>pportunity. Each chapter provides a 
brief review of existing literature and 
research, but includes a clear statement 
Df Stone's position in relation to other 
approaches. This style works quite well 
on the whole, largely because the reader 
3s taken through each argument step by 
3tep. A good example of this approach is 
the introductory chapter on ‘race relations 
without races? which provides a crisply 
"written guide to what are in fact complex 
zlbates within the sociology of race 
relations. Another is the concluding 
chapter on ‘the quest for racial justice’, 
which provides a useful account of the 
"ways in which power relations influence 
‘the structure and processes of race 
relations. 

The value of this volume can only be 
judged fully when it is used as a teaching 
text. My own feeling is that there are 
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some notable gaps in the analysis which 
may reduce its value in this regard. The 
chapter on race relations and class is at 
best a limited and partial account of the 
Marxist contribution to this field of 
study. Similarly, there is only a limited 
discussion of the role of political institu- 
tions in the management of race issues, 
both locally and nationally. Perhaps 
even more glaring is the relative absence 
of discussion about the modalities of 
political action and protest which may 
coalesce around ‘racial’ symbols. 
Bearing these weaknesses in mind this 
volume will no doubt help introduce new 
generations of students to the subject and 
encourage them to study it more deeply. 
This in itself will be an achievement. 
John Solomos 
' Centre for Research in Ethnic Relations 
University of Warwick 


Leisure, Mass Media and Social 
Structure Iskwar Mod: Rawat Publications 
Jaipur 1985 316pp. Rs 225 


It is entirely appropriate and pleasing, in 
the year in which the International 
Sociological Association Conference is 
being held in New Delhi, to be reviewing 
a product of Indian sociology. The 
increasingly sophisticated work of 
colleagues from developing societies is 
too little attended to in the west, especially 
in view of the high quality of much of it. 

Ishwar Modi's book is a good example. 
It is based on a modest, competent 
empirical study of leisure behaviour and 
attitudes in Rajasthan. The main source 
of data was a series of interviews, includ- 
ing a stratified sample of 480 in the city 
of Jaipur and a sample of 160 from the 
village of Garhi Mamur. In addition he 
undertook observational work, docu- 
mentary analysis, and a fascinating study 
of fasts, feasts, and festivals. 

After chapters on conceptual and 
historical issues, he examines: the nature 
of the two communities; relations between 
social structure and leisure; patterns of 
income, occupation, and leisure; the 
development of leisure groups and 
associations; cinema; radio; and the press. 

As the distinguished sociologist 
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Yogendra Singh says in the Foreword, 
Rajasthan constitutes ‘a laboratory of 
transition from feudalism to democracy 
with its concomitant cultural and social 
structural correlates.’ In consequence 
the book provides fascinating first-hand 
insights into what we spend much of our 
time telling our students about at third- 
hand. It would be as useful in general 
introductory courses in sociology as in 
specialist programmes in the sociology of 
leisure. 

Among much else, I was particularly 
interested by the following findings: 
participation in religious activities is 
higher among urban than among rural 
people; pace de Grazia and Dumazedier, 
leisure is neither a product of Greek 
civilization nor of industrialization but a 
general phenomenon of social life however 
organized; leisure in India is becoming 
rapidly commercialized and individual- 
ized — yet remains faithful to deep-seated 
Indian values; education has a bigger 
differential effect on leisure than does 
income. 

Ten books by Indian sociologists are 
listed on the cover, all published by 
Rawat since 1980. This is a remarkable 
achievement which deserves the support 
of colleagues in the west in the way,of 
purchase, use, and citation. Modi’s is a 
very good book to start with. 

Dand Marsland 
Brunel University 


Religion and Ideology Robert Bocock and 
Kenneth Thompson (eds) Manchester 
University Press (in association with the 
Open University) 1985 320pp. £5.70 
(paper) : 

This reader is Aesigned for an Open 
University course on beliefs and ideology. 
Within its covers it contains a good 
sample of the classic statements: Marx 
and Engels, Freud, Durkheim and Weber 
are all there. There is a nice section on 
rationality and religion which concentrates 
on the Evans-Pritchard ‘Are chicken 
poisoners rational?" problem, and which 
includes, in addition to Evans-Pritchard 
himself, Lukes on rationality and Hirst 
and Wooley on ‘Witchcraft, rationality 
and other cultures’. 
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The second section of -Ir- -eader deals 
rather skimpily with relays and social 
control in only twc selections: 
E. P. Thompson on Metodism, and 
T. Lacquer on Sunday sch==xs and social 
control. The third contains ‘h-ee selections 
on the theme of religi and social 
cement and the fourtk =ection — on 
‘Religion and Resistance’ —«ontains just 
two papers: S. Hall on *Eezagious ideo- 
logies and social movemertein Jamaica’ 
and B. R. Wilson's ‘A type egy of sects’. 

All collections are open œ zhe criticism 
of selecting the wrong iter. In this case 
the choice of classic stat=ments seems 
better than that in other sections. One of 
the main values of this b—-» for people 
who are not taking the Orea University 
course in question is the brazing together 
of the appropriate bits -£ Marx and 
Engels and the other late —-ats. For the 
other sections, it is not obwaus why these 
items, rather than some ethers, have 
been brought together. Doe Seertz really 
deserve two items when. beer Berger is 
omitted? One also wond= whether it is 
worth introducing a broac topic such as 
‘Religion and Social Contr=1 when it will 
only have two readings al» ted to it. 

Nothing in this collecti is novel or 
supprising but it may Iz-e a use to 
sociology of religion tea-l«e-s who want 
to recommend one cheaz (and large) 
book which contains clear =atements of 
most of the basic theoretical positions on 
religion and ideology. 

Steve Bruce 
The Queen's Unizersity of Belfast 


Consciousness and je Urban 

ience: Studies im the History 
and Theory of i L-rbanisation, 
Volume 1 The Urbanisat-o3 of Capital, 
Volume 2 David Harvey Fasil Blackwell 
1985 vol. 1 293pp. £17.50 «ol. 2, 239pp. 
£17.50 


This is a book for believe=- It is also an 
ambitious book, for it sec== nothing less 
than the construction froar st principles 
of a historical geography cf capitalism 
which, ‘far from disrupt the Marxian 
vision . . . enriches it beyo==all measure’ 
(vol. 2, p. 164). 
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Harvey’s first major contribution to 
"urban studies came in 1973 with Social 
_Justice and the City, a book remarkable for 
the Saul-like conversion of the author to 
“Marxism in mid-text. His more recent 
The Limits to Capital (1982) represented 
an attempt to ‘fill the empty boxes in 
Marxian theory’, the building blocks of a 
-full-blown theory of capitalist urbaniza- 
tion, which these two volumes represent. 
Harvey has no doubt about the relevance 
of Marxian analysis to this project. 
Indeed, these works reaffirm his faith 
(sic) (vol. 1, p. xi) in Marxian categories, 
and he castigates erstwhile believers such 
as Castells for defecting ‘from the Marxian 
fold’ (vol. 2, p. 125). He does not seem 
impressed either by the more sceptical 
analysts of urban issues, such as Saunders 
who ‘naturally tend to view any version 
of the Marxist theory with jaundiced eye' 
(vol. 2, p. 125). So, this is the work of a 
true believer who returns to the tablets of 
Capital for the way, the truth and the 
light. 

What does his exegesis reveal, and 
what are its lessons for social analysis? 
Harvey has divided his work into two 
volumes; the first, Consciousness and the 
Urban Experience, sets out to rehabilitate 
space as a concept in the unfolding of 
capitalism, alongside moncy and time. 
These, he argues, have been allowed to 
mask the importance of the spatial 
dimension of capitalism, and all three 
represent equally concrete abstractions 
framing daily life. The capitalist mode of 
production separates out production and 
consumption, while reintegrating them 
in complex ways. 

To show just how this happens, 
Harvey’s first volume is dominated by an 
analysis of Paris from the 1848 Revolution 
to the Commune of 1871, although why 
this is selected from a range of alternative 
case studies is not clear. He shows how 
central spatial issues were in reconstituting 
Paris in the interests of finance capital 
under the state direction of Haussman. 
In this way, capital solved its problem of 
surplus, and set about reproducing itself 
under the most favourable conditions. 
Finally, class, community, individualism 
and the state are key loci in forming 
social (and urban) consciousness, and 
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capital manages to obfuscate its operations 
behind these. 

The second volume, The Urbanisation of 
Capital, is where Harvey builds up his 
understanding of urban processes under 
capitalism. In essence, these processes 
are vitally important to capital, which 
‘represents itself in the form of a physical 
landscape created in its own image, 
created as use values to enhance the 
progressive accumulation of capital’ 
(p. 25). Capitalism requires fixed and 
immobile infrastructures to facilitate 
production, exchange, transportation and 
consumption. Harvey's aim, then, is 
virtually to re-write Marx in order to 
integrate geography and space relations 
into his general social theory. He tries to 
do this by analysing land rent under 
capitalism, reconstituting a theory of 
residential differentiation,  relocating 
urban politics in capitalist development, 
and treating planning simply as an aid to 
social reproduction. 

Does Harvey succeed in his ambitious 
scheme? I suspect it depends upon 
whether or not you share his initial act of 
faith. His precept that the answer is to be 
found in Marx's own writings jars with 
much of the rethinking of Marxian 
categories which has taken place in the 
last two decades, particularly in urban 
studies. Harvey has little truck with 
revisionists and sceptics, who have found 
that the social world has changed con- 
siderably since Engels and Marx were 
writing. Possibly this is heresy to Harvey. 
This ambitious project will convince 
those who probably need little convincing. 
Those within and outwith the Marxist 
fold who are of a more sceptical disposition 
will find its immediate relevance to an 
understanding of contemporary issues 
somewhat wanting. 

David McCrone 
University of Edinburgh 


Marital Violence (Sociological Review 
Monograph: 31) Norman Johnson (cd.) 
Routledge & Kegan Paul London 1985 
195pp. £8.95 (paper) 

The Family, Politics and Social Theory 
D. H. J. Morgan Routledge & Kegan Paul 
London 1985 320pp. £7.95 (paper) 
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At first glance these two books are an 
‘odd couple’ to review together. Morgan’s 
is a wide ranging sociological textbook 
concerned with a variety of intellectual 
and practical questions and aimed at a 
diverse readership. Johnson has edited a 
narrowly focused,  interdisciplinary 
collection of papers on a topical social 
problem. Yet, upon closer inspection, not 
only do these two books share the same 
point of departure, state intervention in 
family life, but they overlap and comple- 
ment each other in several interesting 
and instructive ways. 

Johnson's book contains ten papers; 
nine discuss different aspects of male 
violence towards women and onc reviews 
the lack of evidence to support the notion 
of a battered husband syndrome. The 
picture of Mr Punch striking Judy with a 
club on the cover of the paperback 
edition is entirely apt, whereas the title, 
Marital Violence, is not entirely accurate. 

The quality of the papers is uniformly 
high and each one includes a useful 
abstract. I was especially impressed by 
the two research reports by three mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Refuge. Both 
contributions highlight some of the 
implications of male economic and 
physical power within marriage. Mpre 
specifically, Homer, Leonard and Taylor 
found that “the husband's exercise of the 
power of the purse and the force of the 
fist coincided in the lives of the vast 
majority of the women interviewed’. This 
disturbing finding is in keeping with the 
rest of the monograph, which basically 
shows that wife battering is widespread 
and that insufficient help is available 
informally and formally, hence the in- 
crease in refuges in Britain in recent 
years. ° 

Notwithstanding the exceedingly brief 
introduction and the lack of an index, 
this book is a valuable contribution to an 
important issue that deserves to be 
widely read. 

Morgan’s book is divided into two 
parts; issues and themes. The former is 
essentially policy oriented in that it 
considers some of the main marital and 
family issues as defined by practitioners 
and politicians, including divorce and 
the medicalization of marriage. This part 
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also examines issues tre have been 
neglected in the ‘public’ —e5ate, issues 
such as class and gender i-2quality and 
conflict in family life. This sa-t ends with 
an interesting, but all -cz brief, con- 
sideration of the social om:truction of 
divorce as a public issue. TE=second and 
longer part of Morgan's be-E deals with 
themes raised by sociolm=sts working 
within different theoretica. serspectives. 
Morgan emphasizes that b= zinds some- 
thing of value in every app—zch but that 
bis preference is for pher»menological, 
feminist and historical accc—rts of family 
life rather than Marxis-, positivist or 
systems-functionalist accce-ss. The long 
and stimulating conclmGmg chapter 
attempts firstly to demons—=te the links 
between the two parts ax secondly to 
suggest that ‘it is high tim--:hat the study 
of the family .. . regained = lace at the 
centre of sociological the—sing’. This 
view is advanced on the zsounds that 
‘the study of the family -a-es us to the 
heart of some of the Es, issues in 
sociological theorising’, iz: 1s such as 
the relationship between -F= "individual 
and ‘society’ and the recwduction of 
social formations. 

Although I am not ccr-iaced about 
the issucs/themes distinz.o3, after all 
the whole text is concer-ed with the 
social construction of -= family by 
different kinds of sociolag=ts and non- 
sociologists, Morgan has »—3-ten a clear, 
thoughtful and scholarly 12sbook. 

In Morgan's terms mzk violence to- 
wards women within the &mily is a 
relatively neglected public issue. The 
papers edited by Johnson =-ew that it is 
not so much neglected as 1-arsformed by 
state intervention into a mznageable, de- 
politicized social problerr. Ft is within 
this context that socia. scientists in 
general, and sociologists in serticular, on 
the evidence of these two e—cllent books, 
have a critical and significa -ontribution 
to offer the ‘public’ debatz «x: family life. 

axphen Edgell 
" Un£r-311y of Salford 


Max Weber and German Politics 
1890—1920 Wolfgang ~. Mommsen 
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Zniversity of Chicago Press 1985 498pp. 
247.50 

Theory of Liberty, Legitimacy and 
Power: New Directions in the In- 
zellectual and Scientific Legacy of 
Max Weber Vatro Muroar (ed.) Routledge 
& Kegan Paul 1985 264pp. £20.00 

A Weber-Marx Di Robert J. Antonio 
and Ronald M. Glassman (eds) University 
Press of Kansas 1985 334pp. $29.95 


Books on Max Weber keep rolling in. 
Fortunately, judging from those under 
review, their ever-mounting number is 
aot associated with a decrease in the 
competence and relevance of the work 
Droducing them. On the contrary, my 
general impression is that the ‘costs of 
2ntry’ into Weberian scholarship, as it 
were, have been increasing, and that the 
great majority of the contributors to the 
zwo collections listed above have paid 
chem in full. Their knowledge of the 
Weberian corpus is, on the whole, im- 
pressive, and they seem aware of the 
attendant difficulties of interpretation, as 
well of the wider theoretical bearing of 
-hose specific questions they have chosen 
zo address. 

The Mommsen book, of course, has 
-ong since been recognized as a milestone 
-n the critical reconstruction of Weber's 
-ntellectual biography. Its first edition 
appeared in 1959, and caused considerable 
zontroversy; by the time he produced its 
second edition (1974), the author was 
able to amplify and strengthen the argu- 
ment, noting that it been largely confirmed 
2oth by new primary evidence and by 
zecent secondary work, and restating it 
at some length against his critics in an 
important Afterword. The present trans- 
lation is based on that edition, whose 
bibliography it reproduces photostatically. 
While regretting its shattering price, I 
zan only salute it as a boon to those 
students of Weber who would not other- 
wise have access to this important work 
iwhich I reviewed in the BJS in 1975). 

One strength of both the other books 
ander review lies in the fact that each 
Dossesses a relatively distinctive theme, 
and thus counters the tendency of such 
>ollections to wander all over the place. 
Murvar, who at the University of 
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Wisconsin (Madison) runs a unit which 
organises colloquia and symposia about 
Max Weber, and who has recently edited 
a valuable bibliography on ‘the living 
legacy’ of Max Weber, has selected 
‘liberty, legitimacy and power’ as the 
theme of his collection. As he observes, 
the first of the three terms has not 
attracted the same attention as the others 
from students of Weber; but his intro- 
ductory statement and his own two other 
contributions to the volume (one on the 
concept of patrimonialism, one on its 
application by Weber to the study of 
China and Islam) suggest that a syste- 
matic attention to ‘liberty’ can pay 
dividends in the re-examination of the 
other two terms. Of the other contri- 
butions to this volume, I found parti- 
cularly valuable Thomas  Burger's 
restatement of Weber’s conceptual treat- 
ment of stratification (11-39), and 
particularly stimulating David C. Yu's 
exploration of the bearing upon Maoism 
of Weber's views concerning Confucianism 
(141—167) and K. Peter Etzkorn's restate- 
ment (and application to some contem- 
porary musical tendencies) of Weber's 
views concerning the rationalization of 
the arts (125-138). Antonio and 
Glassman reflect in their Introduction 
that among the numerous interventions 
in the so-called ‘dialogue of Weber with 
the ghost of Marx’, most ‘use Marx as a 
baseline for interpreting Weber’s con- 
tributions’, and commit their volume to 
reversing that perspective ‘by viewing 
issues in Marxist thought against a 
Weberian backdrop’. The distinction is 
perhaps an overly subtle one, for a few of 
the contributions Antonio and Glassman 
have assembled do not reflect that 
reversal, but are none the worse for that. 
The important points are on the one 
hand that the average quality of the 
contributions is high; and on the other 
that in their different ways most of them 
avoid ‘Weberian and Marxian ortho- 
doxies, which too often have perpetuated 
a totally oppositional view’ of the two 
principals in question. 

Here, I will just mention those con- 
tributions to this volume I have found 
most rewarding to read. Gerd Schroeter 
reviews the express indications in Weber’s 
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writings of his awareness of and interest 
in Marx (2-19). Stephen Kalberg dis- 
tances himself somewhat from the book’s 
eponymous theme to inquire into the 
nature and types of those ‘ideal interests’ 
which, according to a famous statement 
of Weber’s, together with ‘material in- 
terests,’ power the actions of individuals 
(46-67). Johannes Weiss provides a 
preview of the English edition of his 
study of the reception and critique of 
Weber on the part of eastern European 
Marxists (117—133). Jurgen Kocka's ex- 
cellent comparison of the meta-metho- 
dological assumptions and strategies 
of Marx and of Weber was well worth 
reprinting (134—166). Guenther Roth 
has collated a number of texts of the two 
authors which bear (in sometimes striking 
ways) upon the contemporary situation 
of the USA, and gives some indication of 
the results of his current inquiry into the 
persistence of patrimonialism in contem- 
porary political systems (215—233). (In 
his collection, Murvar makes the same 
point — but, to my mind, does not 
differentiate sufficiently between tradi- 
tional and modern patrimonialism). Ira 
J. Cohen correctly perceives ‘the under- 
emphasis on democracy in Marx and 
Weber’, and suggests that its correction 
may mobilize insights produced, instead, 
by Tocqueville and Durkheim (274—295). 
Even this bare listing of topics may 
suggest to the reader what a substantial 
contribution these two volumes make to 
the advancement of Weberian (and, in 
one case, Marxian) scholarship. 
Gianfranco Poggt 
University of Edinburgh 


Relativism and the Social Sciences 
Emest Gellner Cambridge University Press 
1985 200pp. £22.50 


This latest volume of Gellner’s collected 
writings contains seven items, mostly on 
philosophical themes. Included are two 
previously unpublished essays. The first 
and longest of these, Positivism against 
Hegelianism, considers the strengths and 
limitations of  positivist/empiricist 
approaches to the understanding of social 
phenomena, and discusses various themes 
in the philosophy of Karl Popper, especi- 
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ally in relation to the ques 5n, is Popper 
a positivist? (answerec zffirmatively). 
Other essays deal with the concept of 
rational behaviour; witk ze problem of 
relativism (can there be universally and 
objectively valid explanatcns of human 
behaviour?); and with th» scientific status 
of the social sciences. Alsocracluded are a 
useful expository piece: Freat is structur- 
alism? and two reviews of books on 
anthropological theory aad Wittgen- 
steinian philosophy, by Jack Goody and 
Saul Kripke respectively. 

Although most of tke essays deal 
with philosophical issues- they are not 
philosophical papers in th- narrow sense. 
They were written fcr mainly non- 
specialist readerships, anc are discursive 
and often chatty in style. ‘sellner’s own 
views are trenchantly exp—essed, and he 
uses some colourful metzp—ors to drama- 
tize his arguments. Phals=ophers, it is 
claimed, do not know “che secret of 
science’, which is the ‘Sec-ed Fire’ of our 
civilization, guarantecing the ‘totally 
unique’ cognitive growth zx the modern 
era. 

These essays includz, among other 
things, some thought-pro~cking counter- 
arguments to some currerty fashionable 
tendencies (e.g. the terdency to 'socio- 
logise’ scientific progress} They provide 
some entertaining and insxictive reading 
for philosophically-inclin = sociologists, 
and a useful introducticn- » some of the 
central questions in the 5E- osophy of the 
social sciences. 

Phil Bacon 
Diversity of Hull 


New Jerusalem: the Latour Party and 
the Economics 9f Democratic 
Socialism Elizabeth Dub = Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1985 341 pp. £16.95 


Labour Party revisiomisz are usually 
presented — indeed oftem present them- 
selves — as the grey pragmatic realists in 
contrast to their utopixn, sometimes 
millenarian, comrades tc the left. This 
applies a fortiori to the fxd of technical 
economic policy. It.thereface comes as an 
interesting surprise to finc a book on the 
development of revis.o—st economic 
thinking in the 1930s ch=- conveys the 
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sense of fervour and excitement implied 
by its title. This is possible, at least in 
part, because of the work's unusual 
provenance. The author is not an historian 
or political biographer, the usual sources 
of studies of this kind, but a professional 
economist, for whom developments in 
Marshallian or Pigovian theory are 
genuinely engrossing and communicable 
matters. Further, she is the daughter of 
one of the main protagonists in the story. 
Evan Durbin, the economist and friend 
of Hugh Gaitskell. He became a junior 
Minister in the 1945 Labour Government 
and. had a bright political future ahead of 
him when, in 1948, he drowned trying to 
save the life of his daughter, the author's 
sister. 

This book is therefore itself a poignant 
event. The author, having spent several 
years as an academic economist in the 
USA, returned to Britain in the mid 
1970s to rake over the papers of her 
father, Gaitskell, Hugh Dalton, John 
Maynard Keynes and others, and to talk 
to several of their associates, like Douglas 
Jay or James Meade, who are still very 
active. Not only was she seeing in letters, 
hand-written notes, conference jottings 
and the reminiscences of elderly men the 
living development of theories and ideas 
that she and the rest of her generation 
had already come to know through text- 
book  distillations; she was also 
doing this at the very time that the 
Keynesian politico-economic framework 
whose erection she was studying was 
coming under severe, perhaps fatal, strain. 
And the form of democratic socialism 
whose emergence was being described 
was being rejected, at least temporarily, 
by the Party that had been its traditional 
custodian. 

It probably takes a fairly dramatic 
context to render en ing an account 
that draws heavily on half-century-old 
minutes of Fabian Society research 
committees, but such a context is certainly 
here. Dr Durbin conveys to us something 
of the experience of those earnest young 
upper-middle-class socialist dons when 
they begain to realize the implications for 
their adopted cause of the new develop- 
ments in economic theory. In 1931 the 
Labour Party had suffered the nightmare 
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of the Macdonald-Snowden split, an 
election disaster and the realisation that 
it really had no policies to deal with the 
crisis of capitalism that should have 
given it its central appeal. Similarly 
bereft of policies, colleagues in central 
Europe were about to suffer the on- 
slaught of Nazism. But then Keynes and 
his associates began to circulate early 
drafts of their ideas; a little later 
Scandinavian social democracy began to 
put similar ideas into practice. There 
was scope for democratic socialism; it 
was possible to start discussing the 
myriad of detailed, technical policies that 
could construct the route to a better 
world. 

It is often claimed that Keynesian 
policies only found their way into British 
political practice by accident, as a result 
of war-time experience after 1940. This 
book demonstrates conclusively that the 
rising generation of Labour economists 
and politicians had grasped the detailed 
implications of the Keynesian revolution 
and its adaptability to democratic 
socialism as soon as the ink of the General 
Theory was dry. Less convincing are her 
claims for socialist planning. Neither 
during Evan Durbin’s lifetime or since 
has the Labour Party really produced 
detailed ideas for economic planning that 
either integrate government involvement 
with innovation and active marketing, or 
reconcile planning targets with auto- 
nomous trade unions under full employ- 
ment. Perhaps it is in the nature of New 
Jerusalems to evade attainment. 

Colin Crouch 
Trinity College, Oxford 


Skilled Workers in the Class Structure 
Roger Penn Cambridge University Press 
1985 259 pp. £25 


Roger Penn aims to fill a gap left by 
studies of the British class structure. 
Whereas empirical surveys, on the one 
hand, have investigated with great 
thoroughness groups like unskilled manual 
workers and white-collar workers, but 
have unaccountably over-looked the upper 
level-of the manual working class itself, 
various classical accounts of class struc- 
ture, on the other, have defined skilled 
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workers as some sort of labour aristocracy, 
but have often been unevenly researched. 
Hence Penn’s intention to provide a 
soundly based empirical account of the 
class location of skilled manual workers. 
His research compiles data on a single 
town, Rochdale, over the period 1856- 
1964, and focuses on skilled workers in 
the town’s two main industries, cotton 
and engineering. Economic and social 
dimensions of class are examined — the 
former indicated by trade union structure 
and wage differentials, and the latter by 
patterns of intermarriage. 

Rather than put forward a central 
hypothesis, Penn’s method is to derive 
models from the literature — on homo- 
geneity versus sectionalism in the working 
class, on deskilling, and so forth — and 
test these against his data. He is parti- 
cularly hostile to those (mainly Marxist) 
theories which argue for sweeping rhy- 
thms of change. And, indeed, his own 
findings show a marked stability over 
time as regards the defence of skills and 
pay differentials, together with a similarly 
continuous pattern of marital endogamy 
within the manual working class as a 
whole. Thus the notion of a ‘traditional’ 
working class that has declined as regards 
homogeneity is rejected, as is the Braver- 
man deskilling thesis, while versions of 
the labour aristocracy thesis — that 
skilled workers would merge with the 
lower middle class, or conversely be 
submerged into the working class — are 
also opposed. Penn notes that though 
skill and pay differentials have not nar- 
rowed, neither has the tendency declined 
for skilled workers to marry within the 
manual working class — thus disposing 
of what is taken as a common Marxist 
position, that ecdnomic structuring tran- 
slates into social structuring. 

This said, I think one must have 
certain reservations principally about the 
representativeness of the data. The lack 
of any evidence of decline in the market 
situation of skilled workers — one of the 
chief findings — has to be set against 
very clear evidence in the engineering 
industry at least of massive deskilling 
nationally. Yet on Penn’s own account 
Rochdale is exceptional, a sort of back- 
water where competitive small firms 
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and traditional practices zurvived (at 
least until the 1960s). So ts challenge to 
the deskilling thesis amozmes to little in 
the end. Deviant cases azt be used to 
disprove the rule. 

Nevertheless, many o7 ac other find- 
ings stand up much b2 e-, while the 
study as a whole provides r3-ful material 
on key theories in tke sociology of 
industrial society. It will ——zinly become 
an important source for £rxl/ses of class, 
labour market and labour p-ocess alike. 

Tebin Fincham, 
Naper Cag, Edinburgh. 


Consensus and Conflic: Essays in 
Political Sociology Seyn-cx Martin Lipset 
Transaction Books New Ez raswick New 
Jersey USA 1985 375 pp. =>. 


This book brings together deven articles 
written by Lipset, two in =cllaboration, 

over the last fifteen years 5-35. Analysing 
social and political conflict -cnstellations 
in the west during the pasr two centuries 
in comparative perspecti—, Lipset ex- 
amines the structural caions which 
have influenced both pol .cal processes 
and party systems as v=] as social 
movements and the values 33 ideologies 
they articulate. Taken toget-«r the articles 
propose an explanatory s--ema for poli- 
tical behaviour in induscral and post- 
industrial societies. Both ——«s of society 
are distinguished by Lipsc n terms of 
the technological level of 5—cuction and 
the resulting occupational z-racture, and 
their stratification is analysed in terms of 
economic life chances anc s:atus while 
neglecting power-relations —icompassing 
and influencing stratificatie-. 

In industrial society*tbe conflict con- 
stellations within which parzy politics, 
party systems, and specific spes of voter 
alignments emerged are --mztituted by 
the struggle over the c&trbution of 
income and wealth, together ~zth religious 
denomination and the a=uıre of the 
Church-state relation, the importance of 
agriculture vis-à-vis indust— znd centre- 
periphery conflicts. The timmmg and char- 
acter of the extension of the =anchise, the 
structure of the system of interest repre- 
sentation and the ‘public’ im 2=neral, the 
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electoral system, the form of the decision- 
making arena, and the internal structure 
and organizational capacity of the parties 
made for the transformation of these 
social cleavages into nationally distinct 
party systems. When the working-class 
parties entered into the political arena 
demanding political and economic rights, 
the decisive contrasts among the party 
systems had already emerged around the 
other three cleavages. According to Lipset, 
the social and political structure already 
in existence before the last phase of mass 
mobilization influenced the character of 
the working-class parties and their posi- 
tion within the party system. To explain 
the radical or reformist character of 
working-class politics, for example, Lipset 
points to the decisive importance of 
status rigidity and the timing of suffrage 
and union recognition. He concludes 
that the more ossified the status system of 
a society and the later the economic and 
political integration of the working class 
the more likely is a radical working-class 
politics. 

By the 1920s each country had deve- 
loped a specific party system and a 
distinct type of voter alignment that 
remained frozen until the 1960s. The 
development of a new occupational struc- 
ture produced a revamped political con- 
stellation in ‘postindustrial society’. While 
in industrial society the different con- 
tenders in the increasingly important 
struggle over the distribution of wealth 
and income shared a common cultural 
commitment to material welfare, this 
value consensus broke down in post- 
industrial society with the growing 
importance of intellectual occupations. 

-As the intelligentsia pressed for imple- 
menting postmaterialist values, the con- 
flict over social issues polarized the left. 
While the old left is still concerned with 
bread-and-butter issues over the material 
standard of living of the less prosperous, 
the new left is concerned with the quality 
of life. The key issue dividing these two 
groups is economic growth, with the 
former emphasizing the material benefits 
of growth and the latter decrying its 
harmful consequences for the quality of 
life. 

The overall argument that class posi- 
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, tion is not the decisive causal factor in 
political behaviour is also put forward in 
. Lipset’s analysis of social movements. 
In particular Lipset points to status 
deterioration as explaining ‘backlash poli- 
tics: groups whose position and status 
are threatened by social and cultural 
change harken back to the values of an 
idealized past in an attempt to protect 
their interests and soothe their anxiety in 
a troubled world. In this analysis the 
*world view' of those involved in a 
reactionary revolt against modernity is 
related to their position and interests 
within society at large. This concern for 
the structural conditions under which 
specific groups in society come to hold 
specific values not shared by all members 
of society is also manifest in Lipset's 
analysis of the ideology of working-class 
movements and the postmaterialist values 
of the new left. Here value systems and 
value commitments are seen as a socio- 
logical problem that has to be explained. 
On the other hand, however, Lipset also 
has the notion of a dominant value 
system as an explanatory variable. In 
answering the question, for example, 
why Americans who wish to be politically 
dramatic so often resort to violence, Lipset 
points to the ‘ends-oriented’ American 
culture that positively sanctions the 
achievement of socially accepted goals 
and is less concerned with the means by 
which they are achieved. This disregard 
for means is also linked to the prevalence 
of moralist attitudes among Americans, 
stemming from the country’s Protestant 
sectarian origin, which lead to a desire 
‘to attain and institutionalize virtue or 
destroy evil people and wicked institutions 
and practices’ (319). 

We may surmise that the notion of 
shared values also underlies Lipset’s 
thesis that ‘serious social scientists of 
diverse theoretical persuasions tend to 
find comparable answers to similar ques- 
tions’ (p.5). In particular, he argues that 
there is a convergence of views on concepts 
such as change, conflict, equilibrium, 
functional analysis, structural contra- 
diction, evolution, and social stratification, 
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with occupation and status identified as 
the key dimensions of the latter. He sees 
the difference between Marxist and non- 
Marxist social thinkers as simply a moral 
cleavage between those with and those 
without a ‘revolutionary orientation’. 
Lipset feels this moral conflict operates 
within an overall consensus on ‘compar- 
able answers’. This argument for conver- 
gence in social science, advanced through 
the application of a value consensus 
approach to the social science community, 
ignores, however, all methodological dif- 
ferences. In summary, Lipset appears to 
posit a dualistic role for value systems. 
He tends to invoke value consensus as an 
explanation for social phenomena, while 
employing social phenomena to explain 
particularistic value commitments. 

Lipset employs a deductive method. 
His chapters begin with a model or 
hypothesis which proposes a specific 
relationship or relationships between 
a small number of variables. Logical 
categories are then deduced from the 
model or hypothesis. The historical evi- 
dence is then presented as fitting the 
logical categories. Lipset provides no 
tests to alternative models or hypotheses 
against the evidence. He therefore runs 
the danger of construing empirical reality 
to fit the logical categories of his model, 
rather than the other way around. 

The publication of these articles as a 
collection reminds us of Lipset’s willing- 
ness to take on the daunting task of 
explaining western political developments. 
He is able to introduce a kind of system 
into the bewildering complexity, reducing 
the vast array of political behaviours into 
a relatively small number of descriptive 
categories, and identifying the structural 
variables which uhderlie these categories. 
In sum, Lipset’s work, although examin- 
ing the past, is not properly speaking an 
historical analysis but may be charac- 
terized as an investigation of structural 
variables to explain politics in mobilized 
western polities. 

Roland Axtmann 
and Benjamin Wall 





FOR YOUR STUDENTS à 
Routledze & Kegan Paul announce 


SOCIAL SCIENCE LEXICONS 


Edited by Jessica Kuper : 
Designed witt t-e student in mind, the Social Science Lexicons 
deal with specific subject areas within the social sciences. Entries 
are drawn from-he authoritat ve Social Science Encyclopedia 
edited by Adam-and Jessica Kuper, which has already been 
highly praised: 
‘Avery goc¢ bargain... a useful and usable volume’ 
—Alan Ryar, New Society 
"Well written crclinformative, and pitched atthe right level for 
likely readers... should prove useful for years to come.’ 
—David Papineau, TLS 


TFafirstfive bocks in the series are 
KEY TOPICS OF STUDY 


Key Topics ox Sudy gives an up-to-date overview of the various 
disciplines and c-eas of study which constitute contemporary social 
science. Essa~sdeal lywith the various branches, from 
«nthropology to Women's Studies. 

Apri 256pp paper 0-7102-1169-4 £5.95 


KEY TH NKERS, PAST AND PRESENT 


All the great names nthe history of the subject are here— Freud, Marx, 
Adam Smith, Weber -atong with many less prominent but significantthinkers. 
' Apri 256pp paper 0-7102-1173-2 £5.95 


METHODS, ETHICS AND MODELS 


Methods, Ethicsa 3c Models contains valuable introductory essays on 
the main researzF methods, analtical procedures and philosophical 
issues in social sciences. Central issues are explored in the major 
articles. Sacr entries deal with specific terms and jargon. 

Apr? 176pp paper 07102-11724 £550  ' 


. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
POLITICAL THEORY 


Key issues and concepis in politics are covered alongside entries on 
major political thinkers. 
Apr 256pp paper 0-7102-1171-6 £6.50 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Social Problem=cnd Mental Health gives a range of perspectives 
onthe main prolem issues of our age. Entries cover poverty, crime 
and violence, farxi y and social rslationships, sexuality and physical 
and mental health. 

Apt 176pp paper 0-7102-1170-8 £5.50 
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Vic Duke and Stephen Edgell 


The operationalisation of class in British 
sociology: theoretical and empirical 
considerations* 


ABSTRACT 


This research note is a contribution to an important on-going 
debate in British sociology on the operationalisation of class. A 
comprehensive framework is proposed based on three interrelated 
choices. All three choices have both theoretical and empirical 
elements. First, researchers must choose which conceptual scheme 
to employ — conventional occupational class or neo-Marxist social 
class categories. Second, what is to be the unit of analysis — the 
respondent or the household? Third, what is to be the degree of 
coverage? — whether or not to include the economically inactive. 
Consideration of all three choices is followed by a discussion of 
their interrelations and consequences. We suggest an extended 
version of Erikson’s solution which incorporates not only the unit of 
analysis decision but also the degree of coverage decision. Thus a 
respondent based measure covering the economically active only is 
appropriate for studies of production behaviour and attitudes 
(work position). 

Alternatively, a household based measure inclusive of the 
economically inactive is appropriate for studies of consumption 
behaviour and attitudes (market or class position). Acceptance of 
the extended Erikson solution leaves only the choice of conceptual 
scheme. Our indicated preference is for social class on both 
theoretical and empirical grounds. Finally, we recommend several 
ways of improving the quality of datasets with regard to the 
problem of operationalising class. 


During recent years a lively and important debate has developed in 
British sociology concerning the operationalisation of class, arguably 
the most central concept in the discipline. So far the debate has 
fragmented theoretical considerations and the empirical appraisal of 
them. Thus neo-Marxists have revived the issue of social versus 
occupational class and feminists have stimulated discussion of the 
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unit of class analysis. Im addition, contributions to both these and 
related issues have tenced to ignore each other at the empirical level. 

As part of a wider resezrch project concerned with changes in the 
social and political effecs of the public expenditure cuts in Britain 
(Edgell and Duke 1981 znd 1985), we have considered the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of various ways of operationalising 
class. Our investigations x date suggest that in order to operationalise 
class, researchers need -o make taree interrelated fundamental 
choices. At the theoretizz! level each choice involves both conceptual 
and technical considerzt ons (see Figure I). 

The first choice is wach conceptucl scheme (and, by implication, 
theoretical framework) -c employ, i.e. conventional occupational class 
or neo-Marxist social c_a=s. The second and third choices concern to 
whom the class categories should be applied. This entails two linked 
but distinct decisions: ta) should the unit of class analysis be the 
respondent/individual cr =ne househokl/family?; and (b) what is to be 
the degree of coverage of the population? In other words, should the 
classification be based 3clely upon the economically active respond- 
ents/household member: or on all adult respondents/ household 
members? Each of these three kev choices will be considered 
separately and in terms œ their interrelationships. The purpose of this 
research note is to provid= a comprehensive and integrated account of 
all the issues that are relevant to both theoretical and empirical levels 
of analysis. Inevitably tae choices prove to be not as simply 
dichotomous as they kaxe appeared in the ongoing debate of the 
operationalisation of clas in British sociology. 


I THE CONCEPTUAL SCHE=L: OCCUPATIONAL CLASS VERSUS SOCIAL 
CLASS 


There is a confusing and annoying tendency in the presentation of 
British empirical researcz to use the kabel ‘social class’ when the data 
employed are based on cxufational class categories (i.e. the Registrar 
General's social classes). We use the term sccial class exclusively to 
refer to the neo-Marxist categories such as those advocated by Erik 
Olin Wright that are bas-d on divisions within the social relations of 
production (see Wright 1285). By occu?ational class we mean the use of 
categories based primari& on positiors within the technical relations 
of production (i.e. occLpazions) and comprising a small number of 
classes, e.g. the Goldthc-5e seven-class scheme or the Butler and 
Stokes six-class modificetion of the Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising’s social grad= classificaticn (for both see Reid 1981 and 
Marsh 19862). The term =ccupational status we reserve for occupational 
prestige scales usually comprising several hundred categories, e.g. the 
full Hope-Goldthorpe scal=.’ Kelley and McAllister (1985) recently 
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presented an almost identical distinction between three separate 
aspects of class: (a) the categorical blue/white collar cleavage; (b) an 
occupational status continuum; and (c) conflict aspects, e.g. owner- 
ship and authority (i.e. social class). 

The conceptual scheme decision is a fundamental theoretical choice 
between opposed schools with different views as to the nature of class 
in advanced capitalist society. Generally, occupational class schemes 
give primacy to the manual/non-manual boundary and then further 
subdivide according to varying skill levels within each category.” By 
contrast, social class schemes emphasise the owner/ non-owner 
distinction and then further subdivide on the basis of control over 
labour.’ 

Many sociologists have argued that the manual/non-manual 
cleavage is the basic structural fault in advanced capitalist societies 
(e.g. King and Raynor 1981; Roberts et al. 1977). Similarly, Kelley 
and McAllister (1985) have stated that the blue/white collar 
distinction is the dominant conception of class in political science. 
Occupational class dominates empirical social research in Britain. 
For example, the vast majority of articles (90 per cent) containing 
empirical data with class as a variable in the three main British 
sociology journals (British Journal of Sociology, Sociological Review and 
Sociology) over the period 1980—84 utilise some form ofthe conventional 
conceptual scheme based on occupational class categories.* 

However, following a mounting tide of criticisms, a recent literature 
review by Newby et al. (1985) concluded that there is much less 
confidence that the manual/non-manual boundary is the most salient 
or meaningful distinction. Westergaard and Resler (1975) have 
pointed out that the conventional distinction worked better for some 
variables than for others. More specifically, Parkin (1979) has 
suggested that it is only within the framework of factory conflict (a 
declining fraction of work situations) that the traditional cleavage 
corresponds to the line of social confrontation. Several authors have 
stressed the inadequacy of conventional occupational scales for 
women (e.g. Dale et al., 1985; Dex 1985; Heath and Britten 1984). 
Stewart et al. (1980) have also challenged the conventional use of 
occupation as an indicator of class, but their argument centres on the 
failure to accommodate the dynamic nature of career structures. 


Which particular operational scheme? The choice between whether occu- 
pational or social class is most consistent with the researchers’ 
theoretical position is not the end of the decision making. Each of the 
two conceptual schemes has given rise in practice to a variety of 
alternative operational schemes. Interestingly, some researchers 
recently have even advocated a combination of the two. 


(a) Occupational class The three occupational class. schemes most 
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commonly used by British social scientists in recent years are the 
Registrar General’s ‘social’ classes (Boston 1980; Leete and Fox 
1977), derivations from the Hope-Goldthorpe class scheme (Gold- 
thorpe and Hope 1974; Goldthorpe et al. 1980) and Butler and Stokes’ 
social grade classification as used in the British Election Study (Butler 
and Stokes 1974; Kahan et al. 1966). Just as the Registrar General's 
scheme has come to dominate official statistics, so political science has 
tended to follow Butler and Stokes and sociology some form of 
Goldthorpe. All three require information on both occupational unit 
group and employment status. In each case the final class categories 
involve some merging of different employment statuses into the same 
class category. For instance, social grade A contains large employers, 
large managers, higher professionals and higher administrators. 


(b) Social class Wright has had a profound influence on the develop- 
ment of social class categories based on the social relations of production 
as an alternative to occupational class categories based on the technical 
relations of production. This is partly because his theoretical scheme is 
more readily operationalised than those of Carchedi (1977) and 
Poulantzas (1975). Wright’s original formulation, utilised in his 
earlier empirical work (Wright and Perrone 1977; Wright 1978), 
comprised four basic locations — employer, petty bourgeois, controller 
of labour (i.e. manager or supervisor) and worker." Subsequently 
Wright mark II introduced further elaborations such as the sub- 
division of manager and supervisor, and the introduction of small 
employer and semi-autonomous worker categories (Wright et al. 
1982). 

In his latest book, Wright mark III (1985) has considerably revised 
his typology of class locations in a capitalist society. The revised 
typology is divided into two parts; one for owners and one for non- 
owners of the means of production. Within the latter part locations 
are distinguished by two subordinate relations of exploitation 
characteristic of capitalist society, i.e. 'organisation assets and 
skill/credential assets’ (1985:87). This reconceptualisation consider- 
ably increases the complexity of ‘new middle class’ contradictory 
locations and their theoretical-political status in his neo-Marxist 
general theory and introduces a neo-Weberianeelement (Giddens 
1985; Carter 1986; Rose and Marshall 1986). 


(c) Social class and occupational class combined Recently attempts have 
been made to combine elements of both conceptual schemes. 
Dunleavy and Husbands (1985) use the basic Wright scheme of four 
classes but then subdivide the controllers and workers by the 
traditional manual/non-manual cleavage. Penn and Dawkins (1983) 
similarly amend the basic scheme by (i) placing professionals and 
administrators in the intermediate coordinators’ category along with 
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managers and supervisors, and (ii) subdividing workers into routine 
white collar and skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled manual. 


2. THE UNIT OF ANALYSIS: RESPONDENT OR HOUSEHOLD 


This choice forms the first part of the decision as to whom to apply the 
occupational class or social class categories. Is the appropriate unit of 
class analysis the respondent/individual or the household/ family? 

The case for a respondent based indicator is a simple one. It is argued 
that a study of respondent attitudes and behaviour should logically be 
analysed in terms of the direct experience of the respondent. For 
instance, Stanworth (1984) suggests that the direct occupational 
experience of working wives is more relevant to their class action than 
the occupational experience of their husbands. 

On the other hand, several prominent British theorists on social 
stratification are insistent that the household (family) rather than the 
individual is the appropriate unit of class analysis (e.g. Giddens 1980; 
Goldthorpe 1984; Parkin 1971). The main argument advanced in 
favour of a household measure is that the family/household acts as the 
basic unit of economic strategy both in terms of production (i.e. 
whether or not the spouse works) and consumption. It is in this sense 
that Goldthorpe (1983) asserts that lines of class division run between 
rather than through families. 

Interestingly, our open-ended qualitative data on respondent 
réactions to the spending cuts clearly reveal that such reactions are 
based not only on direct personal experience but also on events in the 
life of significant others in the household. The class and sectoral 
locations of both the respondent and others in the household proved 
important (see Edgell and Duke 1986b). For instance, the fact that the 
respondent’s husband was an employer or that the respondent’s wife 
was a nurse in the public sector had a marked influence on attitudes 
and behaviour. An analogous point can be found in Stanworth (1984), 
who argues that the conditioning of employment experience can occur 
from wife to husband as well as from husband to wife (see also Dex 
1985). 

In our view, the most instructive contribution to the respondent 
versus household debate has been that of Erikson (1984). His solution 
suggests that both measures are appropriate but in different circum- 
stances. Erikson proposes two class concepts, one work-related with 
individuals as the unit of classification, and one market-related with 
families as the unit of classification; he calls these work position and 
class position respectively. He argues that the work position relates 
uniquely to the individual and thus empirical research concerned with 
production behaviour/attitudes should use a.respondent based 
indicator of class. By contrast, the class position refers to the family or 
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household, so that the relevant indicator in studies of consumption 
behaviour/attitudes should be a household measure.’ His empirical 
evidence from Sweden corroborates that taking the occupation of both 
spouses into account explains more of the variation in family class 
position than merely taking one of the spouses (however defined). 


Which method of measuring household class? Application to the respondent is 
the most straightforward procedure to operationalise, although some 
authors have suggested the complication of employing different 
occupational categories for women than for men (e.g. Arber et al. 
1984; Murgatroyd 1984). Selection of the household option involves the 
further decision of which indicator is most appropriate, i.e. whether to 
utilise head of household (usually male), a joint classification (or 
combinations in Erikson’s terminology) of household members, or the 
dominant member of the household (not necessarily male).? Alterna- 
tively, Dex (1985) has advocated recently the use of multiple 
indicators to accommodate the influence of different members of the 
household. 

Where there is only one adult in a household the operational 
procedure is unproblematic and indeed identical to a respondent 
based indicator. However, where there is more than one adult in the 
household, and if the two (or more) adults are in different class 
locations, the question arises as to which should determine the 
household class measure. 

There has been no shortage of advocates for basing household class 
location on the male head of household (e.g. Bechhofer 1969; Goldthorpe 
1983). We reject this option on the grounds of sexist bias. Where the 
male head procedure is combined with the use of occupational class 
(as has frequently been the case), many critics have argued that this 
tends to conceal the extensive sex discrimination in the labour market 
(e.g. Delphy 1981; West 1978). This is not to argue against household 
measures per se but merely that there is no inherent a priori reason why 
the household location should always be determined by the male. 
Stanworth (1984) reveals that significantly only 19 per cent of men in 
the labour force now provide sole financial support for a wife and 
dependent offspring. 

' An alternative procedure which takes both spouses into account is 
to employ a system of joint classification. Britten and Heath (1983) 
utilise a scheme where the occupational locations of both spouses are 
incorporated into the classification. They thereby enumerate that 20 
per cent of the British class structure is comprised of cross-class 
families in terms of the manual/non-manual divide. Goldthorpe 
(1983) is strongly critical of the notion of cross-class families. He cites 
the frequency with which women move between manual and non- 
manual jobs as support for the view that this movement does not 
represent a shift in class location. Moreover, movement of one of the 
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spouses into/out of the labour market adds to the amount of spurious 
class mobility generated by the joint classification system. It is 
possible that a joint classification system based on social class 
categories may be of more utility but we share, the reservations 
outlined above regarding such a system based on occupational class. 

The third possibility is to consider all adult members of the 
household and then locate the household/family according to the 
principle of dominance. In the USA, Haug (1973) argued for the 
allocation of families to the ‘social’ class level (in fact the indicators 
were occupation and education combined) of the higher of the 
marriage partners. More recently, Erikson (1984) has advocated 
classifying households according to the highest occupational class in 
the family unit. Application of the dominance principle for household 
measures of class allows the husband or wife or significant other in the 
household to determine the class location of the household. Support 
for Erikson’s dominance approach has been advanced on both 
theoretical and empirical grounds in the context of the debate on 
women and class analysis (Goldthorpe 1984; Goldthorpe and Payne 
1986). Criticism of Erikson has been directed at the many assumptions 
he makes in the construction of his class index (Roberts 1986). We 
have extended the use of the dominance method to social class 
categories in previous papers (Edgell and Duke 1986a and 1986b). 
The ‘highest’ is classified in descending order from employer, through 
petty bourgeois and controller to worker. 

There are, however, several important arguments against the 
dominance method. First, the method requires a hierarchical class 
scheme with a clear order of:dominance. It is thus appropriate for the 
Butler and Stokes social grade scheme but less so for Wright's social 
class mark III and for Goldthorpe's seven-class scheme. Both of the 
latter schemes are comprised of qualitatively distinct class locations, 
with top and bottom classes clearly defined but the dominance order 
in the contradictory locations/intermediate class is less apparent. 
Second, a single dominance measure of household class loses infor- 
mation on the distinctive components of the household, as Dex (1985) 
has pointed out. For instance, a three petty bourgeois household is 
qualitatively different from a household with one petty bourgeois and 
two workers. Third, the empirical effect of using the dominance 
method is to reduce the size of the working class. This is because the 
dominance principle is applied upwards rather than downwards. For 
example, in the case of our panel sample, Wright's working class 
category decreases from 56 per cent of respondents to 37 per cent of 
households when the latter are classified on a dominance basis and 
Goldthorpe's working class decreases to only 10 per cent! 

The final alternative is to include the class location of both respondent 
and others in the household in the form of multiple indicators. Dex (1985) 
has argued that a set of variables are preferable to a single household 
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indicator in that they describe more accurately the location and 
circumstances of a household. This solution allows the influence of 
either or both to be displayed in the analysis. The use of multiple 
indicators also copes better with the frequent existence in research 
data sets of more detailed information on the respondent than the 
spouse, and more detailed information on the spouse than on others in 
the household (cf. Wright, 1985). Often the respondent does not know 
the finer details of the work position of others in the household. The 
number of categories can be varied with multiple indicators to 
accommodate the differing levels of information. In short, the 
multiple indicator approach has many advantages and is therefore 
now our preferred method. 


3. THE DEGREE OF COVERAGE: ALL ADULTS OR THE ECONOMICALLY 
ACTIVE ONLY 


A second element in the choice of whom is to be classified is whether 
to include or exclude the economically inactive. The decision is 
complicated further by the existence of different degrees of economic 
activity/inactivity. Economic activity is divided conventionally into 
full-time and part-time work with a variable boundary line depending 
on the purpose of the research. There are even more types of economic 
inactivity which range from the permanently inactive (i.e. retired and 
disabled), through the possibly temporarily inactive (i.e. unemployed 
and housewife) to the temporarily inactive (i.e. student). Interestingly, 
the practice of excluding unpaid housework (and therefore women) 
from the official definition of economic activity dates from the 1881 
Census in Britain (Hakim 1980). 

A pragmatic justification for the economically active only option rests 
on its convenience and comparability; the former in that it obviates 
the necessity to decide what to do with the various inactive categories 
and the latter because of the preponderance of previous research 
employing this option. A case can also be made for this option on 
more valid theoretical grounds by extending the Erikson solution 
outlined previously in section 2. Thus, where the purpose of the 
research is to examine production behaviour/attitutles the appropriate 
class operationalisation procedure is to include economically active 
respondents only. 
` A general criticism of all studies that exclude economically inactive 
adults is their resultant restrictive and distorted view of the class 
structure. If only the economically active are included in class 
analysis, then just over 40 per cent of the adult population in Britain 
are excluded (Central Statistical Office 1985). Similarly, restriction to 
economically active males excludes fully 65 per cent of the adult 
population. Generalisations about the class structure and class 
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relationships are likely to be less than ‘totally’ valid when they are 
based on such a small and unrepresentative section of the adult 
population. 

The case for classifying the economically inactive (wherever possible) 
by their previous class location is thus a strong one. With regard to 
housewives, Heath and Britten (1984) have documented their 
attachments to particular kinds of work such that their potential 
labour market participation is identical to their previous occupational 
class position. 

We therefore support the view (cf. Erikson) that all households are 
implicated in the class structure. Movements into/out of the labour 
market should not automatically change the class location of the 
bousehold (cf. Goldthorpe 1984). Thus a move into domestic labour, 
unemployment or retirement does not result in the respondent/family 
‘falling off the edge of the class structure to become ‘non-persons’ and 
thereby be excluded from the empirical analysis of class. The current 
record numbers of both unemployed and retired in Britain serve to 
underline the salience of the point. 

We are now in a position to extend the Erikson solution to 
incorporate the degree of coverage decision as well as the unit of 
analysis decision. In his article the latter is explicitly stated whilst the 
former is only implicit. Thus empirical research into production 
behaviour/attitudes (work position) should employ a respondent 
based measure of class and also cover the economically active only 
(hereafter REA, i.e. respondent economically active). On the other 
hand, empirical studies of consumption behaviour/attitudes (class 
position) should utilise a household measure of class and also include 
the economically inactive (hereafter HALL, i.e. household all). 
Depending on the purpose of the research, the extended Erikson 
solution provides answers to, two of the three choices involved in 
operationalising class. The remaining choice is that of occupational 
class versus social class, to which we will return later. 


Which definition of economically active and inactive? Studies which utilise a 
respondent based measure for the economically active only must 
decide straightforwardly whether or not to include part-timers. 
Equivalent household based measures may face the additional 
problem of households where one (or more) adult is working full-time 
and one (or more) part-time. Erikson (1984) discusses the possibility 
that the occupations of those that work full-time should dominate the 
occupations of those that work part-time. However, in his empirical 
analysis, this household full-time dominance indicator fared slightly 
worse than a dominance measure ignoring the full-time/part-tim 
distinction. : 
Dale et al. (1985) propose that occupation is not an appropriate 
basis for the allocation of class location to those not directly involved 
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in the labour market. An alternative proposal is to classify the 
economically inactive by their previous occupational or social class 
location. Such a method is readily applicable to the retired and 
housewives/unemployed who have worked previously but not to 
students or housewives/unemployed who have never worked. 

There is a strong case for classifying the retired by their previous 
occupational or social class. Since pensions are occupationally 
related, earned inequalities are perpetuated beyond retirement (Reid 
1981). Bechhofer (1969) underlined the importance of classifying the 
previous main job rather than simply the last job which may have 
been a part-time semi-retirement position. Erikson (1984) categorises 
his retired Swedes by their previous main occupational class. We have 
applied the same principle to social class categories on the grounds 
that retired employers retain their material advantages over, and 
different values from, retired workers (Edgell and Duke 1985 and 
1986b). 

Less agreement is apparent over the classification of housewives. 
Erikson does not include housewives! previous occupation in his 
household measure. It has been argued that last occupation is a good 
predictor for unwaged women (Heath and Britten 1984), although 
others have suggested that *when only the most recent occupation is 
available this provides a poorer indication of class position than the 
occupation held prior to their first child's birth’ (Arber et al. 1986: 58). 

A similar dilemma exists regarding the classification of the 
unemployed. Bechhofer (1969) suggested a distinction between the 
temporary and long-term unemployed with only the former to be 
categorised by previous occupation. More recently, some researchers 
have treated the unemployed as a separate underclass in their 
operationalisation. This strategy has been applied with both the 
Hope-Goldthorpe classes (Lovatt and Ham 1984) and social class 
categories (Hagan and Albonetti 1982). The growth in the number of 
teenagers on some form of state work training scheme (e.g. YTS) has 
- highlighted the need for a separate category of economic status to 
cover this group. ; 


SUMMARY OF INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN CHOICES AND OF THE EXTENDED 
ERIKSON SOLUTION 


It is important to ‘recognise the interrelatedness and consequences of 
the operational choices. The alternative procedures have different 
implications for the shape and character of the class structure. For 
instance, the size of the working class is larger when using social class 
than it is with occupational class, whatever the combination of unit of 
analysis and degree of coverage. Furthermore, REA procedures 
provide a much narrower definition of what constitutes the class 
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structure than do HALL procedures, irrespective of which conceptual 
scheme is employed. For instance, with our panel we are able to 
allocate 59 per cent to a class category using REA compared with fully 
100 per cent using HALL. l 

Even more restrictive is the frequent practice of sampling REA 
males only. The dominance of this procedure in recent British 
sociology is corroborated by the fact that four of the major book length 
empirical studies of stratification in Britain employ it (Goldthorpe et 
al. 1969; Goldthorpe et al. 1980; Roberts et al. 1977; Stewart et al. 
1980). The feminist critique that much of British sociology in the area 
of stratification is based on partial analyses of economically active 
males has therefore considerable empirical support. 

As a final example, the restricted procedure based on economically 
active males only will either relatively increase the proletarian 
character of the class structure with occupational class (i.e. excluding 
predominantly non-manual ‘middle-class’ females); or conversely 
relatively decrease the proletarian character of the class structure with 
social class (i.e. excluding females who are predominantly non- 
managerial employees). 

Our extended Erikson solution suggests the use of alternative 

indicators depending on the focus of the research, Thus if the 
emphasis is on work position REA should be the unit of classification, 
whereas HALL is the appropriate unit when concentrating on class 
position. Dale et al. (1985) have similarly advocated a distinction 
between relationship to the labour market measured at the level of the 
individual and patterns of consumption measured at the level of the 
family. With two of the three choices determined by the nature of the 
research problem, this leaves only the fundamental theoretical choice 
between occupational class and social class. 
: On the basis of completed analyses of our large scale panel survey, 
our preference is for social class categories rather than occupational 
class. There are five main reasons for this preference. First, the 
employer and petty bourgeois categories have emerged as highly 
distinctive in our research on economic, social and political variables 
(see Edgell and Duke 1985, 1986a and 1986b). In occupational class 
schemes, however, these categories are submerged with other 
occupations, whichedilutes their theoretical and empirical substance. 
The distinctive identity of the petty bourgeoisie has been supported 
by other researchers in Britain (Penn 1981; Lovatt and Ham 1984; 
Heath et al. 1985), although the diversity of employment situations 
covered by this class category needs to be recognised (Dale 1986). 

Second, there is a greater congruence between social class categories 
(based on ownership and control) and theoretical treatments of class 
than there is between the latter and occupational class schemes. The 
existence of a hiatus between theoretical controversies and operational 
definitions of class was documented by Weinberg and Lyons (1972). 
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Moreover, Marsh (1986b), Penn (1981) and Westergaard and Resler 
(1975) have stressed the folly of employing an indicator of class 
(occupation) which fails to identify the capitalist class (a point which 
relates back to our first reason above). More specifically, it is 
inappropriate to test Marxist inspired theories/hypotheses regarding 
class relationships by operationalising class in an essentially non- 
Marxist, positional way (see Edgell and Duke 1986b). 

Third, sectoral cleavage theory fits better with social class categories 
than with occupational class. This is largely because the sectoral 
category of self-employed coincides with the employer and petty 
bourgeois classes. The worker and controller of labour classes can 
then be divided neatly into public and private sectors. Given the 
increased salience of sectoral conflict (Dunleavy 1979, 1980a and 

` 1980b), the ability to accommodate both class and sectoral effects in 
the same model is a marked advantage. We have employed such a 
model successfully in previous analyses which demonstrate the 
fragmentation of the worker and controller classes by both production 
sectoral cléavages (Edgell and Duke 1983) and consumption sectoral 
cleavages (Duke and Edgell 1984). Indeed, the principle of fragmen- 
tation may be extended to accommodate the manual/non-manual 
cleavage within the worker and controller classes as Dunleavy and 
Husbands (1985) have shown. 

Fourth, social class categories are less contaminated by gender 
effects than occupational class categories. Gender has an important 
influence on the occupational structure and who occupies which jobs 
(Murgatroyd 1982; Dex 1985). Dunleavy and Husbands (1985) have 
argued that gender as a variable is logically and empirically priox to 
occupational class, and moreover five out of every six employed 
women are located in the routine non-manual or unskilled manual 
categories. Previous contributors to the current debate on class have 
stressed similarly that the manual/non-manual divide has little 
relevance for women's jobs (Dale et al. 1985; Heath and Britten 1984). 
Using respondent occupational class (cf. Butler and Stokes 1974) the 
majority of women are middle class (65 per cent non-manual), 
whereas the majority of men are working class (58 per cent manual). 
However, respondent social class (Wright mark I) indicates that the 
majority of both sexes are working class (employees with neither 
ownership nor authority), but with women more proletarianised than 
men (79 per cent and 59 per cent respectively).? 

Fifth, social class classifications are less vulnerable to processes 
such as professionalisation and deskilling compared to occupational 
class classifications. For example, in the British censuses, nurses were 
upgraded three times between 1861 and 1891 (Davies 1980), and 
clerks were downgraded three times between 1911 and 1931 (Hakim 
1980). Thus, in these respects the occupational class structure is 
subject to greater change than the social class structure. 
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Discussion of the relacive merits ard demerits of social class and 
occupational class schemes is the neglected element in the current 
debate on the operatioralisation of class in British sociology, although 
it is discussed briefly in Crompton and Mann (1986). The relevance of 
this choice to the issue 2" women and class analysis, an issue that has . 
tended to dominate the wider debzte, is readily apparent above, 
though the implications d` the choice are far broader than this issue. 
The importance of the distinction between occupational class and 
social class has been further highlighted by the work of Robinson 
(1984), who demonstrates that occupational mobility is not the same 
as (social) class mobili-y 3or five couatries including Britain. 

Other researchers of z more neo-V/eberian persuasion may prefer 
some form of occupational class sckeme but the extended Erikson 
solution applies equal: n their case. It is, of. course, a separate 
empirical issue as to waich of occupational and social class works 
better, and indeed wh.ch of REA and HALL works better, in 
explaining various dep2acent variables. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Class is arguably the most central concept in sociology but the debate 
on its operationalisation in Britain hes been fragmentary. The recent 
contributions to the desate, though useful in some respects, have 
tended to present only 2zrtial treatments, e.g. concentrating on the 
unjt of analysis decision i3 relation to occupational class.There is an 
urgent need for a cornorehensive approach that considers all the 
interrelated issues in Loch theoretical and empirical terms. This 
research note has preseced a comprekensive review of the theoretical 
and empirical issues involved in the operationalisation of class. A 
framework has been prodesed based oa three operational choices; the 
conceptual scheme, the -nit of analysis and the degree of coverage. 
Our proposed resolutcn of the operational choices rests on what 
“we have termed ‘the extended Erikson solution’. Erikson proposed 
that analyses of the war= 2osition (i.e. relating to production) should 
employ the respondentes the unit of analysis. On the other hand, the 
household should be the-unit of analys:s in studies of the class position 
(i.e. relating to consuri»&on). We have extended this dichotomy to 
incorporate the degree ef coverage decision. Work position research 
should be based on eccromically. active respondents (REA), whereas 
class position research should include all households (HALL). The 
final decision is then Æ natter of which theoretical framework to 
adopt, ie. occupatioma. class or sccial class. However, Erikson's 
empirical data is limitec m the sense that all his dependent variables 
are concerned with aspscts of consumption. The corollary that 
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respondent measures more adequately explain production related 
behaviour/attitudes therefore needs to be demonstrated. 

The extended Erikson solution to the operationalisation of class 
provides a clear guideline on the unit of analysis and degree of 
coverage choices. It is difficult to justify only surveying the economic- 
ally active, except when researching production behaviour and 
attitudes. The retired, unemployed and housewives may not be 
involved currently in the work position but this does not mean that 
they are not implicated in a class structure. The importance of 
significant others in the household to class position has been clearly 
demonstrated in our previous empirical work. 

As to the two conceptual schemes, our indicated preference is for 
social class on both theoretical and empirical grounds. To opt for 
social class is basically to assert that'the owner/non-owner distinction 
is more important than the manual/non-manual cleavage for the 
purposes of our research in an advanced capitalist society. Whilst this 
choice bypasses the manual/non-manual issue, the boundary problem 
shifts to that between and within the worker and the controller of 
labour categories. The strength of Wright’s most recent work is his 
empirical adjudication of contending class definitions. None the less, he 
too falls prey to the REA syndrome, notwithstanding his. recognition 
of the problem (Wright 1985) thereby excluding significant others in 
the household and the economically inactive from the class structure. 

Interestingly, the most popular procedure in recent British sociol- 
ogy, namely the conventional occupational class/REA combination, is 
the easiest to operationalise in that it avoids the problems of taking 
into account others in the household and the economically inactive. 
For research on production it is an appropriate choice, but when 
dealing with consumption we would argue that it is not. More 
generally, the predominance of the conventional procedure may 
reflect an overriding concern with the sociology of production to the 
neglect of the sociology of consumption (cf. Duke and Edgell 1984; 
Edgell and Duke 1986b; Moorhouse 1983; Rose et al. 1984). 

Regarding much of the previous debate on women and class (e.g. 
Crompton and Mann 1986), we agree that analyses based on males 
only are inadequate representations of the class structure and sexist. 
Women have been increasingly integrated inta the formal economy 
but have yet to be adequately integrated into class analysis. Much of 
the dissatisfaction with male based categories and male only 
procedures can be overcome by a combination of social class and 
HALL. The problem of the inadequacy of the manual/non-manual 
cleavage to women can be resolved by using social class categories, 
and a household measure based on dominance (i.e. can be a male or a 
female) or multiple indicators avoids the sexist reliance on male head 
of household. 

There are few British datasets which contain the necessary 
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information adequately te operational:se HALL measures in relation 
to social class categories. We suggest taerefore that future empirical 
social research should ke more comprehensive at the data collection 
stage and be more explic about research methods at the reporting 
stage. This would facilitase secondary analysis and replication beyond 
the restrictive confines cfany one single operational procedure. Thus 
class data should encompass both occupational class and social class 
categories. Second, info-mation shoud be collected on both the 
respondent and other acults in the household. Third, it should be 
routine to obtain relevar tdata for the economically inactive as well as 
the economically active. Taere is a need for comprehensive nationwide 
data of this kind to comp zment more specific local studies. Finally, 
more qualitative open-en-ed data are required to assist in clarifying 


marginal borderline cat2zories. 
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NOTES 


* The research was funded Ey SSRC 
1980-1, CAMPUS 1982-3, ESEC 1983— 
4, artd the Nuffield Foundatior. 1985. 

l. The recently developed Czmbridge 
scale (see Stewart et al. 1980) iz different 
in that it is based on occcpational 
friendship choices but sim-lz- in the 
sense that the end result is ax interval 
scale comprising hundreds of ocmpations. 
We are excluding from consid=zation in 
this article the following: (i) o>cepational 
scales as previously defined; 'i) com- 
posite indicators of socio-econor3 status, 
e.g. Osborn and Morris (19795 and (iii) 
analyses of subjective clags sel=amage. 

2. Interestingly the Goldthozpe 7-class 
scheme has 3 non-manual and £ manual 
classes but also retains the >e-zy bour- 
geoisie (manual and non-mzre al) as a 
distinctive class. This is ia =ffect to 
incorporate one of the social c ass cat- 
egories into a basic occupazisaal class 
structure. 

3. Similarly, the mark III -=rsion of 
Wright's social class scheme &-roduces 
the criterion of credential asset: "which is 
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akir to incorporating an element of ‘skill 
leve’ into a basic social class structure. 

£. This is unlikely to change in the 
futa-e for reasons connected with com- 
parability nationally and over time (Bech- 
hofe- 1969; Crompton and Mann 1986). 

5. Following Dunleavy (1980a) we 
prefzr the term ‘controllers of labour’ to 
that of ‘managers’ (cf. Duke and Edgell 
196). 

6. The semi-autonomous worker cat- 
egory came in for a great deal of criticism 
(e.g Carter 1985) which Wright mark 
III has acknowledged by abandoning 
this category. 

7. Erikson regards market situation 
mor» generally than Lockwood as life 
charces in that they stem from the 
indizidual's position in the division of 
labour. Market situation thus depends 
heavily on the work positions of the 
various individuals in the bousehold. 

8. On alternative: ways of indexing 
houzehold class position in the form of a 
singe indica:or see Erikson (1984:503). 

9. These figures and the preceding 
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occupational class figures are based on 
economically active respondents in the 
1979 British Election Study. These data 
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The tough test zad the thin theory: the minimal 
conditions required for capitalism to exist* 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this paper is to test the proposition that a common 
set of norms and vzlaes or a dom.nant ideology is necessary for 
capitalist societies to exist. The argument is that, if this proposition 
is subjected to the moz rigorous tes: possible, it does not hold. The 
test is constructed b. concentrating on the minimal conditions 
required for the existe-ce of capitalism in its pure form. The work of 
Talcott Parsons is teken as the starting point for the argument. In 
the later stages I expand the analysis to consider some common 
claims about social =Esses. 


Sociologists and political theorists often seem to assume that either a 
common set of norms and values or a dominant ideology is a 
necessary condition fcr the existence of a stable capitalist society.! 
This assumption is of =onsiderable :mportance and is common to 
much non-Marxist and Marxist theory and empirical research.? 
Despite this, the claim about values end ideology that underpin this 
assumption has, with z ew exceptions, gone largely unchallenged.? It 
is, therefore, worthwasle subjecting it to the most rigorous test 
possible. I shall attemp- to provide sach a test in this paper. 

The claim that a common set of values or a dominant ideology is 
necessary for capitalism to exist will be subjected to a tough test by 
interpreting it in the s—ictest sense possible. This will be done by 
taking it as a claim about what is logxcally required for any capitalist 
society in its pure ferm ^ The ‘pure’ Form of capitalist society is one 
which has no other *features except those necessary for capitalism to 
maintain itself. The strict interpretaton of the claim about common 
values or dominant ic2ologies may be more than many of the 
proponents of this clair- would wish. to support. None the less it is 
implicit in the concep: -f necessity. 

The argument of th 3 paper will be that this claim cannot be 
sustained for a pure forr of capitalist society. This argument supports 
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the conclusion reached by Abercrombie, Hill and Turner in The 
Dominant Ideology Thesis. It is a formal addition to their more 
empirically based analysis. 

Before I start I shall launch a pre-emptive strike. To say that a 
common set of values or an ideology is not necessary for capitalism in 
its pure form only refers to the requirements of the thinnest form of 
capitalism that could plausibly exist. It does not mean that they are 
not necessary for some other society or to support phenomena that 
may be found in historically existing capitalist societies. Examples of 
such phenomena would be patriarchy, or nationalism, or institutions 
such as the church or the family. Finally, it does not mean that they 
are not historically important. 

The argument will be developed by concentrating on the work of 
Talcott Parsons. The reasons for concentrating on Parsons is that his 
work contains the most interesting basis for the claim that a common 
set of norms and values is necessary for the maintenance of capitalist 
society (or of any other form of society). The claims he makes in this 
respect have also had a m ajor influence on non-Marxist and more 
recent Marxist social theory.” As I shall show the dominant ideology 
argument can be treated as a species of his more general argument 
about values. 

I have deliberately used ‘contains’ in the previous paragraph to 
show that I am dealing with a particular interpretation of Parsons’s 
work, I do not claim that this is the only possible interpretation, nor 
that it is definitive. I only claim that it is influential and central to the 
argument that I intend to criticize.® 

I shall begin with an outline of the general problem to be solved in 
explanations of social order and of my interpretation of Parsons’s 
solution. This will provide the framework for my analysis of 
capitalism. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROBLEM AND OF A PARSONIAN SOLUTION 


The problem of explaining the way in which societies maintain 
themselves can be specified in its simplest form as that of showing how 
they maintain a stable social structure and their material conditions of 
existence. The problem of explaining how capitalkt society maintains 
itself is a sub-set of this more general problem. This specification of 
the problem is consistent with one of the extended meanings of what 
Parsons calls the problem of ‘order’ in the Structure of Social Action. It 
has the advantage of focusing attention on the minimal conditions 
that are of concern for my argument. 

To simplify the exposition, the problem I have specified will be 
referred to as ‘the problem of order’. This is in keeping with a 
common practice in the literature, although it can lead to considerable 
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confusion because of d:f e-ent interpretations of order. I shall briefly 
consider some of the ir.t-rpretations. 

The specification of t= problem given above is more precise than 
an abstract interpreta-i-m of order in terms of social and systems 
integration. This inter»-tation is also found in Parsons's work and 
variants of it have beer- supported b~ writers such as Giddens and 
Habermas.’ Social intezration refers to the processes whereby the 
world view of individaxls is maintained and their actions are co- 
ordinated. Systems in-egration refers to the processes whereby the 
functional prerequisites scr the existence of society are met. The first 
refers to the subjective world of communication and action. The 
second refers to the o> ective imperatives of the social system. This 
interpretation' of the problem is not satisfactory for my purposes, 
however, because it does not tell us wnat functional imperatives have 
to be met, nor which world views have to be maintained, nor what 
happens to the society if they are not maintained. How much social 
integration is needed? V7hat form must it take? Are social integration’ 
and normative integra-i-n the same? As I shall show, if the answer to 
this last question is a£-rmative the common value and dominant 
ideology theorists are >=senting a taatology as an argument. If not, 
what is the difference? 

My interpretation of the problem zlso excludes a number of other 
possibilities that could b= extracted from Parsons's work and that are 
often encountered in d:s-ussions of orcer. The most important of these 
are 


1) Absence of force znd violence 
*(ii) A normative p=ttern.That is a set of (or an orientation 
towards, some set of) values, ideals and beliefs. 
(ii) A pattern of behaviour or predictability. 


Definition (i) is constent with scme of the concerns of classical 
political theory. This definition is rot adequate if taken by itself, 
however, for two reas=ns. The firs: is that absence of force and 
violence is only one co<dition entailed in the maintenance of social 
order because it is 2:35 necessary to assume that the material 
requirements of socia. lfe are proviced. Since this point is obvious, 
and Parsons seems E Ee aware of it, I will not pursue it further.The 
second is that it dots ros tell us much about any particular society. 
The conditions that wo_kd have to be met for force and violence to be 
absent depends on the characterstics of the social structure. 
Similarly, different types of society could tolerate different degrees of 
force and violence without becoming unstable. 

Definition (ii i) i is ofter used by Parsons and it is central to the idea of 
social integration. This definition is also inappropriate on two 
grounds. The first is tæt it makes his argument circular, as I said 
above, it reduces claims zbout a comraon set of values and a dominant 
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ideology to a set of tautologies. The argument that a common set of 
values is necessary to establish order is a solution to the type of 
problem outlined at the beginning of this section. If order is defined in 
terms. of values and norms the conclusion is contained in the 
specifications of the problem. Normative order can only be brought 
about by normative means. 

The second ground for rejecting definition (ii) is that it is too 
impoverished. The concept of a normative order can only be specified 
with reference to the conditions of existence of a particular society. 
The existence of a common set of values is not sufficient to ensure 
either the maintenance of a society or of order. People may slaughter 
each other even though they have a common set of values. In fact they 
often do. 

Definition (iii) is used by such writers as Giddens and Alexander.? 
It presents some difficulties if taken seriously, because predictability is 
not necessarily social order in a meaningful sense. As Parsons points 
out, war or chaos may obey statistical laws that allow us to predict 
death tolls per x number of people or large scale movements.!° 
Similarly, predictability of outcomes for an individual is not the same 
as social order. Individuals in a war zone may be able to predict the 
consequences of their actions with a higher degree of accuracy than 
individuals in a society that does not suffer from internal violence. If 
pattern means predictability in this sense it is clearly inadequate. If it 
has some other sense it must be linked to maintaining the material 
and social conditions of existence. The concept ofa pattern may imply 
more than the maintenance of these conditions, but it cannot exclude 
them. And if it implies more it is not clear what it implies that is not 
covered in (ii). This brings us to my original definition. s 

My interpretation of order as the maintenance of a stable structure 
and production of the material conditions of existence is justified 
because it is more comprehensive and coherent than (i) taken in 
isolation. It is also more fundamental than (iii). 

The problem of order has been specified in a minimal sense in that 
it only includes the conditions that are necessary for society to 
maintain itself. No attempt will be made to deal with order in the 
more extended sense of maintaining a particular set of manners and 
customs, such as those governing dress, or the sjde of the road on 
which to drive or etiquette. Such customs are an dat aspect of 
any society. They do not have to be explained, however, in an account 
of order in the minimal sense: they are mostly solutions to co- 
ordination problems and a society could survive even if the rules of 
etiquette or dress customs were changed. Parsons also excludes these 
micro-customs from his discussion of order. 

Parsons says that the concept of a common set of values is necessary 
to explain how social order is maintained because society would 
collapse if people acted rationally in the absence of such values.!! It is 
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the inadequacy of explanations in t2rms of rational acts that makes 
the concept of commen values necessary. His argument can be 
interpreted as follows. 


i. Explanations ofsocial order must be able to show how force and 
fraud is restricted and how social life has some regular pattern. 
Parsons calls tae problem of force and fraud the Hobbesian 
problem.!? He mzludes mater-al production in the concept of a 
regular patterr. '* 

ii. To meet these conditions it B necessary to show that people 
pursue whatevzr ends are required to maintain social order. 

iii. It is not possicle to meet the requirements of (i) and (ii) by 
constructing a :heory in terms of rational action. This is 
because, if raticnality is the orly determinant of action, it is not 
possible to exp n why there s any constraint on the ends that 
actors pursue. Itis not possilde to show that these ends would 
not be random: nd interactions between individuals chaotic. 

iv. From (iii) social 5rder must be explained in terms of a common 
pattern of valucs. Q.E.D. 


The term ‘value’ i: used by Parsons to refer to something that is 
desired for its own sake because it embodies. the attitudes and 
sentiments of the accors. Normacively oriented action is action 
governed by values.* Rational accion is defined as action that is 
calculated to achieve same end in ar efficient manner.P? Explanations 
in terms of rational =ction need no: deny the existence of all values; 
they need only suppose that people -espond to their circumstances by 
calculating an efficiet course of action and that the ends they adopt 
take account of thes- circumstances. Such values as fellow feeling, 
altruism and sympany are consistent with rational action. 

Since Parsons defires values as waat are not rational, and bases his 
argument in favour f a common value system on the inadequacy of 
explanations in terms of rational action, the question becomes, is it 
possible to account >r order in terms of rational action? 

I said in the introd 1-tion that I am concerned with the pure form of 
capitalism. This is specified as follows 


si. There is a fre- market for goods and services. 
sii. The purpoje «f production 5 profit. 
siii. There is a clzss of people who own the means of production 
and a class ef people who sell their labour power on the 
market. 


I take this to be -onsistent w:th most standard definitions of 
capitalist society. The existence of variations from these specifi- 
cations is irrelevant cr my argument. 

The previous queé-tion about razional action is now applied to a 
society with these ctaracteristics. What must’be noted is that I am 
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concerned only with explaining how these conditions are maintained 
once they are in existence. This is not the same as the Weberian 
problem of explaining how these conditions came into being in the 
first place. Even if a particular set of values are necessary to bring : 
some specific social order into being, they may not be necessary to 
sustain it. 


RATIONAL ACTION AND ENDS 


The argument that capitalist society could continue to exist if people 
acted rationally in the absence of a common set of values will now be 
defended. In order to do this I shall start with the question of material 
production. This is the easiest question to deal with and it provides 
the best starting point for attacking Parsons's claim that ends would 
be random if actors were rational. 

The material production process in capitalist society can be 
explained if we can account for production and distribution, in the 
narrow economic sense, and for the institutions necessary to support 
this process. These institutions will be considered in the next section. 
As regards production and distribution, Parsons says that economic 
theory can account for the internal dynamics of this process. He says 
that economic theory is ‘correct within its own framework." This 
theory shows that, if individuals act as rational economic agents, it is 
possible to conceptualise the process of production and exchange as a 
‘self-regulating competitive system.'? If so there is no difficulty in 
accounting for the purely economic side of the question. 

Now, the point that Parsons makes here is that economic theory is 
unable to establish its own framework.!? It is unable to explain non- 
economic institutions and the ends pursued by rational actors. Since I 
am concentrating on the internal dynamics of the system of 
production, it is the point about ends that is important. It will be 
noted that this is a restatement of Parsons's more general argument 
about rationality and order. 

Summing up Parsons's argument, material production can be 
explained by economic theory only if we have a theory of common 
values to explain the ends (or propensities?)?? of tational economic 
agents. This argument would collapse, however if 


a. It could be shown that rational actors are constrained to pursue 
certain ends in the system of production. 

b. The pursuit of these ends is sufficient to account for the 
operation of the production process. 


The dominant ends that individuals pursue within the system of 
production do not have to be explained in terms of common values 
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because they can be =ezived from tae constraints of that system. By 
‘dominant ends’ I mean those ends that provide the boundaries of the 
set within which or=2r ends are selected. Whenever there is a 
contradiction betwee- a dominart end and some other end, the 
dominant end will p=~ail. 

Suppose that a cap-talist system is operating. Within this system 
capitalists will be co—pelled to maximise profits and workers will be 
compelled to sell labcir power for areturn that satisfies their need for 
security. These ends —-ll be imposed regardless of the values of the 
individuals.” They == not have to be desired for their own sake.” 
They are dominant -= that any ind vidual who adopts ends that are 
inconsistent with thi s2t will either cease to be an effective actor in 
the system or will'sc=er some form of penalty. Capitalists who. do 
not maximise profitz-«ill, in the long run, be eliminated from the 
system of productio-— Maximisation of profits is, by definition, the 
behavioural rule ch=-acteristic cf a long term viable capitalist. 
Workers must sell thar labour power for a return that is sufficient to 
cover their needs oz -aey will be penalized by both absolute and 
relative deprivation. H capitalists and workers pursue these ends we 
have the very minimz. conditions required for both Marxian and neo- 
classical economic ttacry. Parsons accepts that neo-classical theory 
does explain the ecoc -mic aspect o^ production and distribution and 
we are entitled to tzze his word fo- it. If so, conditions a and b are 
met. 

The capitalist pro—ction process will also automatically reproduce 
the objective constra -rs that define the owning and the non-owning 
glasses. Marx shows mat by entezing into the production process 
workers increase th=~alue of captal and maintain capitalists as a 
class. They also rep—4uce their ex stence as workers. From this and 
the previous paragrez-h the characteristics of capitalism set out as (si), 
(sii) and (siii) will b=maintained™ 

There are several sections thatmight be raised at this point. The 
first objection is tha’ —rofit seeking and the maximisation of returns 
from the sale of labcwr power are simply means to some other ends, 
and only make sen= with reference to those ends.?* This claim is 
central to Parsons’s 2—ack on explanations in terms of rational choice. 
Ifit is taken as an as=ertion that acton is only subjectively meaningful 
in relation to somé u7=mate end heli by the actor, and derived from a 
set of cultural values. it is trivzzlly true. This assertion is not 
sufficient to support Zarsons's pcsition under the conditions of the 
tough test, however- Ihe reason :s that neither the immediate ends 
pursued by owners z-d non-owners of the means of production, nor 
the means they use, Eze to be der. "ed from an ultimate value system. 
The ends and tbe —x»ans are beth rational, given the objective 
constraints of the c2:talist process of production. These ends and 
means would not be zdopted only if individuals held a value system 
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that was inconsistent with them. In this case it would be the non- 
adoption of such ends that would require explanation. 

‘The second objection is that workers typically pursue more than 
minimal food, clothing and shelter. This objection can be met by 
noting that consumption above a subsistence minimum is rational, 
and that consumption is frequently non-discretionary. The standard 
of minimal consumption must cover more than subsistence since 
physical comfort and security are no less a rational desire than mere 
existence. It may also be rational to acquire more goods than are 
required for immediate comfort in order to guard against future 
uncertainties and to provide for others, such as children, parents and 
friends. Workers may value children or friends for a large number of 
reasons that are not derived from a common value system. The 
- standard of consumption is frequently non-discretionary because 
consumption goods are often lumpy; they may have to be consumed 
within a determined range, if they are to be consumed at all. Income 
is derived from a job and working hours may be non-flexible. Jobs 
require transport and private means may be the only option. 

The third objection is that I am playing dirty pool by interpreting 
Parsons’s argument too narrowly. ‘Surely’, it might be said, ‘what 
Parsons is claiming is that a theory of values is necessary to explain 
the specific preferences individuals have for bundles of goods and 
leisure. It is these preferences that cannot be derived from the 
constraints of the capitalist system’. I do not think that this move is 
open to a defender of Parsons. The capitalist production process 
depends on a reasonably stable set of preferences, but it does not 
depend on a unique set. It is possible to explain a stable set without 
relying on a common pattern of values. The preferences of individuals 
may tend to converge on some mixture of consumption goods, savings 
and leisure because of the objective circumstances in which they are 
placed. These circumstances and the preferences may vary between 
income groups and over time. In addition individuals may consume 
certain goods because it is in the interests of someone else to persuade 
them to do so. 

Fourthly, it might be objected that the capitalist production process 
cannot be treated as a self-reproducing system. It must again be 
stressed that Parsons does not object to the claims of either neo- 
classical economic theory or Marxian economics im this regard. None 
the less, the objection might be thought to provide a possible means of 
supporting his position. This objection could have two variants. The 
simplest is based on the claim that the process of production does not 
tend towards a reproducible equilibrium and can only be stabilized by 
the actions of the state. The second is a more global attack on political 
economic theory. 

The state supports and stabilizes the production process in a 
number of ways: it maintains the rights of private ownership; it~ 
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provides infrastructu-& inputs suca as transport, education and 
welfare; it attempts ta -uence ecoromic activity in order to ensure 
an acceptable rate of —»ofit and so on. It is not necessary, for my 
purposes, to consider th» attempts that have been made by writers 
such as Downs, O’Camnor, Poulan-zas and Offe to explain these 
activities. The only question that is c£concern is whether they must be 
accounted for in ideo!cg-cal or normative terms. 

The answer to this qu2stion is tha- there is no obvious reason why 
the actions of individuel politicians and bureaucrats to stabilize the 
economy have to be ezplained in non-rational terms. For example, 
Offe's statements abou: the necessity of the state providing the 
functional conditions œ capitalist accumulation? could be translated 
into statements about -he rational strategies for a vote maximising 
political party. If mate—al standards of living decline as a result of 
disruptions to the accumulation process there is good reason for such 
a party to stabilize ta 3 process. Nzturally, a complete explanation 
would require a great deal more detzil. But there is no a priori reason 
why it could not be canztructed. 

The second variant =f the fourth objection is that Marxian and 
other forms of political economy are based on a misunderstanding of 
the nature of the capitz.ist system. Lefebvre argues, for example, that 
capitalism does not have an internal logic and that it only reproduces 
itself as the result of strategies and political struggles." This claim 
does not carry muck weight as a criticism of political economy or 
economic theory more generally. One of the specific historical 
characteristics of capitzHsm that is captured in these theories is that 
the process of producti-m and excharge has its own dynamics. Even if 
Lefebvre's argument were correct, it would still fall far short of the 
requirement of the ccmmon value and dominant ideology theses. 
Political struggles mzy be part of a rational pursuit of individual and 
group interests. 

It might also be cbjected that rationality is itself a value."? This 
objection is self defezt_-g: it destroys the distinction between actions 
that are dependent am values and chose that are rational and, along 
with them, the point e the common culture and dominant ideology 
arguments. I need not pursue this point because Parsons's argument 
rests on this distincticx” If the distinction is denied his argument 
would lose its force. 

It follows that the capitalist process of production imposes ends on 
actors. It is rational to accept these zs ends even if they are not valued 
and, if it is assumed -Fat they are accepted, the process of production 
can be explained. Is it possible to explain social stability on this basis? 
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THE PROBLEM OF STABILITY AND CLASS STRUGGLE 


The stability of capitalist society can only be explained if it is also 
possible to deal with the questions of 


i. freedom from force and fraud 

ii. class struggle 
iii. maintaining the institutions required for capitalist production 
iv. destructive unintended consequences 


I shall consider these questions in this order. 

i. Rational actors can reduce force and fraud to tolerable limits by 
increasing the costs associated with such activities. This can be done 
either through an all embracing collective agent such as the state, by 
private enforcement, or by some combination of both. This is the well 
known Locke-Nozick solution. There does not seem to be any 
obvious merit in the argument that, if people acted rationally within 
capitalism, the degree of trust and safety required for the system to 
operate would be destroyed. There are good prudential reasons for 
honouring contracts and keeping promises. In those cases where the 
potential gains from default are large contracts are enforced by the 
state. Such contracts are usually not left to the precarious mercies of 
shared values and mutual trust. In a like manner it is in the interest 
of individuals to support institutions that retaliate against those who 
threaten their security. 

It might be argued that the threat of retaliation would only be 
successful if there were common values to prevent the widespread use 
of force and fraud. The empirical evidence suggests that this is not the 
case. Mafia gangs seem to be able to enforce territorial claims and 
trading restrictions with a tolerable degree of success. 

ii. The question of class struggle arises because Marxists assume 
that it would be rational for individuals to enter class coalitions and to 
transform the social structure. The analysis of the question extends 
the scope of my argument to Marxist claims about dominant 
ideologies and hegemonic cultures. This extension is required to 
support the claim made about the relation between Marxist and non- 
Marxist theory in the introduction. It is also the logical corollary of 
my previous arguments. This is because, even though Parsons says 
little about classes in the political economic sense, the ends derived 
from the economic system are those associated with the owners and 
non-owners of the means of production. It is therefore appropriate to 
examine the actions of individuals with those ends. 

Stated briefly, the question of class struggle entails something like 
the following proposition. If non-owners of the means of production 
understood what was in their interests, they would prefer a different 
social structure and they would realize that they have a common 
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interest with other mer-bers of this class in acting on this preference. 
It would therefore be =3tional for them to bring about the required 
changes. Since they do not attempt to change the structure: of 
society one of the follcving must be true: their capacity to understand 
their own interests mst be distcrted; their preferences must be 
distorted; their ability i> act rationally must be blocked. Therefore 
the system depends or preference cistorting or rationality blocking 
values. 

To test this propoz-ion it will be assumed that there is no 
preference distortion o~ -ationality blocking, and that capitalism is a 
sub-optimal solution fr all the members of the non-owning class. 
This means that the-c exists at least one feasible alternative social 
arrangement that is prefzrable. Since this assumption is unfavourable 
to my argument it needs no further justification. 

The simplest way tc Drove the proposition that capitalism would 
not be destroyed under ‘these condi-ions is to reconstruct the whole 
argument in game thecretical terms.^! This will link the analysis to an 
already established bo«v of theory that provides a precise method for 
testing the proposition. and a basis for possible future developments. 
It will also help to avord any ambiguities about precisely what is to be 
tested. The game can »e constructed as follows. 

Suppose that a capita ist society & is divided into owners and non- 
owners and let N stari for the non-owners. W is the minimum size 
coalition of non-owner: -equired to bring about a transition to society 
S. Owners are allowec $o disrupt producticn. Non-owners only have 
the choice of joining cr-»ot joining W. If they join they have the choice 
of voting for a change to society S or attempting to improve their 
material conditions ia K. Let S* and K* stand for these strategies. 


Let: The payoffs = all N in W be x = (xi, X... , Xn) if they 
remain in K ar: the payoffs for all N outside W be m= (mj, 
Mg... ,-My) 
The payoffs fòr all W in the more desirable society S be y = 
(yi, Y2 ++ 29 Ya} 
The payoffs to X during the :ransition from K to S bez = (zi, 
Z2... Zn) 


y dominate x £r all x. This means that society S gives more 
payoffs of adl k -ds than K. 

Side payments can be made so that individuals can be bribed 
to join coalitio-s 

The values oz 4, y and z be given in some bundles of goods 
such as money -eisure, a secure future. 

The time perd for the transition from a fully dberatind 
capitalist sode-~ K to a fully operating alternative S be 
significant. That is, such a transition could not be made in 
months. I take this assumpt.on to be obvious. 
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The minimum condition that must be met for the non-owning class 
to destroy capitalism is that the coalition W is stable for the time 
period of the transition from K to S. This requires that 


a. zi > m; and z; + y;(d) > mi, where d is a function that discounts 
the value of future payments in society S in accordance with the 
time rate of discount schedule for each individual. 

b. (z W) + (y, W)(d) > (x,W) 


These two conditions can be interpreted as follows. Condition (a) 
refers to individual rationality. It says that it is only rational for an 
individual to join coalition W and assist in making the transition to S 
if the payoffs available in W are greater than or equal to the payoffs 
available to every non-owner acting alone in K or in some other 
coalition that is a sub-set of W. I have specified this condition in two 
ways. The first requires that the payoffs z during the transition be 
greater than those available by acting alone or in a sub-coalition in K. 
The second is a much weaker stipulation. It only requires that the 
sum of z and the future payments y in S be greater than m;. 

Condition (b) says that coalition W must be able to do better in the 
transition to S than it can in K. This has only been stated for the 
weaker case that requires it do better in the combined payoffs from the 
transition and from S. 

Regarding (a), the requirement that z, > m; is a statement of the 
well known free rider or Olson problem.?? On the assumption that we 
are dealing with large numbers, the free rider-theorem demonstrates 
- that it will not be rational for each member o£ N to join the coalition 
unless (a) is met, or some appropriate inducements can be offered. 
This free rider problem could be avoided by an entrepreneur by 
offering present and guaranteed future payments to the individuals in N. 
I have some serious doubts about the mechanisms that would be 
required to make this possible. For the sake of the argument I 
assume that the appropriate institutional arrangements could be 
made. 

Even if z; + y,(d) > mi, it would be necessary to meet condition (b) 
that (z,W) + (y,W)(d) > (x,W). Unless this condition could be met, 
it would be rational for the individuals in coalition W to ensure that it 
maximised the payoff in K and did not attemp to move to S. 

The proposition that (x, W) > (z, W) + (y,W)(d), and that the 
above condition cannot be met, seems the more plausible. Przeworski 
has argued in Capitalism and Social Democracy that any attempt to make 
the transition from capitalism to socialism (K to S) involves a 
monotonic increase in (x,W) — (z,W) with time and with the extent of 
the move away from K until material production under the 
transitional system begins to accelerate.?? This would be the result of 
such factors as disruptions to the process of production and 
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investment strikes. Suck -Eruptions hzve a number of consequences. 
During the time in which (x,W) — (z;W) increases there will be a 
continuous increase in the-2ressure to defect from W with strategy S*, 
or to alter the strategy. Tæse pressurzs can only be offset by greater 
side payments. The capaciyy of the coalition to make these payments 
will continually decline a= <z,W) decreases. This.will further increase 
the pressure on W to rrcve to strategy K*. 

It appears, then, tha- zven if the free rider problem could be 
overcome, W with strateg- S* is not stzble and is not a solution to the 
game. This takes me to t= question ofthe institutions and conditions 
required for capitalist p-otuction. Whet if we discard the assumption 
that these are maintained 

iii. The best way to ap-roach this qvestion is to start with a list of a 
minimum set of social ccacitions that must be met if the production 
process is to operate. I presume that these conditions are 


a. reproduction of the copulation ir the physical sense 
b. willingness of the w-rkforce to pa-ticipate (I dealt with the state 
in the previous section of the paper). 


The physical reproduction of the po»ulation is a problem only if it 
would not be rational f>~ ndividuals within capitalism to reproduce 
at a sufficient rate to mzi-tain the system. It is not obviously true that 
this rate of reproductiot would not be sustained without some 
common set of values. -rdividuals may choose to reproduce for a 
number of reasons: amor these are a3ection, sympathy, the desire to 
create a stable emotiona Efe. Such de-zires are not irrational, nor are 
they necessarily derived from a common set of values. 

The argument that th= population would be reproduced if people ` 
act rationally could be a pported in a number of ways. The most 
extreme test of this argum=nt would bc to assume that all individuals 
followed a narrowly def æd form of -ational self interest, and that 
child bearing and rear-x* has no iatrinsic value. I have shown 
in another paper that x: is possible -o construct a rational choice 
model that accounts xx the required rate of reproduction when 
the reproduction process is totally commodified under these con- 
ditions.” The game tkat is central tc this argument will be briefly 
summarised. ° 

The game used to s-pport my argument is played between a 
coalition of capitalists acd a coalition of workers.For simplicity it is 
assumed that these coali-;ens can be fo-med., It is also assumed that, if 
the reproduction rate is sh that the population falls below the levels 
required to operate the prcduction tecknology, standards of living will 
decline. Let the strategy 32t for the ca»italists be s = (s1, so, 83). The 
payoffs for the capitalists “or each stracegy are sı = b, c; sz = b— pk; 
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Where: b = benefits of reproduction 
c = costs of no reproduction 
pk = capitalists’ share of the per capita costs 
f(pk) = some proportion of this share where f(pk) < pk 


Strategy s; is played when capitalists do not contribute to 
reproduction and attempt to get the full benefits, b. The workers’ best 
reply to this is not to contribute. This means that reproduction does 
not take place and both classes suffer. If workers follow this strategy 
the return for s; is held down to the undesirable payoff, c. S, therefore, 
has two outcomes, b or c, and c is the equilibrium point. The 
capitalists play s2 when they contribute some arbitrated fair share 
towards the cost of reproduction. This assures reproduction up to the 
level that is required to maintain the existing productive technology 
and to hold the standard of living constant. The capitalists play ss 
when they push the rate of reproduction to the level where labour is in 
excess of demand. This allows them to lower the value of labour and 
to transfer some of the reproduction costs to the workers. Because s3 
reduces the bargaining strength of the workers they do not have a 
strong blocking strategy. 

It follows from the game as specified that capitalists will tend to use 
strategy ss. This means that the reproduction rate will be at the 
minimum level required to maintain capitalism and it may exceed this 
level. 

Regarding the second condition, willingness of the workforce to 
participate may be taken to refer to actual participation, consent or 
motivation. The minimal participation required can be accounted for 
in terms of the previous arguments. If the workers are under some com- 
pulsion to sell their Jabour power, and it is not rational to form a revo- 
lutionary coalition, then participation is the most appropriate strategy. 

Consent can be taken to mean that the workers accept the system in 
some sense. They may participate simply because there is no 
reasonable option, given their opportunity set. In order to consent 
they must see the system as offering some acceptable set of 
opportunities. By an acceptable set I mean a set that corresponds to 
the interests that are generated within the capitalist system. 

The question of consent!has been analysed in some detail by 
Przeworski.” He argues that the necessary material conditions for 
workers to consent to the capitalist system can be given in terms of a 
rational choice model that captures the relation of present wage levels 
to wage levels and profit ratios in the past. This is modelled as W(t) — 
W(t — 1) + rp(t — 1) where W = the level of wages, t = time, p = the 
rate of profit, r — the rate at which past profits are transformed into 
wages. The condition for consent is that r must be near the level which 
provides maximum wage level over time. Where this condition cannot 
be met the system has to be maintained by coercion. 
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What must be noted zere is that, although Przeworski claims that 
the model sets out the r=cessary conditions for consent, he does not 
say that it captures the s_fficient conditions. The ‘objective conditions 
may be present and yet h»gemony may not be established because of 
autonomously politica: ar ideological reasons. 9 If so workers may 
not consent. Does this lend support to Parsons's contention that a 
common set of values is mecessary for capitalism to operate? Does it 
support the Marxist comt2ntion? 

The answer to both cusstions is no. The statement about political 
or ideological factors -arnot be used to support Parsons's position 
because it is based on a chain of reasoning that is illegitimate within 
his theory. It involves th= contradictory argument that a common set 
of values is necessary fo- the system to exist because a partial set of 
values has developed wich cannot be sustained within the system. If 
the first part of the statement is true, the second part is false. 

The Marxist argum;eg- that a dominant ideology is necessary to 
prevent workers follow ng their own self interest and destroying 
capitalism could not be sapported for similar reasons. What could be 
supported is the argura?rt that such an ideology is needed to prevent 
non-owners developing a value system that is opposed to capitalism. 
This would require tha. the values assigned to z and y would have to 
be altered. But this still does not support the contention that 
capitalism would collapze if workers acted rationally. In this case the 
collapse is predicated 5n the formation of ideologically loaded 
preference schedules. 

The third possible =rterpretation of willingness is motivation. It is 
often assumed that wo-kers must be motivated to do more than the 
bare minimum in orde- or the production process to operate with a 
reasonable degree of ef-ciency and that these motivations depend on 
values. This assump3on does not support the argument for a 
common value systen-, however. In the first place organizations go to 
considerable lengths ta design systems of coercion and rewards to 
prevent shirking. In tze second place, it is not obvious that it is 
collectively rational fo- workers to shirk if their own material well 
being is tied to the success of the firm. This leads to the speculation 
that the often observec Deer group pressure amongst workers not to 
underproduce could be explained in terms of an attempt to avoid free 
riding and to attain z -ellectively optimal outcome. If so motivation 
need not be explainec in terms of a common set of values. More 
precisely, the values, {£ any, could be explained as embodying a 
rational response to a Hee rider problem. 

iv. The question of rhe destructive unintended consequences of 
rational action refers to two main possibilities. These are that the long 
run tendency of the -ate of profit to fall and that demands from 
individuals will cause tbe state to disrupt or transform the capitalist 
system. The theory o7 — long run tendency of the rate of profit to fall 
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cannot be said to hold in a form relevant to this discussion.? 
Demands from individuals could cause the state to intervene in and 
disrupt or transform the system in a number of ways. Elite groups 
may use political power to maximise their wealth at the expense of 
accumulation. These elites may also distort the market or use state 
agencies to take over or control production. In a liberal democratic 
state individuals may use their rights to pursue their interests in a 
way, or to an extent, that interferes with capitalist accumulation or 
requires state direction of this process.? An obvious example would 
be pressures for a level of welfare expenditure that eroded profits and 
reduced work discipline. 

The possibility of such distortions and ofthe Socata transformation 
of the system does not lead to the conclusion that a dominant ideology 
or a common value system is necessary. Elites may be as effectively 
held in check by the power of other groups as by good will. In the case 
of liberal democracies there are a number of strategies available to a 
vote maximising political party that wishes to reduce demands on the 
state. These include isolating sections of the population and with- 
drawing welfare benefits, or appealing to the self interest of larger 
groups such as coalitions of capitalists and employed workers. 
Moreover, if my previous argument is correct, excessive pressures on 
the welfare system may cause a decline in overall material standards 
of living. If so the optimal strategy for a political party may be to 
aggregate the interests of voters wishing to prevent this decline. 


CONCLUSION 


These arguments should be sufficient to undermine the claim that a 
set of common values or a dominant ideology is necessary for 
capitalism to exist. I accept that my arguments in relation to the state 
are fairly speculative. I have not looked at the mechanisms at work, 
nor have I taken into account such phenomena as persistent economic 
crises or political and economic changes that may systematically 
transform the structure of capitalist society. Since these phenomena 
are not central to the positions I am criticising they need not be 
considered in this paper. 

It might be objected at this point that tough tests and theories of 
minimal conditions are too thin and abstract. Since the general 
response to this objection is well covered in the literature on game 
theory and rational choice theory, a brief sketch of the substantive 
implications of my argument should be sufficient. The point is that 
the distinction between what exists and what is necessary makes a 
great deal of difference to theories and models of the social world and - 
arguments based on it have some explanatory relevance. If Aber- 
crombie, Hill and Turner are correct in claiming there is no evidence 
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of a dominant ideology my argument helps explain why this might be 
the case. i 

Finally, I do not clan that my argument destroys all Parsonian 
sociology or removes tLe need for studies of ideology. However, if it 
holds, both Parsoniams and dominant ideology theorists need to 
modify their claims. Ihzy also need to be more precise about the 


propositions they are c&tending. 


NOTES 


* This paper was preseited at the 
Australian Political Science Association 
Conference in 1986 and at a Sociology 
Seminar at the University 3f Tasmania 
in 1986. I would like to tbarkcthose who 
made comments. I would particularly 
like to thank Professor E. Dowse and 
Professor R. Crook. 

1. The statement ‘a necessary condition 
for the existence of a stable capitalist 
society’ is shorthand for = necessary 
component in any theoretsc_l model of a 
capitalist society that is a= to account 
for the stability of the socie y ‘modelled’. 
I make no attempt in ths paper to 
discuss the relation betwe2r models and 
whatever it is they model. 

2. See N. Abercrombie, © Hill, and B. 
Turner, The Dominant idcbgy Thesis, 
London, George Allen & Urwin, 1984, 
pp. 9-58 for a: discussicn- cf common 
culture and dominant ide>bgy theories. 

3. The most important -xamples are 
ibid., B. Barry, Sociologists Zc-nomists and 
Democracy, Chicago, The Uriversity of 
Chicago Press, 1978. 

4. The field of possible -zpitalist so- 
cieties is, of course, restricted to those 
that are theoretically in@rsting. By 
‘theoretically interesting’ L mean those 
that could exist in a wcrEH which has 
similar resources and natvr=! -aws as this 
world and in which huma: »eings face 
essentially the same physica and psycho- 
logical constraints. 

5. See Abercrombie, Hil. and Turner, 
op. cit., pp. 30-6 for some-notes on the 
origins of the common cu_tare and dom- 
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icant ideology theses and the importance 
o Talcott Parsons. The work of Parsons 
has probably had the greatest influence 
on Marxists through the writings of 
Eabermas. See A. Giddens, ‘Reason 
Without Revolution?’ R. Bernstein, Hab- 
eznas and Modernity, Cambridge, Polity 
Fress, 1985 for a recent discussion of 
Eabermas’s interpretation of Parsons. 

6. To put it another way, this is the 
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frequently accepted. See Abercrombie, 
Hill and Turner, of. cit., Barry, op. cit., B. 
Jessop, Social Order, Reform and Revolution, 
London, The Macmillan Press, 1972, for 
example. 

7. See A. Giddens, A Contemporary 
Critique of Historical Materialism, London, 
Macmillan, 1985, especially pp. 159—60 
fer the application of this schema to 
capitalism. Habermas's use of the schema 
iz discussed in Giddens, ‘Reason without 
Eevolution? 

8. See Parsons, The Structure of Social 
“ction, two vols., New York, The Free 
Eress, 1968, pp. 91—92, for example. 
Earsons sometimes speaks as if ‘norma- 
tve order' were synonymous with ‘order’ 
end sometimes as if ‘normative order’ 
were the precondition for order. For 
example 

i. Without the normative elements of 
action order in the normative sense 
becomes meaningless (p. 113). 

ii. Thus a social order is always a 
factual order in so far as it is 
susceptible of scientific analysis but, 
as will be later maintained, it is one 
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which cannot have stability without 
the effective functioning of certain 
normative elements. (p. 92) 

9. A. Giddens, New Rules of Sociological 
Method, London, Hutchinson and Co., 
1977, p. 98; J. Alexander, Theoretical Logic 
in Sociology, London, Vol. 1, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1982, p. 92. 

10. Parsons, of. at., pp. 91-2. 

I1. Ibid. p. 59, pp. 92-4, 96-7, 100-3, 
p. 493, 701, 768. 

12. Parsons also refers to the problem 
of showing that actors pursue the appro- 
priate ends as the Hobbesian problem. 
See p. 94, 102 for example. This reference 
to Hobbes seems to be misplaced. 

13. See Parsons, op. cit., pp. 100-2, 
702—8, 766—7 for the importance of the 
economy and its relation to the problem 
of order. 

14. Ibid. p. 75, 167, 768. 

15. Ibid. p. 19, 56, 58. 

16. See Baechler, The Origins of Cap- 
lalism, trans, Cooper, Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1975, pp. 51—9 for an interest- 
ing discussion of the specifications of 
capitalism. 

17. Parsons, of. cit., pp. 765—8, p. 772. 

- 18. Ibid., pp. 492-3. 

19. See S. Savage, The Theories of 
Talcott Parsons, London, Macmillan, 1981 
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Dordrecht, D. Reidel Publishing Co., 
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the system define him as homo economi- 
cus’ (p. 54). Egoism and rationality are 
not psychological postulates that precede 
the analysis of capitalism. They are 
patterns of action that are produced by 
the capitalist system. 

22. See Parsons, T., Smelser, N., 
Economy and Society, London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1972, p. 179, for this claim 
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Cultural natiorziism, elite mobility and nation- 
building: comm cnitarian politics in modern 
Ireland 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this article is to show that, although generally 
ignored by scholars. cultural nationalism has been a significant 
ideological force th=t, promoting a distinctive communitarian 
vision of the natiom has regularly been adopted by a rising 
intelligentsia as a pcEtical option against the state. 

Taking Ireland as xy case study, I first examine the three major 
cultural nationalist revivals' in order to delineate the distinctive 
character of culture] nationalism, the leadership role of the 
intelligentsia, and i3 recurring emergence in alternation with 
political nationalisa— I go on to argue that the attraction of the 
intelligentsia to nawonalism can be explained in terms of the 
patterns of recruitm-nt practised by the British state in Ireland. I 
then identify an alterrating cycle in which the communitarian goals 
of cultural nationalsm periodically challenge the state-oriented 
objectives of politice_ nationalism to provide a matrix of-national 
development in opp-aition to the British state. 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the literatuzeon nationalism is vast, little attention has been 
paid to the role of cu -ural nationalism in the formation of nations 
since the eighteenth cextury.! Analysts have chosen to concentrate on 
the apparently more sznificant political nationalist movements, their 
mass mobilizing strztægies against the state, and their attempts to 
build a representatsve =tizen-state. It is true that cultural nationalism 
is usually little more tan a small-scale coterie of historical scholars 
and artists, concerred to revitalize the community by invoking 
‘memories’ of the natn as an ancient and unique civilization. But 
periodically it has exp=nded into a major ideological movement that, 
challenging both estakished political nationalist movements and the 
existing state, has sougat to ‘regenerate’ the nation on communitarian 
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lines. Indeed, in many contexts (for example, in Eastern Europe and 
Asia) this ‘grass roots’ movement has played a central part in nation- 
building.” 

I have attempted elsewhere to demonstrate the importance of 
cultural nationalism in the formation of modern nations and to 
explain its genesis and consequences.’ I wish here, examining the case 
of Irish cultural nationalism, to focus on two more limited questions 


(1) What causes the transformation of a small-scale forum of 
intellectuals into a significant socio-political movement? 

(2) Why is cultural rather than political nationalism periodically 
chosen as a locus of opposition to the state? 


In seeking to answer these questions, I have divided this article into 
three parts. Since cultural and political nationalism have often been 
conflated, in the first section I have sought to identify cultural 
nationalism as a distinctive movement and to outline its relationships 
with political nationalism and the state. Here we will see that cultural 
and political nationalism represent two competing conceptions of the 
nation and strategies of nation-building, each of which feeds off the 
other. To give some concreteness to my analysis, I have chosen 
modern Ireland as my field of investigation, a country with a long- 
established Gaelic civilization but which since the twelfth century was 
gradually incorporated into the British state. Here, as Figure I 
indicates, there have been three major cultural nationalist *revivals' 
since the eighteenth century, each of which displays a common 
pattern. For my purposes I will concentrate in this paper on the 
(third) Gaelic revival of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

After thus delineating the recurring patterns in the development of 
cultural nationalist movements, in part two I relate the ‘politicization’ 
of cultural nationalism to the changing impact of state-led moderniz- 
ation on the Irish social structure. In the final section I argue that we 
must explain the periodic preference for a cultural rather than a. 
political nationalist politics by reference to an alternating cycle 
between two very different types of movement — communitarian and 
statist — that is generated by the modernizing state. 


IRISH CULTURAL NATIONALISM: ITS RECURRING MOTIFS AND POLITICS 


Let me now turn to the task of identifying Irish cultural nationalism 
as a distinctive vision and politics and its relations with political 
nationalist movements. 

As in other societies, Irish cultural nationalism emerged first 
among historical scholars and artists, then journalists, and put 
forward an historicist ideology. It perceived Ireland as a nation in a 
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world divided by nature into similzr nations, each with its unique 
origins in space and tme, its distizxctive evolutionary path, and its 
special creative contribution to make to human progress. With this 
vision came a set of mocal prescripticns: individuals must cherish and 
play an active part m the life o? their ‘natural’ community: its 
language, religion, customs and politics, all of which were an 
outgrowth of its unique history, and they must reject a subservience to 
other cultures. Only >y this means could they, individually or 
collectively, realize the— human potential and participate as equals in 
world civilization. 

Turning now to Figi-e I, we may see that cultural nationalism was 
a modern phenomenoz in Ireland, emerging first in the eighteenth 
century. It was a recurring force, and each of its three major revivals 
developed according žo a common pattern. Each, rejecting the 
hegemony of EnglisF -alues over I-ish life, looked back to ancient 
Gaelic models in order to regeneratea native civilization and evolved 
in similar stages, of gest-tion, crystallization, and socio-political articulation. 

All three revivals ther. were prececed by a period of gestation, during 
which clusters of historical scholars end artists began to form (col. 1). 
What triggered the xystallization of these informal groups into 
historical and cultural nstitutions was the eruption of intense internal 
conflict between rival zroups — relzgious and political — about the 
definition of the nation. ‘cols. 2 and 31. Cultural nationalism should be 
seen as an integrative force that soaght to. unite warring groups by 
‘reviving’ within them a love and knowledge of their common Irish 
history and culture. Far example, tie Gaelic League, the dominant 
institution of the thi-c revival, was founded by Douglas Hyde and 
Eoin MacNeill during the prolonged struggle between secular and 
clerical nationalists 3 the 189C«. They hoped to banish the 
demoralizing influence of Englis culture and to recreate that 
integrated Irish langwage civilizazon which, as a centre of both 
religious and secular learning in the carly Middle Ages, had played an 
important part in the -ise of Christian Europe after the fall of Rome. 
By returning the Irmk to their tru= heritage, they could unite the 
discordant groups arc propel Irelamd into a new stage of progress.* 

If Irish cultural natrnalists then boked back to the past, it was not 
in an atavistic spiriz. Like their counterparts elsewhere, they put 
forward a mobile visina of the nation interacting with the wider world, 
in which its culture, aszimilating sc:entific and technological advance, 
was continually renowated according to the needs of each generation. 
National decay came fom an ossification of tradition. Indeed, conflict 
between the generaticas was perceived to be an inevitable part of 
national progress. me return to history, counselled by cultural 
nationalists, provided, therefore, nor an escape to Arcadia, but rather 
a means of catapulürz the Irish ration from present decline to a 
higher stage of social evolution that would embody a higher synthesis 
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of both the 'traditimnal' and th= ‘modern’. This message was 
addressed to the educated young who had to break with established 
authority and regenzrate the natiom from within.’ 

This was an activis-, indeed, a political vision of the nation, and, 
in fact, it regularly -nspired groups of journalists who, rejecting 
British models of p-litical development as responsible for Irish 
demoralization, promoted a returr: to ‘authentic’ Gaelic values and 
modes of organizatiom. In doing so, they looked to other cultures for 
their political modzE, but these were adapted so as to build a 
distinctive Irish natica, capable cf competing economically, socially 
and politically, in tze modern world.” In the 1790s the United 
Irishmen were impressed by republican France; in the 1840s Young 
Ireland by Prussia; zad in the early twentieth century Griffith and 
Moran by Belgium, Germany and Hungary. On three occasions, 
these political intelectuals attracted the support of a younger 
intelligentsia, drawn largely froma the professions and university 
students and graduates. This stratum, rejecting established religious 
and political authorry, on each occasion provided the leaders of a 
multi-class movemer: designed te create an autonomous national 
community (cols 5 aad 6). 

Cultural nationaism is thus an. anti-traditionalist and a political 
movement. But it saeuld not be ccnflated with political nationalism. 
Cultural and political nationalism represent two quite different 
conceptions of the ration, and form distinctive organizations and 
political strategies. 

Political nationalies perceive tke nation in rationalist terms as a 
homogeneous collect-vity of educa:ed citizens. They wish for a state 
representative of the nation which will break with tradition and raise 
the people to the level of the advanced ‘scientific’ cultures. They tend, 
like O'Connell in the early nin2teenth, and Parnell in the late 
nineteenth century, t= construct ceatralized mass organizations which 
aim to break all —aditionalist barriers and to subordinate all 
intermediate groups in order to achieve one overriding goal — 
political autonomy. Although essentially modernist, they appeal to 
historic ethnic sentiments in an instrumental fashion in order to 
mobilize religious zrd rural suppcrt for their goal.® Not surprisingly, 
we see internal contlits regularly breaking out between traditionalists 
and modernists (qol. 2). f 

By contrast cultural nationalist» perceive the nation not as a state 
but as a distinctive F-storical community, which continuously evolving 
embodies a higher -ynthesis of tae traditional’ and the ‘modern’. 
Since a community .s a spontaneous order of different groups and 
individuals, knit by common sentiments, it cannot be constructed like 
a state from above, E 1t can only b2 re-animated from below. Cultural 
nationalists are primarily educatcrs, establishing a decentralized set 
of informally organized agencies, cesigned to instill the creative vision 
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of the nation in each sector of life. In the early twentieth century the 
Gaelic League was just the hub of a loosely-related set of societies — 
industrial associations, agricultural co-operatives, temperance leagues, 
and athletic clubs — which attempted to embed a progressive 
national identity in everyday life and differentiate Ireland from other 
cultures. "° 

Judged by their own communitarian goals — the creation of a 
distinctive Irish civilization — Irish cultural nationalist movements 
failed. For the communitarian self-help movements were unable to 
challenge the power of the state over society because of the latter’s 
control of coercive, financial and communicative resources. Increasingly 
in order to institutionalize their ideals in the social order they were 
forced into state-oriented strategies. In this guise, however, they were 
of considerable import, for one of their effects was to create a counter 
culture, socializing through their organizational networks a cohesive 
elite, dedicated to a distinctive Irish status order.'’ They thereby 
provided a powerful matrix of political identity, capable of serving as 

a focus of opposition for other aggrieved groups and as a revolutionary 
` strike force against the state at times of national crisis, when the 
dominant political nationalist institutions seemed to be helpless. 
- Generally these rebellions failed, but the third revolt in 1916 set off a 
guerilla war that was successful in establishing an independent Irish 
state, intensely Catholic and populist in its ethos (col. 6). 

To summarize then, cultural nationalism was a recurring"force in 
modern Ireland directed towards the moral regeneration of the 
historic community rather than the achievement of an independent 
state. Each of the three revivals reveals a common pattern. Cultural 
nationalism was an integrative movement formulated by historicist 
intellectuals, which crystallized at times of social conflict, frequently 
created by political nationalist movements. It became of major 
significance when, mediated through political journalists, it was 
adopted by a younger intelligentsia which challenged not only the 
state but also established political nationalist organizations. 

The conjunction between cultural nationalism and the intelligentsia 
was of great importance, for in Ireland as elsewhere they formed its 
first constituency, and, acting as its cadres, raised it to socio-political 
prominence. Thus, in the early twentieth century, Catholic barristers, 
solicitors, doctors, and higher civil servants served as first level 
organizers of the Gaelic revival, while teachers, customs officers and 
postal clerks provided leadership in the localities.'? 

This, however, should be no surprise since the intelligentsia have 
supplied the cadres of all ideological movements. One should stress 
here the modernity of the intelligentsia and that they are to be 
distinguished from the intellectuals, the formulators of cultural 
nationalism.!2 Whereas the intellectuals may belong to any social 
class and are defined by their concern with meaning and purpose, the 
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intelligentsia constitutea novel social stratum of knowledge specialists 
that emerged since thz e ghteenth ceatury from educational systems 
and professional colleges, established »r licensed by the state, and that 
owed its rise to the growing hegemony of scientific rationalism in 
social life.'* Both groups perceive themselves as knowledge elites, but 
the intelligentsia, because they derive their identity from their 
technical training and 3ecial function as ‘problem solvers’, are less 
concerned with abstra-- questions of identity than with the leadership 
and organization of movements and the practical reconstruction of the 
community. Of course, the intelligen:sia have their precursors in the 
traditional professions, but with the rise of science they are imbued 
with a new secular activism. With tkeir elitist sense of vocation to the 
community, their critcal rationalism and their suspicion of all 
received authority and status divisicns, they represent the political 
class par excellence in the modern wor'd. 
Two major questions, therefore, arise from this analysis 


(1) Why the specific a-traction of the intelligentsia to nationalism? 

(2) Why are they periodically at-racted to cultural nationalism 
rather than political nationalizm, as if acting out a recurring 
cycle of elites o»-rating within nationalist politics? 


In the following -wc sections, I propose to argue that the 
preconditions for the peLticization cf Irish cultural nationalism were 
set by the patterns of -ecruitment and exclusion of rising educated 
strata by the British state in Ireland. For the purposes of this paper I 
will concentrate on -Fe period 1870-1914. But we may see the 
periodic preference cm che part of the younger intelligentsia for 
cultural rather than political nationalism as part of an alternating 
cycle between commuritarian and l»gal-rational modes of organiz- 
ation that is set in mcton by the mzdernizing state. 


THE BRITISH STATE, ELI~E MOBILITY, AND IRISH NATIONALISM 


The state and the rise of tke intelligentsia Since we wish to explain the 
attraction of the intellgentsia to cultural nationalism, we have to 
understand the character of this stratum. I have argued that it is the 
creation of educationzl and professional institutions underpinned by 
the post-eighteenth-cen-vry state, anc that it is politically activist. But 
why have states, often controlled by traditional power groups, created 
such a dangerous stratam, and how have they shaped its character? 

There are two major rheses put fcrward to account for the state- 
sponsored expansion of the modern professions 


(1) It is driven by tEe needs of capitalist industrialization.!? 
(2) It is compelled by the excgenous military and political 
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pressures exerted on rulers by a competitive interstate system 
that is given a new dynamism by the scientific revolutions of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.'® 


These two theses are not necessarily mutually exclusive, but I 
suggest the primary motor is geo-political rather than economic. For 
educational expansion has occurred in many countries lacking any 
significant industrialization — for example in the Habsburg territories 
of early nineteenth-century eastern Europe. Moreover, it is the 
military expansion of the modern European states that has compelled 
traditional rulers in the 1860s as far apart as Ottoman Turkey and 
Japan to begin programmes of civil and military rationalization and 
educational expansion to maximize the human and material resources 
of the territorial polity. As states have perceived their rivals becoming 
increasingly efficient, so the pressures have intensified to replace 
recruitment on personalist lines by meritocratic selection through 
competitive examinations and the extension of government positions 
to former ‘outgroups’ — ethnic, religious, sexual and class-based.!" 

In Ireland the beginnings of this process dated from the 1830s, but 
not until the late nineteenth century was there a major transformation. 
Then British governments, concerned to preserve the Empire in an 
era of increasing great power rivalry and to integrate Ireland within 
the Union, began extensive reforms which opened up participation by 
educated Catholics within the British state.'® 

In Ireland there was a notable expansion of the Irish civil service 
with a ten-fold increase in officers and clerks (from 990 to 9,821) 
between 1861 and 1911, as the state intervened on a wide front. to 
advance economic and social development.'? Four major departments 
were established which required a considerable technical staff of 
lawyers, medical officers, surveyors and engineers: the Land Com- 
mission (1881), the Congested Districts Board (1891), the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction (1899), and the National 
Insurance Commission (1911). By 1914 these departments employed 
over half the staff of the Irish civil service.?? To these positions must 
be added the growing numbers employed by branches of the British 
civil service in Ireland.?! 

As demand for the training of ever greater numbers of the Irish 
people increased to sustain the goals of the state, so opportunities 
were extended to previously excluded groups: to Catholics, women 
and the lower middle classes. In 1855 the Imperial civil service was 
opened to competitive entry, then in 1870 the British (or Home) civil 
service, and sections of the Irish service. At the same time 
educational and professional facilities were expanded for Catholic 
male and female youth, with the Intermediate system (1878) 
financing Catholic secondary education, the Royal University (1879) 
then transformed into the National University (1909), and the 
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funding of seven training colleges te establish a qualified teaching 
profession.” 

Table I indicates tart between 1881 and 1911 (and particularly 
between 1891 and I&O) there was a considerable increase in 
Catholics — probably fom small farming and shopkeeping back- 
grounds — attending secondary schccls both in absolute numbers in a 
declining population aad as a procortion of the secondary school 
pupils. Catholics attended university. colleges in much more limited 
numbers, but the bette- schools prepared students for university 
degrees and entrance ezeminations for the prestigious professions.” 


TABLE I: Catholic pupil: sending superiar schools and colleges 


Year 1871 81 1891 1901 1911 
Catholic pupils 12,274 72,064 15,430 25,647 31,742 


% of the secondary school pupt= 50% 5096 5596 6896 7396 


Source: Census of Ireland for :9 1. General Repor- 


In the period 1871—1911 it is clear from Table II that Catholics, 
both from an uppe--ass and from a lower-middle-class rural 
background, were takirz advantage of these educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities tc make advzmces in the legal, medical and 
teaching professions, ad, above all, in the civil service. 

Educational expansx-. however, is 5nly one of the state contributions 
to the making of an inse ligentsia. It powerfully moulds its character 
as, a group imbued wi-x a competitve meritocratic ethos, alienated 
from local attachments and oriented instead to the welfare of the 
political collectivity as = whole. It does so because it requires not only 
skilled but also loyal finctionaries who can be trusted in times of 
internal or external cris_z. It thus actively seeks to eliminate sub-state 
loyalties — religious, e-Anic, class — by two means: normative and 
institutional. 

In the first place rulzrs ick throuzh a state educational system to 
induct the young into zn official standardized culture based on the 
values and requiremer:s of the political centre. This also serves to 
estrange them from the informal dizEcts, genres and customs of their 
kindred and locality. B3t normative factors alone would be insufficient. 
What is equally essent al is the crea ion through its bureaucracies of 
mobile territory-wide c=reer paths, cempetitive in structure and rising 
in predictable succesz-elated stages towards the administrative 
centre, which identify =se detached but upwardly aspiring individual 
with the goals of th» metropolitan polity. Benedict Anderson has 
described these career pathways as administrative pilgrimages. By 
this he suggests that rdividuals fron different backgrounds discover 
a common allegiance $o a territcrial polity as they are brought 
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together on occupationa_--en-geographical journeys whose routes and 
meanings are determined by the political centre. 

We find both normativeznd instituticnal factors at work in Ireland. 
The school curriculum, taught in EngEsh even in the Irish-speaking 
districts, was not only purged of references to Irish history and 
culture, but was also no:c- ous for equipping the young for service in 
the Imperial administretzon rather than for the improvement of the 
local agrarian economy.” Tne also sees the territory-wide bureaucratic 
career hierarchies in Irelzmd which, as officials moved in ascending 
arcs from locality to -ccality, attached power and value to the 
Imperial British state. 

The net effect of th.x state recraitment in Ireland was an 
attachment to British Im zerialist values that in the late nineteenth 
century suffused educatec Catholic society. Irish national sentiments, 
of course, lived on, but m reality Irish educated society was geared to 
English cultural and pcltical norms and tacitly held its Gaelic 
heritage in contempt. Thes is noticeably so in university colleges like 
Blackrock and prestigio-: Catholic schools like Castleknock and 
Clongowes, which highlizhted the successes of their students in the 
service of the Empire.?" Zen in the independent Christian Brothers 
schools, whose curriculur- was nationa.ist, pupils were ‘crammed?’ for 
British civil service exaaimations.”® 

By the late nineteenth century, therefore, the British state had 
created a confident seca- educated stratum, meritocratic in ethos, 
impatient with traditional Irish culture and assimilating to British 
social and political value. 


Blocked Mobility If this :s =>, how is ore to explain the conversion to 
Irish nationalism at the beginning of the twentieth century by the 
young Catholic intelligertsia? The standard answer to this question 
consists in identifying what are perceived by the intelligentsia to be 
checks on their vocaticzal and occapational aspirations by the 
bureaucratic state. This answer, we shall see, is too simple as it 
stands, but it sets the ne-essary preconditions for the nationalization 
of the intelligentsia. 

Nevertheless, it is no: ar why a modernizing state which, I have 
argued, is compelled >> external and internal pressures to open 
opportunities to previous} excluded groups should appear to introduce 
such restraints. I suggest-3e answer is that the very policies, designed 
by state elites to safeguard their power and prestige, regularly 
threaten to subvert the es-ablished order on which they stand. They 
do so in three ways.?? 

First, modernization E a risky bus:ness. It requires planning for 
future administrative, m .-tary and economic needs. These, however, 
are inherently unpredictable due to coatingencies such as technologi- 
cal innovation, politica. &5aster (loss ef empire) or falling birth rates. 
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The oversupply of specialists by educational institutions is a regular 
problem for modern states, which then become objects of resentment 
by these groups. 

Second, there are inherent tensions between the power elites and 
the intelligentsia, imbued by its rationalist training with a suspicion of 
received authority. Political elites seek to subordinate the talents of 
the professionals to the needs of the existing regime. The intelligentsia, 
on the other hand, socialized as a knowledge elite in the course of its 
professional education, believes that the full realization of its 
vocational skills is essential for collective progress. These tensions are 
visible within state bureaucracies between relatively unqualified 
superiors and technically expert juniors, and also in the wider 
political arena where the state may seek to control the intelligentsia 
through censorship and political repression.” 

Third, modernization threatens the monopolies enjoyed by trad- 
itionally dominant ethnic groups in multi-ethnic polities when it 
opens entry to public offices to previously excluded groups. In 
response, these elites have often defended their privileges by distorting 
the universalist rules of competition. For example, they may demand 
certain attributes (financial security or good character) as a precon- 
dition of competitive entry, or culturally load examinations to favour 
the dominant group, or use subjective criteria after employment to 
determine promotion to higher grades in the bureaucracy.’ 

Whether one or other of these factors is operative, the effect is to 
produce in the excluded intelligentsia, which has internalized 
expectations of upward mobility by merit, a collective resentment 
against an order, now perceived as inefficient, traditionalist,, or 
actively malign. 

The question is: can one identify such factors in early twentieth- 
century Ireland? I believe one can, whether one examines the match 
between expectations and reality on the part of scions of the Catholic 
social elite, who attended the prestigious Catholic schools and 
university colleges, or those of the Catholic lower-middle class, who 
passed through secondary schools and perhaps teacher training 
colleges or civil service academies. Both groups suffered to differing 
degrees from a sense of overcompetition, technical and vocational 
frustration and ethnic discrimination. 

Although the era was one of educational and occupational advance 
for Catholics, the expectations far outran the openings available. The 
sons of the social elite had veered towards the professions of 
traditional prestige — law and medicine — which dominated 
University College, Dublin, in the early twentieth century.*? But the 
number of positions remained static.” It is possible that Irish doctors 
could find alternative outlets in Britain and the Empire, but this was 
not so for lawyers, who became especially prominent as leaders in the 
Gaelic League.?* 
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The closure of opportunities was not -ounterbalanced by comparable 
outlets elsewhere. Access -o the Indian civil service was increasingly 
difficult, and although zke Irish civil service was in rapid expansion, 
it was not an attractive a.1ernative. It had for historical reasons few first 
division positions, and, .xalike the Home civil service, direct competition 
was restricted to certain positions, ncminally to safeguard the loyalty 
of the British administrzt on but in reality to prop up the Protestant 
interest.°° The positicr- 5f young Catholic women graduates was 
bleaker still as they were faced with Jow status, insecure and poorly 
paid positions as teacaers or with minor clerkships in the civil 
service.?? 

Catholic graduates wer2 confronted therefore, with unemployment, 
under-employment, or accepting low status posts in the civil service or 
schools. 

Amongst the Catholic bwer-middle classes, despite genuine advan- 
ces in social mobility, here was evidence also of over-competition, 
technical frustration aad ethnic bizs. Competitive entry into the 
British Home and sec-ions of the Irish civil service had produced an 
immediate response from Catholic sctools which set up special classes 
for the entrance exzramations.? As Table II demonstrates, in 
numerical and percentaze terms Catholics did very well. The problem 
was that a much higke proportion of the Catholic Irish population 
was competing for suca posts than their Irish Protestant or British 
equivalents,” for they had few alternatives to government employ- 
ment. The Irish econaray was underdeveloped and the private sector 
was largely in Protestaat hands.*° 

Under these circumstences, Cathclics were likely to react against 
‘artificial’ barriers to ter entry and =areer prospects within the Irish 
civil service. There wee three such obstacles. The first, mentioned 
above, was the restrictan of compettion over key areas in the Irish 
civil service. The second was a cultural loading of the criteria of entry. 
To stem Catholic successes, Lord Ashbourne added Latin, modern 
languages and law as examinable subjects in the mistaken belief that 
this would favour Prcteszant graduates from Trinity College, Dublin, 
over Catholic school lezvers.*' The third was the practice of allocating 
many top offices to outsiders’ frcm Britain in a service whose 
promotional opportun&ies were unusually constricted.*? 

In the other field 67 wer-middle--lass employment — teaching — 
the story was one or Tustration. Im addition to problems of over- 
supply, there was Irish irritation at their inferiority to their English 
counterparts in terms cfstatus, salar’, career structure and security of 
tenure." There was. <roreover, a vocational resentment against a 
curriculum from wh.ca Irish histcry and culture had largely been 
excised. 

In the early twentie} century, then, at both the higher and lower 
levels of the Cathoi- intelligentsia there were obvious objective 
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grounds, both occupational and vocational, for hostility to a state 
which refused the educated the central role in public life to which 
their qualifications ‘entitled’ them.** 


The nationalization of the intelligentsia Sudden and (to the intelligentsia) 
arbitrary blocks on expectations of upward mobility may supply the 
preconditions for an anti-state movement. They do not explain in 
themselves the intelligentsia’s turn to nationalism, let alone to 
cultural nationalism. So why nationalism rather than a universalist 
ideology? 

I cannot provide a complete explanation here. But it is worth 
noting that state-led modernization not only creates new secular 
mobile strata, it also threatens the existing status order (religiously 
based in Ireland) and thereby generates, as it extends its effects 
through society, a pervasive crisis of identity and conflicts between 
modernist and traditionalist strata. Some scholars have interpreted 
nationalism as an attempt to integrate the sense of unique identity, 
given by historical tradition, with the secular activism promoted by 
science by projecting the nation as an evolutionary community which 
embodies a higher synthesis of tradition and modernity.*° But if this is 
so, why does nationalism gain its first social constituency amongst this 
novel stratum, the intelligentsia? 

A plausible answer suggested by A. D. Smith is that it is this very 
novelty (and its anti-traditionalism) which creates a desire for roots 
and a wider legitimation as a social group. As long as it finds 
recognition and function as a knowledge elite, dedicated to raise 
‘scientifically’ the welfare of the community, this anxiety is held at 
bay. But its sudden exclusion from power and status by state policies 
triggers a crisis of identity and purpose. For now it is doubly isolated, 
alienated from a localist traditional order by its socialization and, at 
the same time, denied recognition by the bureaucratic state. 
Moreover, because of its activism it is unable either to return to the 
traditional order or to accept its rejection by the state. At this point 
nationalism provides a new source of meaning and social function, 
identifying the intelligentsia with a unique community that is both 
historically rooted and continuously mobile. Nationalism caters to the 
vocational ideal of the intelligentsia, for it locates the rising educated 
strata as the natural leaders of the community. It is they who have the 
task of breaking with decaying tradition and assimilating scientific 
advance to the nation’s historic culture, thereby guiding the people to 
ever higher stages of individual and collective realization.*? 


CULTURAL NATIONALISM AND THE CYCLE OF ELITE MOBILITY 


This analysis, however, does not by itself explain the adoption ofa ^ | ^, 
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cultural nationalism Ey the intelligertsia, for, as we have seen, they 
have two options agair:s -he bureaucratic state, cultural and political, 
with their very differen- conceptions »f national identity and nation- 
building. From section I. it is clear that either a communitarian or a 
state-directed nationai-m may serve the drive of an intelligentsia to 
integrate into and lead a distinctive sommunity, and in fact we find 
different generations of the intelligemtsia regularly shifting between 
the options which rise and fall as in am alternating cycle. So why, after 
a period (between 137C and 19007 dominated by Irish political 
nationalism, did a risinz intelligentsia veer towards a communitarian 
cultural nationalism? 

Historians have respended to ths question by pointing to the 
disincentives to parti-cr»ation in poltical nationalism faced by this 
intelligentsia after 1906. They have referred to the exclusion of the 
young from leading postions in the Irish parliamentary party on the 
part of an older Cathclx intelligentsia of lawyers and journalists, and 
also to the dousing of rzcional hopes of achieving political autonomy 
in the foreseeable future, after a British Conservative government, 
committed to the e parliamentary unioa of Britain and Ireland, was re- 
elected in 1900.*^ THi:, however, is inadequate as an answer. For 
while political disincertives may create a disillusionment with 
established political na--onalism, ther cannot alone explain the positive 
attraction of the risirz intelligentsia to a cultural rather to an 
alternative political ne=onalism. They also fail to account for the 
dynamics of this long-term alternating cycle in which one nationalist 
enterprise is regularly superseded by another. 

I suggest we shcukc explain tie periodic choice of cultural 
nationalism within ths alternating pattern by analysing the two 
movements as partial, competing anc complementary solutions to the 
problems of identity &xd function into which the intelligentsia: are 
driven, by the repeate- challenges cf state-led modernization to the 
existing status order Fach movement promotes as its solution the 
‘recreation’ of a distir=tive integrated political community, but on 
different lines. Each sou tion has its strengths, but each also regularly 
breaks down against “te power of the state and in turn elicits the 
other. Political disince-rives, we shadl see, do play a part in orienting 
the intelligentsia between the twe options, yet only when they 
coincide with the faiit-2 of the exiszing nationalist strategy to unite 
the community and av—essfully oppose the state. The motor of this 
cycle is powered by tke competitive interstate system, for this, given 
dynamism by technclegical innovation, recurrently compels polities 
into policies of interra modernization that create upwardly aspiring 
young educated generztions, discontented with the state and eager to 
assume the nationalist keadership from their fading elders. 

Let me conclude ką elucidating the interactive relationship of 
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cultural. and political nationalism as rival strategies against the 
bureaucratic state. Cultural nationalism, we saw, perceives the nation 
as a spontaneous order and operates as a movement of communal self- 
help, throwing up informal agencies in order to ‘recreate’ the nation 
from the grass roots up. But in its own terms it fails against the state 
and paves the way for the rise of a political nationalism for two 
reasons. First, it is contradictory, for, while in theory it promotes the 
vision of a decentralized nation, in practice it is driven to construct a 
unitary image of the nation to counterpose against the state, in order 
to revive a common identity amongst its diverse constituency and to 
preserve it against the pressures of an exogenously inspired moderniz- 
ation. Secondly, since the state is the locus of political, economic and 
cultural power in the modern world, any self-help movement is bound 
to be of limited effect. Cultural nationalism then, unable to unite the 
group, is increasingly forced to engage in a state-oriented politics in 
order to embed its vision in the social order. On three occasions Irish 
cultural nationalism culminated in a political revolt (see Figure I, 
col. 6). 

As a communitarian nationalism is perceived to fail to unify the 
nation and is forced to concede the primacy of the state, so a later 
intelligentsia is drawn to a political nationalism and to formal modes 
of organization in order to regenerate the nation. They establish, we 
saw, political machines run on legal-rational lines which using ethnic 
sentiments are capable of uniting large and divergent groups round a 
single aim of political autonomy. By wielding this threat they are able 
to extract concessions from the state on behalf of their members. How 
then does it happen that these apparently effective mass machines are 
regularly challenged by subsequent communitarian movements? ° 

I believe that the very strengths of political nationalism — its 
capacity to construct a permanent apparatus uniting different groups 
and to channel communal energies towards one single goal — also 
become its weakness. For unless it can overcome the state quickly, it 
lias the tendency to engender internal conflict within the nation and to 
wither into a bureaucratic machine remote from the national 
community, thereby ‘creating the preconditions for the re-emergence 
of cultural nationalism. 

We can break this process into two stages. In the first place, despite 
the use of ethnic sentiments to mobilize divergent groups (including 
traditionalists and modernists) in a coalition against the state, there ` 
are inbuilt antipathies between these groups which periodically erupt 
into conflict (Figure I, col. 2), and result in the secession of 
traditionalist elements from the movement. This not only leads, as we 
noted earlier, to the crystallization of an integrative cultural national- 
ism as an alternative matrix of national development, it contributes to 
the incorporation of political nationalism within the metropolitan 
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state. For, with the seceszion of the traditionalists, political nationalists 
are alienated from a powerful source of national identity and lose an 
indigenous lever agains= the state. 

Among a rising intell zentsia, ‘excluded’ by the state and searching 
for roots in the commurg-y, political nationalism becomes increasingly 
‘unauthentic’. But thovzh political rationalism loses its dynamism, 
there is still no switch F- the young to a cultural nationalism. For the 
political nationalist movement wita its co-ordinated leadership, 
affiliated press, and comstituency networks remains the only credible 
proponent of nationa. zrievances against the state. At this point, a 
second factor comes intx play to account for the growing attraction of 
cultural nationalism zs political opton for the intelligentsia. This is 
the tendency of politic=] nationalism to ossify into a bureaucratic 
oligarchy, remote fror- the community it’ purportedly serves. As 
Michels observed, this ‘iron law’ applies to all large-scale organiz- 
ations.*® Its effects, hcwever, are particularly visible in nationalist 
parties because of the I-zic of political nationalism: namely, to set up 
as a counter to the st=te a unitary organization, subordinating all 
intermediate groups, im support of i-s claim to be the single voice of 
the nation. As it osses, therefore, political nationalism not only 
reflects the norms >= the dominant state, but also imposes a 
dictatorship of the old cver the yourg and lays a ‘dead hand’ on the 
nation, stifling any soč] movements outside its control. 

The rising young rza-onalist intell gentsia, already disillusioned by 
the divisiveness of p-litical natiomalism, now perceives itself to 
be excluded from powe- and status in the community, not just by the 
state but also by an olizarchic machine that has lost legitimacy as the 
national leader, beca 1:2 of its distance from the concrete problems of 
the country, its appa-ent accommodation to alien norms, and its 
impotence against -F= state. At this time in its isolation the 
intelligentsia seeking z. vocational cutlet is increasingly attracted to 
the dynamic integral —sion of cultural nationalism, as reformulated 
by its political intelle-scals. For this >ffers both a return to roots in the 
historical community 2nd a moderrizing alternative to the worn-out 
legislative panaceas ot political nationalism. 

Rejecting the statist strategies of political nationalism as reinforcing 
national decay by diveting communal energies into a sterile political 
agitation, cultural net enalists promote a popular economic, cultural, 
and political revival by allying with all those community-based 
movements outside -H£ political nationalist umbrella. Indeed, as in 
early twentieth-centur Ireland, the cultural nationalist intelligentsia 
in its revulsion agam=- ‘over-ratiomalist’ conceptions of the nation, 
may join with religin-3 fundamentalist forces, also disaffected with 
secular political na-i-aalists. By “hereby re-appropriating for the 
cause powerful ethnocentric sentiments, cultural nationalists are able 
to inject a fresh dynzmism into nationalism and to sustain the in- 
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dividuality of the community against those who favour its assimilation 
to a cosmopolitan modernity. 

To conclude then, I have argued that cultural nationalism has been 
a recurring and significant political movement in the modern world, 
and I have linked its regular adoption by secular elites to an alternating 
cycle between informal-communitarian and formal-bureaucratic modes 
of organization, generated by the modern state. It must be stressed 
that the pattern I have found in Ireland is not universal. It cannot 
occur in those countries where formal political activity is repressed. 
Here cultural nationalism, if it is permitted at all, may become a 
surrogate political nationalism. But I suggest that, where an open 
politics is permitted as in nineteenth and twentieth century colonial 
India,” we can find a similar interactive relationship between the two 


nationalisms. 
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The idea of crisis in mcdern society* 


ABSTRACT 


Crisis has become=uch an all-pervasive rhetorical metaphor that its 
analytical utility fr contemporary social thought has become de- 
valued and confused. The normalisation of a sense of crisis has 
however blurred .3e conventional distinction between crisis as a 
decisive momen: =n the resolution of a narrative or illness and 
normality. This 5aper responds to this “crisis in crisis theory’ by re- 
affirming the distinction between crisis and normality. Starting out 
from the axiom .aat only subjects can be involved in crisis, a 
number of reason: are presented for the pervasiveness of crisis-talk, 
hinging on a wes-ern loss of faith in European Enlightenment 
rationalism. Attention then shifts from problems of cultural 
meaning to the development ofa modern sociology of crisis within 
the system-thecrxs of Parsons and Habermas. This enterprise 
involves an appraach to crisi- and crisis-resolution in terms of 
problems of soc.ai differentiatien and institutionalisation. The de- 
limited accounts = crisis that emerge are capable of distinguishing 
between crisis an= normality, while yet retaining a critical sense of 
the provisionality and problematic nature of the ‘normal’. They are 
therefore more ceænpatible with the politics of this-worldly social 
reform than othe~worldly utopianism. 


In the contemporary world we ar told that ‘crisis’ threatens us on all 
sides. Sociology it =eems is dominated by crisis-talk. At the most 
general level notio-s of ‘global zrisis'! and ‘international crisis’ or 
‘crisis of internatiorzl order’? ma~ be found. Crisis-tendencies are also 
located in relatior-s between ‘theinternational market’ and economic 
crises in the na-ea-state? whie a more fundamental economic, 
political and cut=ral ‘crisis cf the nation-state’ is spoken of 
Individual westerr sacieties meanwhile are faced with the ‘accumulation 
crisis',? "legitimatica crisis’, ‘fiscal crisis of the state,” ‘motivation 
crisis’, and, to make matters even worse the ‘crisis of crisis 
management? 
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Further dimensions of crisis have been detected in both space and 
time. Spatially we are faced with the ‘crisis of economic relations 
between north and south’!® and crisis-tendencies arising from ‘an 
underlying shift in the centre of modernity from Northern America to 
East Asia'!! In historical terms, the western world at least is 
diagnosed to be suffering a ‘crisis of industrial culture’!? accompanied 
by a crisis of socialism’? and calls to bid ‘farewell to the working 
class’!* as a force for social change. It is widely held that we live in a 
transitional epoch leading beyond ‘industrial’ and ‘capitalist’ social 
relations, but quite where we are heading and by what route we will 
arrive there is uncertain. If capitalism is still seen to persist as that 
surprisingly sprightly geriatric ‘late capitalism’ it is said to do so in a 
‘disorganised’ crisis-ridden fashion. What is clear is that the 
orthodox Marxist view of the final crisis of capitalism, conceived in 
largely economistic terms, has been overtaken by a broader and 
multi-dimensional set of differentiated crises. 

In the midst of these pervasive perceptions of crisis it is not 
surprising to find social thought itself to be diagnosed as crisis- 
ridden. Thus we not only face a ‘crisis in economic theory'! but the 
coming crisis of sociology, forecast by Gouldner is now said to be fully 
apparent.!" To make matters even worse, catastrophe theory is itself 
said to be in a catastrophic state!? as a result of the normalisation of 
crisis perceptions, though quite where this leads us is uncertain. For 
many it remains more comforting to refer to a shorthand notion — 
namely 'the crisis'. This concept resounds with all-embracing yet 
diffuse allusions to some multi-faceted yet unitary phenomenon, '? 
without the need to clarify exactly what is meant. Once things reach 
this unsatisfactory state it is perhaps time to pause and take stock of 
the intellectual value of crisis theory itself. 

Is crisis-talk an example of ‘fashionable semantic predispositions 
looking out for supporting theories’ as Luhmann” puts it? Or is it a 
piece of rhetoric functional to academic publishing strategies in a 
dwindling market? Or, alternatively, are we dealing with debates of 
profound significance for social analysis and political change? 

The aim of this paper is neither to diagnose some new and exciting 
version of ‘crisis’, nor to evaluate and adjudicate between the relative 
merits of the existing multiplicity of crisis-concepts. Instead I want to 

, examine the analytical utility of the crisis metaphor for an under- 
standing of the contemporary western world. This question emerges 
out of the strong suspicion that the idea of crisis has become so 
massively over-inflated with rhetorical significance, as to have become 
de-valued in its analytical specificity. Once virtually everything is 
perceived to be in more or less unending crisis the possibility arises 
that we are losing the capacity to discriminate between social 
pathology or breakdown, on the one side, and social normality and 
social order on the other. 
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The metaphoricality of the language of social crisis draws of course 
on older aesthetic and medical usages. In the aesthetic structure of 
drama, for example, crisis is manifest through a key moment or 
moments in a narrative wherein the dilemmas of human life and the 
fate of human actors ane dramatised. This structure presupposes that 
crisis is an abnormal mad discontinuous feature of narrative rather 
than a permanent fixture. Similarly i medical discourse, crisis refers 
to a particular stage ia the development of an illness which is decisive 
for the future. The resœ tion of the ‘crisis’ will determine whether the 
‘patient’ will recover oc die. Crisis is not a permanent state. 

The crisis metapEcr has of course been translated into social 
enquiry as a means of dramatising perceptions of social pathology, 
social breakdown anc sisorganisatio3, and to give full vent to feelings 
as to the intolerabiliz, 5f the:preseat. Its use is thus embedded in 
discourses about socia. change and debates about appropriate forms 
of political action. Th= assumption is that crises are unacceptable, 
and that they can and ought, sooner or later, to be resolved. The 
crisis-idiom is thus c-sely connected with the practice of social 
criticism, involving b-th standards of cultural evaluation, and 
preferred modes of pal-àcal mobilisation. Such standards usually take 
one of two forms. 

First there is what 1r. ght be referred to as an immanent perspective 
on crisis and crisis-r2sodution. This is typically deployed within the 
politics of social reform. Here the function of social analysis is to 
explain the origins 5; crisis and tne conditions for its resolution, 
typically through acccumts of the cepacity of existing social organis- 
atjons to institutionalize conflict and reconstruct relationships under 
stress. Here crisis is n=t a permanent state. 

Alternatively, there B what might be termed the transcendental 
deployment of the crz:s metaphor Here crisis pathologies are set 
within a more utopiam politics calling for thorough-going change in 
the social totality. Utopianism, es Mannheim and others have 
indicated, may well -epresent a fert le source of social innovation, by 
projecting alternative —ossibilities of social organisation, not rooted in 
observable social tren=s. The problem with this transcendental form 
of crisis-talk is the tesdency for the idea of crisis to be extended in 
such an indiscriminate manner thatit becomes virtually synonymous 
with modern social Lf: tself. This a lows the idea of crisis no bounds, 
denying the sense of a zeparate delimited stage in a narrative or illness 
found in drama and rxdicine. The Hea of the potential normalisation 
of crisis is not thereby. eliminated, Fut usually suspended as a matter 
not demonstrable by se erence to immanent social trends or practical 
feasibility. 

It is arguable the: some vers:ons of Marxist critical theory, 
equipped with a utopian social ortology of the community of free 
producers, are forced 10 maintain a more or less permament sense of 
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the final crisis of capitalism (or late capitalism) in order to protect 
their transcendent evaluative assumptions against the disconcerting 
evidence of lack of mass resistance to social normality. Similar 
criticisms might be made of thorough-going conservative forms of 
social theory, which, while diagnosing the almost complete collapse 
of social bonds, are none the less faced with the equally disconcerting 
evidence of the continuing everyday reproduction of what are taken to 
be pathological and crisis-ridden relations. In both cases excessively 
utopian transcendental social theories may tell us more about the 
alienation of intellectuals from the normative bases of the modern 
world, than about the dynamics of social change. 

While the use of the crisis metaphor in social criticism is not 
without pronounced disadvantages, it does retain a considerable 
degree of utility. In the first place it underscores the refusal to accept 
all features of social life as necessarily ‘given’ and ‘unproblematic’. In 
so doing any notion of ‘normality’ is itself brought into question. The 
social pathologies identified by crisis theory pre-empt the ‘normal’ 
functioning of social life, while yet leaving space for successful 
recovery, if the appropriate social changes eventuate. This critical 
standpoint is a useful foil to those forms of functionalism which hold 
that society necessarily tends to equilibrium as a result of the 
functional inter-dependence of its component parts. Such arguments 
usually founder on the dubious proposition that because certain social 
institutions perform certain current functions, those functions must 
necessarily be performed by the institutions in question. This 
proposition merely encourages an apologetic defence of the status quo 
as the only possible way of organising social cohesion. In this manner 
the importance of dysfunctional inter-relations between social institu- 
tions as manifest in conflict and protest is under-valued. The 
metaphor of crisis clearly offers an alternative means by which the 
systemic: sources and developmental potential of such dysfunctions 
may be recognised. 

A second advantage of the notion of crisis is that it helps to 
conceptualise social change as a discontinuous process in both time 
and space. Change is far from being smooth and gradual and 
cumulative. It is also expressed through dislocating and de-stabilising 
moments of transition. This framework helps in turn to capture the 
sense of change as open-ended, not the pre-determined result of an 
evolutionary master-plan, but rather a process mediated through 
cultural agency and conflict. The metaphor of crisis is suggestive of 
both a critical theoretical standpoint and of social discontinuity 
dependent on the outcome of key moments of cultural drama. 


CULTURAL DIMENSIONS TO CONTEMPORARY CRISIS-TALK 


The classic and highly influential Marxist theory of crisis was founded 
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on the structural contradictions of economic life, manifest in processes 
like the falling rate cz profit. Alttough Marxism also claims that 
structural crises or ‘ccctradictions’in the mode of production at some 
stage tend to becore manifest in class consciousness and class 
struggle, it was alreaz. clear to late nineteenth-century observers that 
no automatic connecten of this kind could be sustained. Revolutions 
` did not automatically =ccompany crises. From this viewpoint came a 
sense of divergence b=-ween the ‘objective’ character of crisis and a 
‘subjective’ or ‘cultural’ failure to perceive crisis. This kind of 
divergence producec notions such zs ‘false consciousness’ which were 
both critical of and eften disdainfal towards what might be called 
cultural normality. In this idiom, diagnosis of crisis and the 
prescription of theraps is a matter or experts, theorists and the like. 

In the more recent crises theories of Jurgen Habermas by contrast, 
it is a central axiom tkat ‘only subjects can be involved in crisis. Thus 
only when members = a society ezperience structural alterations as 
critical for continued =xistence and -eel their social identity threatened 
can we speak of crisis. The point aere is not, of course, to deny the 
salience of changes =1r-naterial life =o social experience or to set up an 
arbitrary distinction between material and cultural explanations of 
crisis. It is rather tax: crisis-perceptions are necessarily manifest in 
cultural terms, and 3ence can never be simply read off from ostensibly 
objective indicators c- economic breakdown (or any other structural 
trends). The analysis of the pervasive contemporary mood of crisis- 
talk, especially withir western life, 1as therefore to be adequate on the 
level of meaning. Cf zourse, manifest cultural perceptions may form 
only one element ir ` 3eories of crisis, alongside the often unacknow- 
lédged structural det=minants of breakdown, and the organisational 
capacity of social insitutions to manage or resolve crises. None the 
less, Habermas’ cukiral ‘starting point’ has the advantage over 
‘objectivist? theories of crisis im delimiting the scope of social 
pathology by refererze to observable cultural perceptions. By this 
means the trap of exc isively transcendental HIR modes of 
utopian criticism 07 -»rmality maz be avoided. 

At the level of meaning we might begin by saying that the 
pervasiveness of crisie-talk in contemporary western thought reflects a 
complex cultural malaise. This seems to stem from a massive 
discrepancy between previous historic expectations of the inevitability 
of social progress aad global dominance, and a weakening of cultural 
confidence in what might be -ermed European Enlightenment 
rationalism. While tks malaise is uneven in incidence, being felt more 
strongly in western 2urope than the U.S.A., Japan and Australia, it 
has three aspects of zeneral signif cance within the western world. 

Firstly there is te continuing loss of faith in historicism and 
evolutionism, in the -nevitability of progress. In the aftermath of the 
Two World Wars. «uschwitz, tre Gulag, Hiroshima and Pol Pot 
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there are few takers for social philosophies of optimism. In this 
context it was left to American scholars to revive post-war versions of 
(neo)-evolutionism?! with rather more muted forms of evolutionism 
being evident in Europe.?? The erosion of evolutionary optimism is 
reflected in the fatalism engendered by the threat of nuclear 
annihilation, and also by a growing awareness of the ecological limits 
to social capacities to improve the human condition. Whereas among 
American commentators, the recent disasters at Cape Canaveral and 
Chernobyl have produced widespread calls to place scientific priorities 
above public relations, political expediency and marketing strategies 
— re-connecting science with the possibility of an heroic individual 
moral posture — the tone of much debate elsewhere has been 
increasingly critical of the conceits of scientism and an engineering 
approach to the conduct of human affairs. 

One major component of the collapse of evolutionism, largely 
peculiar to European opinion, is the crisis of communism and 
socialism. Whereas the epoch of 1914—50 has often been described as 
the crisis of capitalism, the period 1950-86 appears just as strikingly 
as an epoch of crisis in both socialism and communism. Crises, of 
communism as a system of government — as experienced within 
western thought at least — stem from the repressive record of 
totalitarian government, including the ‘suppression of internal revolt 
and dissent within the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe. Meanwhile, 
problems of Soviet economic management, and the recent shift of 
Chinese economic policy towards a greater element of market-based 
resource allocation, have engendered a loss of confidence in social 
planning strategies based solely on state initiative.?? Overall such 
developments have contributed to the increasing realisation among 
western Marxists, of the increasing remoteness of an immanent 
transition to socialism and communism on the lines of Marx’s original 
scenario. They have also helped to erode any a priori claims as to the 
moral superiority of ‘communism’ over capitalism and liberal 
‘individualism, that once may have existed.?* 

It is somewhat harder to speak of a crisis of socialism in that a 
number of values associated with the idea of socialism retain a wide 
appeal. Bottomore’s recent definition of socialism as ‘A social order in 
which there is the maximum feasible equality of access, for all human 
beings, to economic resources, to knowledge, and to political power, 
and the minimum possible domination exercised: by any indvidual or 
social group over any other’,2> would have a wide resonance in 
contemporary western opinion where links between demands for 
participatory democracy and social justice are strong. Yet if we look 
more closely at the problem, there are evidently very significant 
disagreements about how much ‘equality’ is feasible, and of what 
kind, while the minimum level of political domination is again 
contested. . 
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A crisis of socialism zs practised w thin western electoral politics at 
least, has been increazi-zly apparent in the last decade. Part of this, 
stemming from the elec—ral victories and intellectual elan of the New 
Right, is manifest in æ loss of confidence in state planning and in 
socialist modes of cris&-managemert and crisis-resolution, such as 
nationalisation and tke welfare state. Another major symptom of the 
crisis of socialism is ta- faltering and in some cases decline of class- 
based politics and leb-ur movements in Europe. While it is still 
plausible to specify elec-oral alliances that may bring Labour Parties 
to Government,”° and t find instanc*s of sectional industrial conflict, 
the possibility of a -lass-based socialism becomes increasingly 
improbable. 

These multiple chal=nges have encouraged many western com- 
mentators to re-define lass! in terms of social action strategies, social 
movements and politizzI cleavages thereby severing any necessary ties 
between economic structures and class action." They have also led 
others to deny the sxience of cless altogether to radical social 
reconstruction, as in ra-ical feminisma, and also the work of Gorz.?? In 
all of this the spectre of revolutior has been replaced by that of 
seemingly unending cr.sis. While the patient is diagnosed by some as 
suffering from ‘late ca-xtalism', the therapeutic of revolution seems 
increasingly remote acd disreputable. A spectre may indeed be 
haunting Europe, but x: is certainly not the liberating revolutionary 
elan of socialism or <ommunism. The spectre is either nuclear 
annihilation through ren-class based geo-political conflict or, failing 
that, a future in which mternational relations are conducted between 
Imperial blocs.?? Wi-Ein western netion-states, meanwhile, hopes of 
socialism and commur-sm face the spectre of ‘withering away’ in the 
face of the more resilre-t institutions of the private household and the 
bureaucratic state, an= a cultural climate stressing value-pluralism. 
Gemeinschaft definition: of community seem increasingly outmoded. 

A second element ia western cultu-al malaise — again more evident 
in Europe than in the USA — is tae west's loosening cultural and 
political grip over the mainder of the globe. This process involves a 
long-term shift in the Ezlance of global economic political and cultural 
influence from Europe -o the USA znd, more latterly, East Asia and 
the Pacific Basin. E-om this perspective there is no longer any 
guarantee that deve cpments within Europe necessarily define and 
pre-figure future procssses of social change. The cutting edge of 
modernity may have moved elsewhere, reflecting a continuing spatial 
shift of ‘lead’ sectors 7 

A further aspect of Èe relative de-line of Europe's global centrality 
is the collapse of Ev-opean colorialism in the face of successful 
colonial revolt. While it remains the case that European economic 
dominance over mar post-colonial nations remains strong, such 
economic controls are ro longer combined with the strong often racist 
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sense of cultural superiority of Europeans over the rest of the globe 
that intensified in the nineteenth century and persisted up until the 
post-1945 period. Post-colonial ideologies of nationalism and socialism 
have done much to reverse the previous status hierarchy which placed 
the ‘white races’ above all others. In the process post-colonial 
socialism has weaker and weaker connections in European Enlighten- 
ment rationalism. 

While the contrasts between Europe and the USA should not be 
stretched too far, it is arguable that American opinion retains a far 
stronger sense of cultural confidence vis-à-vis the rest of the globe than 
is evident in Europe. Although this opinion is not monolithic, part of 
this confidence is manifest in support for interventionist American 
actions as *world policemen', most recently in Libya. One way of 
explaining the continuing global confidence of U.S. culture has been 
suggested by Tiryakian.* He links this trend to the cultural traditions 
and social imperatives of American puritanism. This not only fostered 
individual striving to harness the forces of science and technology to 
control nature, but also a collective striving to bring the rest of the 
world within the pale of salvation. Paradoxically, puritanism served 
not only to legitimate a universalistic democratic political system, but 
also to ‘encourage a global distinction between members of the 
‘community of saints’ identified by their acceptance of norms of 
liberal-individualistic activism, and a ‘community of wretched’ 
outside. Thus ‘the flagrant contradiction of American foreign policy is 
that the domestic commitment to equal participation in the policy is 
vitiated by an adamant unwillingness to have the Third World 
participate on an equal footing in the world community’.’ 

A third related component of the western cultural malaise is a 
growing perception of the lack of success in creating a stable moral 
consensus. How far society actually needs such a moral consensus to 
function** and whether such a consensus ever existed in the past, 
around a ‘dominant ideology’ or the ‘work ethic’ are themselves 
debatable questions. It is also very difficult to provide over-arching 
characterizations of the moral climate in the west since the data base 
is very patchy?” and national variations seem important. If commit- 
ment to the work ethic is to be regarded as a component of a moral 
consensus, for example, its importance seems far weaker in Europe 
than in the USA and Japan.” A more embracing conception of moral 
consensus might be identified in the neo-Durkheimian type of 'civil 
religion’, identified in the American culture of the early 1960s 
dependent on traditions of liberal republicanism and Protestantism.?? 
In the changed climate of the 1970s, however, Bellah shifted ground, 
detecting a ‘post-modern’ and highly problematic melange of values 
associated with interest-based utilitarian hedonism.” 

Whatever contrasts may exist between the moral characteristics of 
various national cultures within the western world, there would seem 
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to be at the very leas: a loosening of the moral bonds inherited from 
the natural rights phal-sophies of tre Enlightenment. Although the 
diffuse values of univerzzl citizenship rights, egalitarianism, scientism 
and rationalism rema r- important, itis not at all clear that they offer a 
sufficiently stable bas:s Zor moral cohzsion.*' Social conflicts involving 
the New Right suggest that neither egalitarianism nor an expanded 
sense of citizenship riz-ts as reflected in welfare state philosophies of 
entitlement are uncontested ‘givens’ In addition, labour movements 
and other interests on the ‘left’ often have an ambivalent respect for 
liberal-democratic rule of industria. and political procedure. Mean- 
while the value of scier-ific rationality is itself under attack both from 
Green ecology parties. and segmenrs of the radical women's move- 
ment.*? In this contexz core notions such as ‘justice’, ‘community’, 
and ‘the rule of law’ kave neither a clearly defined meaning, nor an 
uncontested status as zclues. 

One indicator of the wrsettled nature of moral life is the diffuse and/or 
contested character ef the so-caled *post-bourgeois'?? or ‘post- 
materialist’** values. Each of the five posited values of imperative self- 
actualisation, hedonism, entitlemeatalism, anti-productivism, and 
anti-intellectualism may be seen as problematic. Some are so diffuse 
as to transcend any stzble institut»onal expression (e.g. imperative 
self-actualisation and Eedonism). Others are profoundly contested 
(e.g. anti-productivisr;. entitlemen-alism, and anti-intellectualism). 
Clashes between these values seem endemic. Where imperative self- 
actualisation is expr2szed through the labour market in a search for 
job sátisfaction and responsibility, for example, it may clash with 
hedonism and anti-productivism.** Similarly, where hedonism and 
imperative self-actualisation are scught through private consumer 
strategies they may clash with entitementelism as expressed through 
an expanded welfare state financed through taxation from private 
income producers ard consumers. In general, it is not at all clear that 
the post-bourgeois valu2s representa unified package, the alternative 
being that they represent disparate and potential conflictual bases for 
social action and poli3cal mobilisa-ion. 

The foregoing discussion provices an analysis of contemporary 
western crisis-talk fom the viewpoint of cultural meaning. The 
construction of a scc alogy of crise that is simultaneously causally 
adequate, as well as adequate on the level of meaning, requires a 
considerably broader framework of analysis. To be more specific, the 
explanation of discr-te crises in terms of processes of political 
breakdown. and norma-ive conflict remains incomplete without some 
reference to the analyzis of normalisation, institutionalisation and the 
management of crises. In contrast © the earliest Marxist prognosis of 
economic crisis lead» to social breakdown, revolution, and the 
possibility of a workd finally liberazed from crisis, recent theorists of 
crisis have been more concerned with the capacity (or incapacity) 
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of modern institutions to incorporate and defuse endemic crisis- 
tendencies, and with the efficacy of crisis-management structures. 


TOWARDS A SOCIOLOGY OF CRISIS: THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF TALCOTT 
PARSONS AND JURGEN HABERMAS 


There is a sense in which the entire history of sociological thought has 
been preoccupied with the crisis-tendencies associated with the 
transition to urban-industrial capitalism, and the possibility of the 
reconstruction of some form of normative order or community. At the 
same time there are good grounds for emphasising the discrete 
contribution of recent post-war theorists to crisis theory. Of particular 
interest here is the attempt to integrate crisis theory within the 
emergent body of systems theory in general, and with action-systems 
theory in particular. This is most clearly seen in the work of Jurgen 
Habermas, but Habermas’ explicit theories of crisis and normative 
order can be seen in turn as a critical commentary on Talcott Parsons’ 
earlier version of system theory. 

Where Parsons and Habermas depart from most previous sociologi- 
cal work on order and disorder is in the attempt to locate ‘crisis’ or 
‘strain’ within an historically-informed action-oriented systems theory. 
A major theoretical feature of their work is the emphasis on modes of 
social differentiation (both structural and cultural), together with 
processes of re-integration and problems attending them. The scope of 
crisis theory is thus set simultaneously within theories of social 
evolution towards more complex forms of social differentiation and 
within theories of the immanent basis (if any there be) of social 
integration. 

Talcott Parsons’ theories of social action and social systems stress, 
as is well known, the decisive importance of solving the Hobbesian 
problem of order if society is to remain coherent and conflict 
integrated within the ongoing evolutionary development of society. It 
is also becoming more widely appreciated that Parsons' theories do 
not entail an essentially harmonious equilibrium achieved through 
inter-action between effectively socialised individuals. His overall 
emphasis on patterns of normative order does not prevent a concern 
for problems of social conflict and disequilibrium. Although Parsons 
tends to speak of ‘strain’ and ‘instability’ rather than breakdown, he is 
quite prepared, on occasion, to diagnose ‘crisis’ of fundamental 
proportions. 

The main reason why Parsons believes modern society cannot 
necessarily be expected to be harmonious and trouble free is the 
existence of social differentiation. This poses considerable potential 
problems for the integration of different social sub-systems. Within his 
four function (AGIL) paradigm,*® such potential problems of 
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differentiation are m=nifest analvrically in relations between the 
adaptation, goal-attamment, integ-ation and latent pattern main- 
tenance sub-systems Œ the social system. 

At one level, crises Cintegration Fad been manifest since the French 
and Industrial Revol. zons as the rsing tide of egalitarianism struck 
against traditional forms of ascriptiv= stratification based on hereditary 
privilege, ethnicity e. By the mid-twentieth century, however, 
Parsons believed thet equality of opportunity — based on egalitarian 
and communitarian rms of inclusion — had solved most problems 
created by the diffeentiation of the market economy and the 
democratic polity fram the traditional undifferentiated Gemeinschaft 
community. Within the 1970s, however, he diagnosed a ‘storm centre 
of crisis’ within the societal community or integration sub-system. 
Here considerable tensons were arising between the values of equality of 
opportunity and community. Fo- while equality of opportunity 
encouraged the competitive search or educational credentials leading 
to improved labour market access end life-chances, the inequalities of 
outcome that emerged, undermine the communitarian basis of' 
solidarity which egal rarianism had earlier seemed to promise. This 
undermining of community in turr threatens motivational loyalty to 
society itself.*? 

While the normat#2 compatibility of the values of individualistic 
equality of opportur-ry and ‘community’ solidarity within nation- 
states is seen as particrlarly problematic, Parsons also came to believe 
that struggles for inc ssion were liEely to become exceptionally acute 
within international -elations. Here as yet no stable normative 
framework of integrstion and indusion existed on a par with the 
evolutionary univer:3ls mentioned above. This lack of order is 
reflected in the weeknzss of the United Nations in the face of super- 
power politics and te spectre of nuclear annihiliation.?? 

Presented in this way, Parsons encourages us to think of social 
evolution not as a p-ocess in wnich social crisis could finally be 
eradicated, whether by some redemptive structural change or as the 
result of the learmirz of a universalistic set of substantive ethics. 
Although he rarely 1 52d an explicit concept of crisis, the thrust of his 
argument is that so-ial conflicts may occur wherever rights of 
inclusion are deniec or to the extent that sub-system imperatives 
cannot be integratec with each cther. 

From the crisispreoccupied viewpoint of the 1980s, Parsons’ 
interesting but rather limited sense of emergent crises would scarcely 
seem adequate. Tc be sure, bs discussion of tensions between 
equality of opporturity and community solidarity has in a sense been 
taken up in debates mound the New Class theory?! and perceptions of 
contemporary tensicrs between principles of ‘democracy’ and ‘com- 
petence’. Jt is als> true that problems of international normative 
disorder remain of widespread concern. European ‘crisis theory’ has 
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none the less a far wider provenance. One major thrust of this 
approach is the proposition that under certain conditions, ostensibly 
universalistic institutions like the market or bureaucratic adminis- 
tration may actually increase conflict and generate or amplify crisis 
and normative disorder. While Parsons believed that 


the salient foci of tension and conflict . . . do not seem to be mainly 
economic in the sense of the nineteenth century controversy over 
capitalism and socialism, nor do they seem political in the sense of 
the problem of the ‘justice’ of the distribution of power (Ibid.)?? 


quite contrary views are expressed in Habermas' influential notion of 
legitimation crisis. Here the legitimacy of both private capitalism, 
state modes of tension-management and motivational commitment to 
what he calls 'civil and family-centred privatism are seen as 
problematic. The emphasis on crises within specific modes of tension- 
management, such as the welfare state is particularly corrosive of 
Parsons! standpoint. Both Habermas and Offe, in particular, seek to 
identify the limited room for manoeuvre of the welfare state in 
managing crises in the context of the fiscal crisis of the state. This line 
of argument entails a far more systematic analysis of the sociology of 
organisations than Parsons’ blandly optimistic analysis of the 
institutionalization of conflict provide. In general terms, the thrust of 
European crisis theory may seem to render Parsons' neo-evolutionism 
somewhat dated. 

The importance of Parsons' general legacy to crisis theory including 
the theories of Habermas should not however be lost sight of. In the 
first place he grounds crisis theory within an analysis of normative 
order whereby the analysis of crisis must be de-limited by some sense 
of normality. By this means he avoids the utopian problem of rejecting 
social totalities as comprehensively crisis-ridden and hence pathological. 
Second he encourages the over-arching notion of crises in modernity 
as crises of differentiation and integration or inclusion. Third he is 
prepared to accept that ‘universalism’ may actually increase and 
exacerbate conflict, in the case of potential conflicts between equality 
of opportunity created by the educational revolution and functional 
inequality of outcome. 

The main problems with Parsons’ discussion of differentiation and 
integration are not that he neglected the possibility that modern 
differentiated nation-states might move into a new phase of internal 
normative conflict. As we have seen, his view was that the 
*completion' of the egalitarian struggle against ascriptive inequality, 
would be succeeded by problems connected with the justification of 
functional inequality between social groups. The major difficulties 
with his differentiation and integration theory are first of all that he 
developed an unduly narrow association of differentiated social 
institutions with those of post-war America, and secondly that he 
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neglected the possibility that strategies of de-differentiation might 
possess evolutionary advantages.?? 

In the case. of Soviet Russia for example, Parsons’ confident 
assumption that the lack of a differentiated democratic polity would 
generate political instabilities in the Soviet system has not so far 
proved accurate. Against Parsons’ prognoses of Soviet convergence 
with the west — or failing that of retrogression — Russia has 
managed to expand as a global military power without political 
pluralism and economic freedom of choice. Lane?* has argued that the 
relatively un-differentiated Soviet Union represents an alternative 
basis to the inclusive integration of the social system in the west. 
Above all else modern Russia lacks the differentiated inter-relation 
between sub-systems found in western society. In Parsonian terms, 
the goal-attainment function remains predominant and is intimately 
linked to the adaptive economic functions. Links between the pattern- 
maintenance sub-system and the goal-attainment sub-system involv- 
ing value commitment to the legality of power in office are weak. This 
not only suggests the possibility of relatively non-differentiated 
solutions to the problem of reconciling social change with social order, 
but also indicates that crisis-tendencies may not be so easily. 
thematised where the differentiated institutions of western civil 
society are lacking. 

The general lack of concern for alternative differentiated or de- 
differentiated modes of social change in Parsons’ American-centred 
crisis-theory helps to create grave problems when we try to apply the 
differentiation model outside a limited range of western societies. 
Even within such societies, however, Parsons does not face up to the 
problem that crises may occur not only at moments of conflict over 
rights of inclusion, but also as a result of excessive or inappropriate 
modes of differentiation. It is at this weak-point that Parsons’ work 
can usefully be compared and to a certain extent synthesised with that 
of Habermas. 

The major crisis theories of Jurgen Habermas have of course been 
presented as a critical commentary on the emphasis on order and 
equilibrium within Talcott Parsons. Whereas Parsons' 4 function 
paradigm had been assumed, somewhat simplistically to require more 
or less frictionless exchanges between the adaptation, goal-attainment, 
integration, and latent pattern-maintenance sub-systems of the social 
system, Habermas has recast the theory of relations between the 
differentiated sub-systems in ‘crisis’ terms. For Habermas, Parsons’ 
adaptation sub-system is afflicted by an ‘economic crisis’, the goal- 
attainment sub-system suffers a ‘rationality crisis’, the integration 
sub-system exhibits a ‘legitimation crisis’, while the latent pattern- 
maintenance sub-system displays signs of a ‘motivation crisis'.?? In 
contrast with Parsons’ tendency to portray the differentiated structure 
of twentieth century western societies as possessing fundamentally 
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upgraded forms of evolutionary advantage, Habermas offers a 
systematic and comprehensive theoretical specification of the crisis- 
tendencies inherent in what he regards as late-capitalist modes of 
differentiation. What is vital here is the argument that boundary 
inter-changes between differentiated sub-systems may involve signifi- 
cant deficits in input-output relations between them. For example, the 
idea of legitimation crisis, involves the idea that the (differentiated) 
integration sub-system within the social system will produce a 
legitimation deficit — or shortfall of loyalty to the social system — 
wherever (a) the adaptation sub-system (or economy) remains dom- 
inated by private profit maximisation, and (b) the goal-attainment 
sub-system (or polity) cannot achieve sufficient manipulation of 
cultural norms to offset the public thematisation of legitimate 
resistance. 

In a more general manner Niklas Luhmann has also identified the 
crisis potential as well as the integration-consequences of social 
differentiation. His argument is that ‘more or less permanent crises in 
some of the subsystems’ should be regarded as a probable consequence 
of the functional differentiation of social systems. This probability is a 
result of ‘structural characteristics which at one and the same time 
involve high sub-system autonomy of self-organisation, with high 
levels of interdependencies. Of particular interest here is the 
differentiation ‘between societal and interactional levels of system- 
building’. This had created a situation in which inter-action ‘is not 
likely to o provide . . . experience and knowledge concerning the total 
society'." This pin-points the problem of attempting to restore 
Gemeinschaft forms of social solidarity under modern differentiated 
conditions. It also suggests a major condition for the resurgence of 
economic liberalism. Instead of the restoration of Gemeinschaft bonds 
on the model of the traditional Right, the claim of writers like Hayek 
and Friedman (following Adam Smith) is that the marketplace 
creates an impersonal system of information flows and resource 
allocation, whose system-characteristics emerge distinct from the 
private projects and partial perceptions available to individuals. 
Knowledge of the total society, from this viewpoint is epistemologically 
impossible, a casualty of the erosion of Gemeinschaft. For Habermas, by 
contrast, the possibility of a reconciliation between the ‘system’ and 
inter-personal interaction is not ruled out. 

Although Habermas provides a wide-ranging ‘crisis’ alternative to 
Parsons’ conception of late twentieth century relatively-integrated 
western differentiation, he clearly aims at a theory of social order. 
While accepting a sense of evolutionary pattern in the modern 
western world, this pattern is not for Habermas primarily identified 
with the orthodox Marxist emphasis on the expansion of the 
technical-organisational side of the economic and administrative 
order i.e. the productive forces. Rather, he stresses the even more 
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fundamental importance of the emergence of the universalistic norms 
of cultural order within the sphere of communication. Thus for 
Habermas it is ‘learning processes’ that occur ‘in the dimension of 
moral insight, practical knowledge, communicative action and the 
consensual regulation of action conflicts’ that ‘make possible the 
introduction of new productive forces’.°’ 

Although Habermas occupies the standpoint of a critical theorist 
his diagnosis of the ‘crises’ of modern society is not directed in a 
utopian manner against modernity as such. Whereas the critical 
theory of the Frankfurt School tended to rely on ontological 
justifications of a somewhat mystical kind for its critical standpoint, 
Habermas has sought to ground his critical theory in terms of certain 
empirically emergent features of modern society. In other words all is 
not ‘crisis’. Rather the character of universalistic norms offering the 
possibility of a rational social order are based both on the everyday 
structure of language as it has evolved over time, and on institutional 
practices such as civil rights built into political constitutions and law. 
Jeffrey Alexander” has pointed out that Habermas does at times tend 
to de-value the latter. This is particularly evident in the dualistic 
contrast between the compulsive crisis-ridden ‘system’ world of 
rationalised institutional mechanisms and the ‘life-world’ Yet as 
Alexander also points out this dualism with its apparent abandonment 
of the universalistic significance of modern social institutions is 
inconsistent with the main theoretical thrust of Habermas’ critique of- 
Max Weber's spectre of the Iron Cage and of Frankfurt School 
cultural pessimism. 

Parsons and Habermas are united therefore in their refusal to 
encourage a promiscuous extension of the crisis-metaphor to encom- 
pass modern society as a totality. And yet the contrasts between them 
should not be entirely lost sight of. While the utopian underpinning of 
much crisis theory implies an alternative to social differentiation — 
often based on recourse to communitarian social ontology — Parsons 
like Weber before him sees differentiation as a fundamental component 
of the modern western world. Without a combination of the market 
economy, the rule of law, and large-scale bureaucratic administration, 
it would be impossible to sustain a democratic, critical, and value- 
pluralistic society. 

Habermas, by contrast, retains a utopian element in adopting the 
commitment of the critical theorist ‘to advocacy’. This involves the 
comparison of existing normative structures with those that might 
hypothetically be arrived at by communicative discourse were it not 
for modes of ideological repression. This standpoint helps to give a 
general critical edge to Habermas’ crisis theory and lies behind his 
criticism of private property rights in the market economy together 
with civil and familiar modes of privatism. Habermas also celebrates 
the ‘life-world’ in so far as it resists ‘colonisation’ by technical 
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rationality. At the same time he does not accept traditionalistic modes 
of morality and small-scale undifferentiated Gemeinschaft models of 
social intercourse as the basis for universalistic communicative norms. 
Normative frameworks evolve through time and in their modern or 
post-conventional form require means of adjudicating the 'truth', 
‘rightness’ and ‘justice’ of propositions held by different interests. In 
this sense as Jean Cohen?? points out, he provides an ‘alternative to 
the dangerous myth of a conflict-free homogeneous society’, by 
articulating procedures of compromise between the interest conflicts 
bound to emerge in any complex society. Niklas Luhmann for his 
part, is even more forthright in his critique of excessively utopian 
forms of critical theory. His claim is that while the differentiated 
realm of interaction ‘may provide a retreat from society, the illusion 
of a small and beautiful world . . . [can] . . . no longer provide 
social security against change, and no longer social legitimation of 


opinion’.© 


CONCLUSIONS 


The de-limited theories of crisis derivable from the work of Parsons, 
Habermas and others, suggest the reason for the crisis of crisis-talk. 
Western society is not in total crisis. Nor is there a total break-down in 
the capacity of western evolutionism and Enlightenment rationalism 
to understand the modern world. In spite of the various symptoms of 
western cultural malaise — some of them more to do with the shift in 
the centre of gravity of the western world away from Europe rather 
than the collapse of the west as such — there remains a need to 
temper drastic diagnoses of crisis pathologies with a sense of emergent 
norms such as universal citizenship and equality of opportunity. It is 
in large measure through its faltering grip on such normative patterns 
and their reformist political implications that transcendental crisis- 
talk is in crisis. 

Modern western societies may not have generated stable forms of 
moral consensus capable of harmonising norms of equality, com- 
munity and individual freedom. They have none the less largely 
succeeded in overcoming ascriptive forms of social stratification in 
the name of impersonal universalistic normative standards. The 
impression that there is a crisis in crisis-talk is symptomatic, in part at 
least, of the exaggerated and infertile nature of transcendental utopian 
criticism of individual citizenship rights in the name of Gemeinschaft- 
type communitarianism. Theories of social evolutionism involving 
mechanisms of differentiation and integration — as developed by 
Parsons and Habermas — encourage a more de-limited idiom for 
crisis theory, setting immanent crisis tendencies against universalistic 
modes of normative integration. 
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Within this kind of framework it is possible to understand both the 
moral and political exhaustion of utopian Marxism and critical 
theory, and the vitality of political movements seeking to extend and 
institutionalise citizenship rights for historically excluded groups like 
women, children, ethnic groups and most fundamentally of all Third 
World nations. At the same time, popular support for that segment of 
New Right concerned to defend private household and consumption 
rights against the excessive, moral political and fiscal inroads of the 
Welfare State and the New Class, also reflects the resilience of the 
modern private household and privatised value pluralism, and the 
assertion that privatism is much more than amoral narcissism. In this 
climate we may not expect to find a diminution of social conflict. But 
we may expect the curtailing of excessively utopian diagnoses of 
pervasive crisis in favour.of more delimited: diagnoses of pathology 
entailing more this-worldly, cost-effective strategies of social action 


and reform. 


` 
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Organizational efficiency and egalitarian 
democracy in an intentional communal society: 


the kibbutz! 


ABSTRACT 


Kibbutzim differ from one another in democratic and egalitarian 
practice and in equality itself. We explore hypotheses in 49 
kibbutzim that attempt to explain these differences by the opposing 
effects of a technological imperative that implies a rational striving 
for economic efficiency and an ideological imperative that implies a 
commitment by members to traditional kibbutz values. Cross 
sectional data were obtained from economic records of the kibbutz 
federations and from four survey research studies in kibbutzim. 
They suggest, with some significant exceptions, opposing effects of 
the two imperatives on democratic and egalitarian practices although 
not necessarily of one imperative on the other. Implications are 
discussed for theories about the inconsistency between technological 
progress and communality. 


This research explores hypotheses regarding the conflict between the 
striving for organizational efficiency and the values of equality and 
direct democracy in the kibbutz. The kibbutz was conceived as an 
egalitarian society based on the principle, from each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his needs. Ultimate decision making 
power in the governance of the kibbutz resides formally with an 
assembly that meets weekly and all members can participate in the 
decisions of this assembly. Thus, the kibbutz, in principle, is an 
unusually egalitarian and democratic society, although whether it is 
as egalitarian and democratic as its ideology and formal procedures of 
governance imply has been a subject of controversy. Change in the 
kibbutz since its early years from a simple agrarian settlement to a 
modern, industrialized society implies increased emphasis on a 
‘technological rationality’ that a number of authors argue is inconsis- 
tent with the traditional, egalitarian ideology of the kibbutz. 
Kibbutzim, in fact, differ from one another in the extent to which 
they meet their traditional ideals. We explore hypotheses that attempt 
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to explain these differences by the opposing effects of a technological 
imperative on the one hand that implies a rational striving for 
economic efficiency, and an ideological imperative on the other hand 
that implies a commitment by members to traditional kibbutz values. 


RATIONALE 


The first kibbutzim were established about 75 years ago. They were 
small agrarian communities in which members were committed to the 
ideal of settling the land and to the values of equality and direct 
democracy. There were to be no differences among members in 
authority, status, or other social and economic rewards. Members 
received no wages and each member, regardless of his or her work 
assignment or his or her performance in that assignment, had equal 
access to the limited goods and facilities available in the kibbutz. 
Meals were eaten communally and children were raised communally. 
Officers were elected for short terms and officer positions were rotated 
among members. Basic decisions were made through meetings in 
which all members participated. Thus, the traditional kibbutz 
manifested features of the utopian communal society (Buber 1958; 
Manuel and Manuel 1979; Erasmus 1977; Blasi 1978; Kanter 1979). 

Kibbutzim, however, have since grown in size, numbers and 
complexity; the kibbutz today is very much a ‘modern society’ as 
defined by Inkeles and Smith (1974), with technically advanced farms 
and factories operated by a skilled work force. Kibbutzim, with about 
3 per cent of the Israeli population, produce about 40 per cent of the 
gross national farm output of Israel and about 5 per cent of the 
national industrial product. Although they are part of the larger 
Israeli society, kibbutzim have norms and rules that distinguish them 
sharply from the larger society. The capacity of kibbutzim to function 
as societies in their own right, distinct from Israeli society is enhanced 
by the joining of kibbutzim into four federations through which they 
provide mutual technical, economic, social, and political support.” 
Thus, while they are not large — kibbutzim range in size from 50 to 
2000 inhabitants including children, with an average of 550 — 
kibbutzim have many attributes of a society. We therefore refer to 
them as communal societies. 

As a society, the kibbutz is very much a part of the contemporary 
world to which it must adapt if it is to survive. A major adaptation has 
been industrialization and almost every kibbutz now includes at least 
one industrial factory in addition to its agricultural work branches. 
Industrialization, however, poses an ideological problem for the 
kibbutz since the factory, with its hierarchy of authority and emphasis 
on technological efficiency, appears to contradict traditional values of 
the kibbutz including equality and direct democracy. 
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Blasi (1978) argues that all communities face a ‘basic Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft value dilemma’ (Blasi 1978: 3) and Kanter (1972) sees an 
expression of this dilemma in the general criticism of all utopian 
societies ‘that social life cannot be both “human” and “efficient” 
(Kanter 1972, 148). This criticism derives partly from the objection 
by critics to utopistic assumptions about ‘human nature.’ The 
workability of utopian societies is premised on the assumption of 
human perfectability or, as in the case of religious utopian sects, on 
the elimination of evil (Wilson 1973: 25), and on the assumption of 
‘harmony, cooperation and mutuality of interests . . . (as) natural to 
human existence . . . rather than conflict, competition and exploitation 

* (Kanter 1972: 1). In support of these assumptions, Tonnies’ 
(1955) theory of Gemeinschaft, ‘starts from the assumption of perfect 
unity of human wills as an original or natural condition . . . (Tonnies 
1955: 42), and authors as diverse as Marx, Cooley, and Skinner argue 
for the proposition that ‘human perfectability’ (to use Kanter’s term) 
can be achieved, given the right social conditions. Egoism, which 
prevails under conditions of capitalist social relations, for example, 
will, according to Marx (1934) be replaced by a sense of social 
responsibility under socialist social relations. Full self-realization, 
according to Cooley (1962), is achieved through social collaboration, 
identification with the whole and acceptance of ‘the higher call of the 
congenial group’ (Cooley 1962:38). Authoritarian need for power does 
not exist in these circumstances. And for Skinner (1948, 1971) persons 
can learn through positive (non-coercive) reinforcement to be 
cooperative and altruistic and they will then feel free and fulfilled 
when they behave cooperatively and altruistically. 

Authors of the Human Relations tradition of organizational 
analysis such as Mayo (1945), McGregor (1960), and Likert (1961), 
although by no means utopists, share with utopian authors the 
assumption of harmony, cooperation, and mutuality of interest as 
natural to human existence. These authors consequently argue for an 
organizational design that is more personal and communitarian (and 
more like Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft) than is the typical industrial 
bureaucracy. They see no dilemma in trying to create an organization 
that is both ‘human’ and efficient. They therefore see no conflict 
between the technological imperative and a humanistic, ideological 
imperative. Weber, however, was clear in asserting an inconsistency 
between a rational and a more humanistic, associational organization 
of work. ‘Communistic systems for the communal or associational 
organization of work are unfavorable to calculation and to the 
consideration of means for obtaining optimum production, because 
. .. they tended to be based on the direct feeling of mutual solidarity’ 
(Weber 1947:205). 

Analyses of the kibbutz in the social science literature typically 
assume the insoluble conflict between being ‘human’ and being 
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efficient or, as did Weber, between the associational and rational 
organization of work. Cohen (1966), for example, notes a conflict in 
the Kibbutz between ‘the tendency towards constant technological, 
economic and social “progress,” and the tenet of “communality” . . > 
(Cohen 1966:4). Vallier (1962) sees a contradiction in the kibbutz 
between principles of democracy and egalitarianism on the one hand 
and ‘production imperatives’ that lead to specialization, discipline 
and universalism on the othe hand. Schoeck (1971) argues that in the 
long run the kibbutz can not meet the rational requirement that 
technically competent persons serve as leaders since the kibbutz does 
not provide sufficient material advantages to attract and retain such 
persons. Nor, according to Dahrendorf (1970) is the ideological 
prescription in the kibbutz that managers be rotated, likely to be 
effective in achieving equality since such prescription conflicts with 
the rational requirement for stability and efficiency. 

Direct democracy, according to Rousseau (1950) is possible only in 
a small agrarian community with a simple, relatively undifferentiated 
social and economic structure. Such conditions applied well to the 
early kibbutz, but they do not apply so well today. Kibbutzim have 
aged, grown and become more differentiated in their occupational 
and economic structures with the introduction of the factory and its 
hierarchical authority structure and need for persons with specialized 
technical skills. Furthermore, some kibbutzim now employ workers 
who are not members. This practice, which illustrates the effect of the 
technological imperative, is a rational, economically efficient way of 
making use of the factory’s capital investment in plant and equipment 
that would otherwise remain partly idle given the small size of the 
kibbutz work force. 

The implacability of the rational, Weberian tendency in the kibbutz 
is summed up by Rayman. 


Its technology, scientific knowledge, marketing skills and organiz- 
ational format came from the outside. The imposed structures were 
alien to the original kibbutz ideology. In sociological terms 
‘Gesellschaft norms pushed against those of Gemeinschaft,’ the 
profane against the sacred, alienation against integration . .. Anew 
managerial class of members has been created. The Weberian 
image of a world dominated by obedient professional managers and 
bureaucrats, which had been so far from the early kibbutz ideology 
of practice, has come much closer to being rooted in kibbutz 
organization (Rayman 1981:264—265; see also Kressel, 1974). 


Some students of the kibbutz have taken issue with the assertion 
that the kibbutz has abandoned its original communal ideals (e.g., 
Talmon-Garber 1972; Katz and Golomb 1974, 1975). The above 
general arguments as they apply to the kibbutz are, therefore, 
controversial. We shall explore in the kibbutz the following hypotheses 
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consistent with Weber’s assumption of conflict between technological 
efficiency and solidarity. 

l. The ideological and technological imperatives are related 
negatively to one another; kibbutzim that are high on one are low on 
the other. 

2. The technological imperative has a negative effect and the 
ideological imperative has a positive effect on democratic and 
egalitarian practices including: a) participation by members in weekly 
meetings of the general assembly; b) rotation of kibbutz officers; and 
c) restraint by the kibbutz in the hiring of outside workers. 

3. The above democratic and egalitarian practices have a negative 
effect on inequality of influence and of material and non-material 
rewards among members. 

4. In part directly and in part indirectly through their effects on 
democratic and egalitarian practices, the technological imperative has 
a positive effect and the ideological imperative has a negative effect on 
inequality of influence and of material and non-material rewards 
among members. 

Our data are cross sectional and we cannot therefore demonstrate 
causal relations. We can, none the less, explore the relationships 
suggested by hypotheses 2—4 through the following path diagram. 
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FIGURE 1: Path diagram — predictors of inequality in the kibbutz 
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METHOD 


Our units of analysis are 49 kibbutzim. The measures come from: (a) 
data about each kibbutz supplied by the statistical and economic 
departments of the kibbutz federations, the Kibbutz Auditors Associ- 
ation, and the Kibbutz Industry Association, and (b) scores averaged 
by kibbutz on questions administered through questionnaires to 
samples of members as part of four earlier studies in which questions 
pertinent to the present analysis were asked. Because the present 
analysis includes secondary analyses of data from the above four 
studies, each of which had its own objective, all of the data from these 
studies will be standardized by study to minimize the effect of 
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differences in method between them. We assume that the within- 
study covariation among variables relevant to the present analysis 
does not differ among the studies. 

These studies are 


l. Rosner, Gluck and Avnat (1983) conducted in 1978 in 20 
kibbutzim belonging to the four kibbutz federations. Question- 
naires were administered to a representative sample of 40 
members in each kibbutz. 

2. Rosner and Cohen, (1983) conducted in 1976 in 14 kibbutzim of 
Artzi, the largest federation. Questionnaires were administered 
to a representative sample of 40 members in each kibbutz. 

3. Leviatan, Orchan and Avnat (1977) conducted in 1976 in 9 
kibbutzim of Artzi. In each kibbutz, questionnaires were 
administered to a representative sample of 33 kibbutz-born 
members who were between 22 and 30 years of age. 

4. Leviatan, Amad and Adar (1982), conducted in 1979.in 10 
kibbutzim. Questionnaires were administered to a representative 
sample of 52 members (on the average) over 45 years of age in 
each kibbutz. 


Since some kibbutzim were included in more than one study, the 
number of kibbutzim in the final sample is 49 rather than the sum of 
the kibbutzim in each study. In cases of overlap we included the 
kibbutzim with the more representative sample. 

Table I shows the distribution of kibbutzim by study and 
federation. 


TABLE I: Number of kibbutzim by earlier study and federation 


Study 

Federatwn: I 2 3 4 all 
Artzi 6 14 7 2 29 
Meuchad 6 - 3 9 
Ichud 6 - - 3 9 
Dati 2 - 2 2 
All 20 14 7 8 49 
MEASURES 


Several indices were constructed, first by intercorrelating individual 
items that we judged, a priori, to fit the definition in each of the 
concepts to be measured and then by averaging the items that 
intercorrelated well. f 


A. The technological imperative. Intercorrelations among the following 
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items were examined in constructing an index of the technological 
imperative. 


l. 


Economic efficiency. We assume that the striving for productive 
efficiency that helps to define the technological imperative will 
be reflected in the economic efficiency of a kibbutz. Shashua and 
Goldschmidt (1974) describe the rationale for an index of the 
economic efficiency of a kibbutz and, using this index, they have 
calculated the efficiency of each kibbutz. Their scores were 
available through the annual financial balance of the Kibbutz 
Auditors Association. We have taken the average of the index for 
each kibbutz during the years 1974—1977. We present Shashua 
and Goldschmidt’s formula in Appendix A. 


. Percentage of total kibbutz income derived from industry. This measure 


of industrialization, as a component of the technological 
imperative, was available for each kibbutz from the records of 
the Kibbutz Industry Association for the year 1976. 


. Percentage of total kibbutz person-days spent in industry. This measure, 


like the previous one, is taken for the year, 1976 from the records 
of the Kibbutz Industry Association. 


. Age of industry. We assume that the technological imperative and 


its effects become more manifest through time as industry 
becomes established as a normal aspect of kibbutz life. Age of 
industry was measured by the age of the factory in the kibbutz. 
Some kibbutzim have more than one factory, in which case the 
age of the older or oldest factory was used. This information was 
obtained from the Association of Kibbutz Industries. 


. Age of the kibbutz. We assume that the technological imperative 


becomes more manifest in an idealistic communal society like 
the kibbutz as the society ages. Information about age was 
obtained for each kibbutz from the statistical department of the 
federation. 


. Size of kibbutz. We assume that size of kibbutz is associated with 


economic efficiency because of economies of scale both with 
respect to the consumption and production functions of the kib- 
butz. Size of kibbutz, available from the statistical department of 
the kibbutz, is defined as the number of members plus residents 
who are going through a period of candidacy for membership. 


. Education. The technologically efficient society requires pro- 


fessionals and other highly skilled persons along with an 
educated work force. Data in the literature document a 
correlation between education level of the work force and level of 
industrial development (Russett, et al. 1964; UNESCO 1950). 
Information about years of formal education (including technical 
training) of members was obtained as an average score from the 
questionnaires administered to members within each kibbutz. 
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Table II presents the correlations among the above items. Each 
relates reasonably well to the others with the exception of education. 
We have therefore constructed an index of the technological imperative 
by averaging the standardized scores of these items excluding 
education. (alpha = .87) The table also shows the correlation of each 
item with the index. We shall retain education in our analysis as a 
separate item because of its association with industrialization as it is 
ordinarily conceptualized even though education does not relate to 
other aspects of the technological imperative in kibbutzim. 


B. The ideological imperative. Hewitt (1977) presents data indicating 
how political parties with a formal commitment to egalitarian 
ideology may affect equality in an industrial society. Party ideology 
can affect the distribution of income, goods, and services through its 
effect on government policy and legislative action regarding taxation 
and welfare programs. Thus, economic equality in industrial societies 
is greater, according to Hewitt’s data, where democratic socialist 
parties are relatively strong. These parties imply the operation of an 
egalitarian ideological imperative. 

The kibbutz federations, like political parties, differ in ideological 
orientation and in their avowed commitment to traditional kibbutz 
values. We therefore use the federation affiliation of the kibbutz as the 
criterion of its ideological commitment and as a measure of the 
ideological imperative. 

The federation, Artzi is the most left leaning of the federations and 
it distinguishes itself from the others in its commitment to traditional 
kibbutz values. A survey of member attitudes, for example, showed 
that members of Artzi, more than members of the other federations, 
endorsed the principle, ‘to each according to his needs,’ and came out 
on the side of democratic ideals when faced with a hypothetical choice 
between democracy and efficiency (Rosner, Ben David, Avnat, 
Cohen, and Leviatan 1978). A number of policies and practices that 
differentiate the federations also provide evidence of the relative 
strength of an egalitarian ideological imperative in kibbutzim of the 
Artzi federation. We mention two. Collective child rearing is one 
manifestation of egalitarian ideological orthodoxy. Traditionally, 
kibbutz children have been raised collectively, sleeping in ‘children’s 
houses’ apart from their parents. This egalitarian, collective upbring- 
ing is intended as a way of avoiding social stratification. Whatever 
differences in power or privilege may exist among parents, the effects 
of such differences on children should be eliminated (or minimized) 
by a shared and egalitarian socialization. As a result of a growing 
emphasis on family, however, the federations Ichud in 1966 and 
Meuchad in 1972, legitimated the practice of children sleeping in their 
parent’s cottage although these federations have maintained their 
commitment to other aspects of collective child rearing (Shepher and 
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Tiger 1975). By way of contrast, large majorities of the delegates to 
the 1980 and 1984 conventions of the Artzi Federation voted to 
maintain children’s houses. 

A second illustration of ideological orthodoxy in the Artzi Federation 
can be seen in the rejection by Artzi of formal tests to evaluate 
individuals in schools and in work. Schools in the Artzi Federation, 
unlike those in the other federations administer virtually no examin- 
ations and they do not issue grades (Rabin and Hazan 1973). We 
have therefore assigned a score of 2 to kibbutzim in the Artzi 
federation and a score of 1 to kibbutzim in the other federations as a 
measure of the ideological imperative. Because, however, two of the 
four studies in our analysis come exclusively from the Artzi federation 
we have no variance on the ideological imperative within these two 
studies. This constancy is likely to have an attenuating affect in the 
total data set on correlations that may exist between the ideological 
imperative and other variables and it is likely therefore to result in 
a conservative test of our hypotheses regarding the ideological 
imperative. 

Although the Artzi Federation differs (in degree) from the others in 
commitment to traditional ideology, kibbutzim in Artzi are very much 
like those in the three other federations in important respects. They do 
not differ significantly in religious commitment, age, size or indices of 
economic wealth. 


C. Democratic and egalitarian practices. Our second hypothesis proposes 
that the technological imperative has a negative effect and the 
ideological imperative has a positive effect on democratic and 
egalitarian practices in the kibbutz. A first such practice is partici- 
pation by members in the weekly meetings of the kibbutz general 
assembly, the main decision making body of the kibbutz. Respondents 
were asked through questionnaires, ‘How many of the last 8 meetings 
of the general assembly have you taken part in? Answers were coded 
from 0 to 8 for each respondent and averaged for each kibbutz. The 
average member of the average kibbutz of this research attended 4.0 
meetings, the range for the average member in each kibbutz extending 
from 2.0 to 5.6 among the 49 kibbutzim. 

A second democratic and egalitarian practice is the rotation of 
offices among members. Each respondent was asked, ‘What was the 
highest office that you held during the last 5 years?’ Respondents 
checked one of the following: 


1. I did not hold any office. 

2. I was a member of a committee. 

3. I was the coordinator of a committee or a member of the 
secretariat or had a similar role. : 

4. I was the kibbutz secretary, economic coordinator or treasurer. 
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Rotation is measured by the percent of members in a kibbutz who 
responded 3 or 4 to the above question. Thirty per cent of respondents 
checked 3 or 4 in the average kibbutz, the range extending from 2.5 
per cent to 69 per cent among the 49 kibbutzim. 

A third (inverse) measure of democratic and egalitarian practice is 
the percent of person-days of non kibbutz workers hired in industry 
during 1976. The hired workers are Jewish citizens of Israel and 
members of Histadruth (as are all kibbutz members) but unlike 
kibbutz members they can not participate in decision making bodies 
of the factory or of the kibbutz. Twenty one per cent of workers in the 
average factory of the 49 kibbutzim were hired from outside the 
kibbutz, with a range of 0 per cent to 79 per cent among the 
kibbutzim. (Hired workers are not respondents to any of the 
questionnaires of this research.) 

The three aspects of democratic and egalitarian procedures do not 
correlate strongly with one another (r = .25). We therefore treat them 
separately in the analysis. 


D. Inequality. The coefficient of variation (standard deviation divided 
by the mean) and the gini ratio were used to measure inequality in 
each kibbutz for the distributions of several material and non material 
rewards or resources including self reported influence, size of the 
member's apartment, the esteem accorded the member by others, 
feeling of self actualization, commitment to the kibbutz and satisfac- 
tion with life on the kibbutz. We also attempted to create measures of 
status crystalization or consistency by computing alpha scores based 
on the intercorrelations among the measures of rewards in each 
kibbutz, but abandoned this measure for reasons that we shall 
describe below. The rationale for the coefficient of variation as a 
measure of inequality is discussed by Jencks (1972) and is similar to 
that for the simple standard deviation (Curtis and Jackson 1977) or 
variance (Tannenbaum and Bachman 1966). The gini ratio, which is 
ordinarily used to measure inequality of material wealth, has been 
shown by Whisler (1968) to work appropriately in measuring 
inequality in the distribution of influence measured subjectively on a 5 
point scale. Thus, one might think of the total amount of influence or 
of satisfaction, esteem, commitment, or self actualization in a society 
as a form of its wealth, and compute through the gini ratio (or 
coefficient of variation) the extent to which this wealth is shared 
widely or held primarily by a relatively few. 

Data about size of apartment are available for only 27 of the 49 
kibbutzim. It was measured by asking respondents for the number of 
square meters of their apartment, a figure that members know 
well. The average apartment size is 42.2 square meters in the average 
kibbutz with a range among kibbutzim of from 24.0 to 54.0 square 
meters. In general, new apartments, which may be larger than older 
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ones, are assigned members on the basis of seniority. Data available 
for the Artzi federation indicate no relationship between the age of a 
kibbutz (one of the components of the technological imperative) and 
its variance in the distribution of seniority. (Kibbutz Artzi Statistical 
Department, 1982.) 

Personal influence was measured as an index based on the average 
of responses to two questions. One presented concentric-circles and 
respondents were told, ‘Here are 5 concentric circles that represent 
your kibbutz. The central members are situated in the small one, and 
their score is 5. Where do you locate yourself? The second question 
asked, "To what extent do you think that you have influence on 
different issues in your kibbutz? Answers were checked on a 5 point 
scale from 1, ‘very little influence’ to 5, ‘very great influence.’ The 
alpha score of the index created by these questions is .62. 

The esteem accorded by others was measured by asking respondents, 
"To what extent are you esteemed by others in the kibbutz? Answers 
were checked on a 5 point scale from 1, ‘not at all’ to 5, ‘to a very great 
extent.' The term esteem is used in the questions of many studies as a 
measure of prestige (Treiman 1977). The present measure might 
therefore be taken as an indicator of personal prestige. 

Self-actualization was reported by members in response to the 
question, "To what extent does the kibbutz provide you opportunities 
to realize your aspirations for self-development?' This question was 
answered by checks on a 5 | point scale from 1, ‘toa very little extent’ to 
5, ‘to a very large extent.’ 

The measure of member’s feeling of commitment to the kibbutz was 
created as an index that averages the scores in response to 4 questions: 


1. ‘To what extent are you involved in the issues of your kibbutz?” 
(1, not at all .. . 5, to a very large extent) 

2. ‘If one of your friends were not sure about his membership i in the 
kibbutz, would you try to convince him to stay in the kibbutz?’ 
(1, never . . . 5, always) 

3. ‘If you are in a conflict situation between your own interest and 
the general needs of the kibbutz, how likely are you to give 
priority to the needs of the kibbutz?’ (1, never . . . 5, always) 

4. ‘To what extent do you feel your fate is linked to your kibbutz?’ 
(1, to a very little extent . . . 5, to a very large extent) 


The alpha score of this index, based on an average of these questions 
is .66. 

A measure of satisfaction with kibbutz life is based on an index of 
responses to the following items 


‘To what extent are you satisfied with, 
a. the possibilities you have to influence what is going on in your 
kibbutz?” 
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b. your social position in the kibbutz?’ 
c. your standard of living?’ 

d. your occupation at work?’ 

e. your life in general at the kibbutz?” 


Each of these questions was answered on a scale from 1, ‘not satisfied 
at all’ to 5, ‘very satisfied.’ The index composed of an average of these 
items has an alpha of .71. 

The gini ratio correlates well (between .53 and .95) with the 
coefficient of variation for each of the above subjective variables, 
excepting esteem (r = .30). The gini and the coefficient of variation 
were therefore combined to create a ‘combined index of inequality’ for 
each subjective variable, with alphas of from .70 to .98, excepting 
esteem which has an alpha of only .33. The gini ratio and coefficient of 
variation for apartment size, however, do not correlate significantly 
with one another and they are therefore treated separately. 

There is little consistency among kibbutzim in the way influence 
and the various material and non material rewards are distributed. 
Kibbutzim that are relatively inegalitarian on one characteristic are 
not predictably inegalitarian on others, the average correlation among 
various measures of inequality being .15. Inequality in the kibbutz, to 
the extent that it occurs, is not highly ‘structured’ or ‘crystalized’ 
(Adar 1982; Rosner and Shur 1980). Leviatan (1970) for example, 
found virtually no relationship between a member’s professional 
status and his/her position in the community hierarchy or between a 
member’s position in the community hierarchy and position in the 
work hierarchy. A worker is as likely to have a high position in the 
community hierarchy as is a manager of a work branch. Leviatan did, 
however, find a small, statistically significant relationship between 
professional status and position in the work hierarchy, although 
Tannenbaum et al. (1974) found that factory managers in kibbutz 
plants do not have a higher level of education than workers have. In 
the present study we found that level of education, which is a correlate 
of income and occupational status in many societies, (Curtis and 
Jackson 1977; Treiman 1977) relates poorly to income. Members do 
not receive income in the usual sense except that all receive an 
identical and modest monetary allowance. Members may, however, 
differ from one another in the material goods they receive or consume. 
One such good that we have measured, apartment space, might be 
taken as a surrogate for income. It correlates only .02 with education. 
Shur (1982) found a correlation in the kibbutz of only .02 between a 
member’s level of education and self perceived consumption of 
material goods. He also found only very small correlations, .02 and 
—.01 respectively, between education and prestige (measured in 
terms of the esteem perceived by a member that is accorded to 
him/her by others) and between prestige and perceived congum puo, TRA 
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Because the several measures of inequality do not correlate well 
with one another we shall treat separately as dependent variables the 
combined indices (gini and coefficient of variation) of each subjective 
variable along with the coefficient of variation and the gini for 
apartment size. 


RESULTS 


We do not find support for Hypothesis 1; the correlation between the 
technological and ideological imperatives is .01. None the less, a 
number of the correlations in Table III appear supportive of the 
initial hypotheses about the opposing effects of the technological and 
ideological imperatives. This table presents zero order correlations 
between the predictors in these hypotheses (vertical axis) and the 
variables to be predicted. All of the data from the four studies 
described above were standardized by study prior to computing these 
correlations (vide supra). We have applied the conservative, two tailed 
test to the calculation of significance levels even though our 
predictions are directional, so that we could evaluate the significance 
of correlations that might be in a contrary direction. 

According to Table III, and consistent with the initial hypotheses, 
the more industrialized kibbutzim are less likely to be. participative, 
(r = —.27) to practice officer rotation (r = —.40) and to avoid the 
hiring of outside labor (r = —.20, although this correlation is not 
significant statistically). The more industrialized kibbutzim are also 
more likely to be inegalitarian, at least with respect to influence (r — 
.26) and the distribution (measured by the coefficient of variation) of 
apartment space (r = .48). Several correlations, however, are 
problematic for the initial hypotheses. The education level of 
members stands out in this regard. We conceived of education as part 
of the technological imperative syndrome consistent with arguments 
and documentation in the literature (Russett et al. 1964; UNESCO 
1958) but the education level of members as we have seen earlier does 
not relate well in the kibbutz to industrialization or to other 
components of the syndrome and we therefore did not include it in the 
index. Furthermore, it yields results in Table III quite contrary to our 
initial hypothesis that, as part of the technological imperative 
syndrome, it would be related positively to inequality in the kibbutz. 
On the contrary, education appears conducive to equality, at least 
with respect to members' apartment space and satisfaction with and 
commitment to the kibbutz. 

The correlation between participation and inequality in distribution 
of apartment space also yields a result contrary to the hypothesis. We 
shall 'consider in our concluding section the meaning of these 
contradictions. 
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Table IV presents the regressions of stage 1, the technological and 
ideological imperatives, predicting democratic and egalitarian prac- 
tices, stage 2 of the model in Figure I. Education is included as a 
separate predictor. These results, by and large are consistent with 
those of Table III suggesting opposing effects of the technological and 
ideological imperatives on democratic and egalitarian practices. 


TABLE Iv: Standardized regressions predicting democratic and egalitarian 
practices from the technological and ideological imperatives 











Democratic and egalitarian practices 
Avowdance of 
Particpation Rotation hired labor 
(N = 49) (N = 49) (N = 42) 
R? 14 :17* .17 
Predictors: 
Technological imperative —.28 —.40** —.20 
Education .10 .03 05 
Ideological imperative 23* .11 37** 
* p.05 
** p< 0! 


Table V presents regressions predicting the measures of inequality 
from stage one of Figure I. Here again, we see some indication of the 
predicted opposing effects of the two imperatives although the 
number of significant betas is small and education shows a negative 
association with some measures of inequality, contrary to our initial 
conception. 

Table VI presents the regressions of stages 1 and 2 predicting 
inequality. The rate of statistically significant results is lower in this 
table than in the previous ones, perhaps because of the fewer degrees 
of freedom here. Otherwise, the results are consistent in their 
implications with those of previous tables. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Sociologists disagree about the extent to which the kibbutz is an 
egalitarian society. According to some, the kibbutz has abandoned 
egalitarianism and has created a special ‘managerial weltanschauung’ 
among the upper stratum. (e.g., Rayman 1981; Rosenfield 1951) Our 
own observations lead us to conclude that the kibbutz is relatively 
egalitarian compared to other modern societies. Differences among 
members in income and wealth are small compared to such 
differences elsewhere. All members live in similar cottage apartments, 
eat their main meals together and draw more or less equally upon the 
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material resources of the kibbutz. None the less, kibbutzim differ from 
one another in the extent to which they maintain democratic and 
egalitarian practices and equality itself, and these differences appear 
to be explained in part by the opposing effects of a technological and 
an ideological imperative. 

The technological imperative relates negatively and the ideological 
imperative relates positively to two of three measures of democratic 
and egalitarian procedures (Table IV). Kibbutzim high on the 
technological imperative — kibbutzim that are older, larger, more 
industrialized and. profitable — are likely to be relatively less 
participative and to have a relatively low rate of turnover among 
officers. In addition, kibbutzim high on the ideological imperative — 
those in the more ideologically orthodox Artzi Federation — are likely 
to be relatively more participative and restrained in the hiring of 
outside labor. 

Furthermore, the technological and ideological imperatives do 
show the predicted association with several indices of inequality. 
However, while the technological imperative has a ‘direct effect’, to 
use the terminology of Alwin and Hauser (1975), on the coefficient of 
variation of apartment size (Table VI; B = .52) there is no significant 
‘indirect effect’ of the technological imperative through any of the 
measured democratic and egalitarian procedures as we had proposed. 
Similarly, while the ideological imperative has a predicted ‘direct 
effect’ on inequality in feeling of self actualization (B = —.50) there is 
no significant ‘indirect effect through democratic and egalitarian 
practices. None the less, zero order correlations indicate associations 
between these practices and a number of the measures of inequality, 
consistent with our hypothesis. Kibbutzim with high rates of officer 
rotation are likely to be relatively egalitarian in distribution of 
apartment space (measured through the coefficient of variation), 
distribution of influence and feeling of commitment to the kibbutz. 
Similarly, kibbutzim that avoid the employment of outside labor are 
relatively egalitarian in distribution of influence and self actualization. 
And participative kibbutzim are relatively egalitarian in the distribu- 
tion of satisfaction among members. One result, however, is distinctly 
contrary. to that predicted. Participative kibbutzim are relatively 
inegalitarian in distribution of apartment space, measured through 
the gini ratio. 

The concepts of participation and of equality are so much allied 
ideologically in the kibbutz that a negative empirical relationship 
between them appears, at first blush, contradictory. Participative 
decisions, however, can be inegalitarian in their consequences; a large 
number of persons can make decisions that advantage or disadvantage 
a small number of persons. Thus, the general assembly of the kibbutz 
may attract participants who have a cause to plead and who hope 
through participation to further their cause. Other members may be 
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drawn to the meetings because of the implications of that cause for 
their own welfare. Many members may therefore be stimulated to 
participate because the outcomes of the decisions imply some 
potential advantage or disadvantage to them. And, in fact, this highly 
participative procedure may result in decisions that do have 
inegalitarian consequences. A decision to build new cottage apart- 
ments, for example, could very well result in differences among 
members in the space available to them. The new cottages are likely 
to be larger than the older ones but the kibbutz can not replace all of 
its old cottages simultaneously. Some members will therefore have to 
reside in older, smaller cottages while others will move into newer, 
larger ones. Hence there may be a positive relationship between 
participation and some aspects of inequality. On the other hand, 
where there is relatively high participation, members are more 
equally satisfied with life on the kibbutz, consistent with our initial 
hypothesis. 

Education, which we had conceived as part of the technological 
imperative, also yields several correlations that run counter to our 
initial hypothesis. Kibbutzim in which members are relatively high in 
education are more egalitarian, not less, at least with respect to the 
distribution. of apartment space (measured by the coefficient of 
variation) and feeling of commitment and of satisfaction. Nor is 
average level of education associated with industrialization in the 
kibbutz as it probably is.in other societies (Russett et al. 1964; 
UNESCO 1950). Industrialization in the kibbutz, unlike industrializ- 
ation in many other societies, has been taking place within a 
population that had already achieved a relatively high level of 
education. Most of the founders ‘of the kibbutz were university 
students who interrupted their studies to become agricultural 
workers. They provided a high school education for their children but 
they were reluctant to send their sons and daughters to universities 
until the late 1960s when, along with rapid industralization, large 
numbers of kibbutz born persons were given higher education. 
(Gamson 1975) Level of formal education as a variable in the kibbutz, 
therefore, has a historical trajectory different from that in the typical 
modernizing society, and while education may be a significant 
component of the technological imperative elsewhere its relationship 
to the imperative in the kibbutz is more complex. 

Cross sectional data can not provide evidence concerning causality. 
None the less, the data of this research offer modest evidence 
consistent with some of the general arguments that we cited 
concerning effects of the technological and ideological imperatives. 
The evidence, we believe, is only modest partly because inequality in 
the kibbutz is not highly structured or crystallized. Persons who are 
high on one of the ‘rewards’ we have measured, such as apartment 
space, are not necessarily high on others such as influence, or 
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satisfaction. Similarly, kibbutzim that are relatively inegalitarian with 
regard to one of the characteristics that we have measured are not 
necessarily inegalitarian with regard to the others. Inequality within a 
kibbutz is therefore more elusive than it is in societies where 
inequality is highly structured, and a kibbutz cannot easily be 
characterized by a global measure of inequality. In addition, 
kibbutzim as a set are relatively homogeneous; they do not differ very 
much from one another, as, for example, they might differ from other 
societies in inequality and in the technological and ideological 
imperatives. It is partly because of this homogeneity and lack of 
crystallization, we believe, that the effects on equality that we have 
found are small and sporadic. The measurement of differences in 
inequality among societies is not likely to be highly reliable where the 
societies do not differ very much and consistently from one another in 
equality. The smal] number of sampled persons who provided the 
data used to measure inequality within each kibbutz also limits the 
reliability of the measures and therefore the likelihood of detecting 
relationships that exist. In spite of these limitations, however, we have 
found a number of relationships that can not be explained by 
chance. The technological imperative in the kibbutz, measured 
through an index of industrialization, economic efficiency and aspects 
of growth, does appear to have negative implications for some 
democratic and egalitarian practices and for aspects of equality itself. 
And these effects appear to be counteracted in some degree by 
education and by an ideological imperative that implies commitment 
to the traditional kibbutz values of democracy and equality. 

The opposing effects of the two imperatives would seem to be 
consistent with the assertion that all societies face a ‘basic Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft value dilemma' (Blasi 1978) and with the 
criticism of utopian societies ‘that social life cannot be both “human 
and efficient”’ (Kanter 1972: 148). The lack of relationship between 
the two imperatives themselves, however, does not support this 
argument. We can not assert unequivocally that a relationship does 
not exist between the two imperatives, but the data would seem at 
least to suggest this as a hypothesis worth considering. If this 
hypothesis has validity, the practices in technologically oriented 
kibbutzim could conform more than they do to traditional values, 
given a commitment to those values. 

The technological and ideological imperatives presumably have 
effects on egalitarian and democratic practices and on equality itself 
through decisions that are made and actions that are taken in the 
kibbutz. But each imperative implies a range of possible prescriptions 
for action that differ from one another in their degree of consistency 
with the other imperative. The variety of potential prescriptions that 
advance economic efficiency, for example, and that reflect the 
technological imperative might include some that are more and others 
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that are less inconsistent with equality. While most of the potential 
prescriptions (especially the more obvious ones) may imply a degree 
of inegalitarianism, some prescriptions might be inconsequential for 
inequality and a rare few might even be supportive of egalitarian 
practice. In principle, prescriptions can therefore be chosen to 
maximize (or satisfice) on both imperatives. For example, the striving 
for technical and economic efficiency might lead to the decision to 
introduce an industrial plant into a kibbutz. Not all plants and their 
sociotechnical arrangements, however, are alike in their implications 
for equality and democracy. Some labor intensive industries ‘call for’ 
hired labor more than do other industries. Similarly, some industries 
in which many of the tasks are extremely routine and boring create a 
strong incentive for members to hire outside workers. On the other 
hand, ‘knowledge-intensive’ industries include a large proportion of 
jobs that require substantial training, are relatively high in occupational 
prestige and provide workers opportunities to learn as they work and 
to exercise some influence in the work place. Such industries are, 
relatively speaking, consistent with kibbutz ideology. (Leviatan 1980) 
Similarly, some technologies more than others lend themselves to 
organic organization and to the use of autonomous work groups that 
are consistent with participative and egalitarian principles more than 
is typically the case in industry. Techniques of job enrichment, job 
rotation, and even training to enhance skills in participative leader- 
ship might also be incorporated in some plants more easily than in 
others as means of mitigating if not eliminating the inegalitarian 
effects of the industrial hierarchy — without sacrificing technological 
efficiency. 

Where the ideological imperative is strong, prescriptions that 
satisfy the technological imperative will presumably be selected from 
among alternatives that are the least inegalitarian, including perhaps 
even some that do not undermine equality at all — providing that the 
decision makers are able to formulate a broad range of potential 
prescriptions (including some less obvious ones that are reasonably 
benign ideologically) and providing that the decision makers are able to 
understand and therefore anticipate the consequences of the prescrip- 
tions for equality. This crucial intellectual capacity, however, has 
been and is limited in the kibbutz (as elsewhere) and the rationality of 
decisions concerning these issues is therefore highly ‘bounded.’ Thus, 
historically, the prescriptions designed to enhance technical efficiency, 
having been selected from the obvious set that includes predominantly 
inegalitarian formulations, and having been chosen partly in ignorance 
of consequences has led to a drift toward inequality. The drift may be 
continuing, although perhaps not inevitably. If a commitment to 
traditional values can coexist with the striving for efficiency, the 
problem is one of enhancing the capacity of the kibbutz to understand 
and to formulate prescriptions that further the objectives of each 
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imperative and that are relatively benign with respect to the other. 
The fact that the education level of members is associated with 
equality in the kibbutz, contrary to our initial conception, may be a 
clue indicative of the effect of such understanding. 

Kibbutz members have recognized the need for greater sophistication 
in their effort to reconcile the striving for technical efficiency and the 
maintaining of practices consistent with traditional values. They have 
turned in part to social science to help solve this and related problems 
that the kibbutz faces as it grows and modernizes. (Leviatan and 
Rosner 1980) If the effort should prove successful, this fact itself will 
illustrate how technical rationality might contribute to the realization 
of ‘human ideals’ like democracy and equality in a communal society. 
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Formula for'the Computation of die Economic Success Seure ofa Kibbutz (Shashua 


and Goldshmidt, 1974) 


Y = 15 + 0.41 x, + 0.83 x; + 0.15 xs + 0.11 x4 — 0.15 x5 + 0.2 x; 


. where, Y = Economic success 
Income — Expenditure 


X| — 
Income 


X2 


= Net profit (after taxation) + 


_ Income — (Expenditure + Paid Interest + Depreciation) 


Income 
Amount spent on Consumption 


No. of Families 


(Weighted to the 1968 cost of living index and rounded to 100 lira) 
x4 = % of accumulated, capital out of total fixed assets 
xs = ‘Liquidity Gap’ as % of production (How much of the fixed assets are financed 


with short term loans) 


xs = % of production that is obtained from borrowed money on which interest is paid 
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Black and blue in Chicago: Robert E. Park’s 
perspective on race relations in urban America, 


1914—44* 


ABSTRACT 


Robert E. Park noted with approval the emergence of separate 
black institutions in cities. He also celebrated the creation of an 
urban, black culture believing that group identity and solidarity 
were advantageous to the collective mobility and political mobiliz- 
ation of Afro-Americans as well as immigrants. He thought that 
Afro-American culture was rooted in the experience of slavery and 
its racial aftermath rather than in Africa. The migration of large 
numbers of blacks from the rural south to the urban north 
presented an opportunity for creating a cosmopolitan black culture 
and the emergence of Afro-Americans as a national minority. 

In their own research, Park's students developed his ideas about 
race relations in new ways. However, these same students also 
challenged his belief that the progress of black Americans would 
depend upon their efforts alone rather than the co-operation of 
white Americans as well. They also pointed out that there were 
features of the emergent black community that contributed to social 
fragmentation and disorganisation rather than to social solidarity 
and concerted political action. 


INTRODUCTION 


Robert E. Park, a dominant force in the ‘Chicago School’ of sociology, 
and his colleague, W. I. Thomas, were among the first to identify the 
‘ethnicity paradox’ — the finding that the development of parochial 
immigrant institutions and a strong cultural identity actually hastened 
the incorporation of minority groups into the mainstream of American 
Life (Lal 1983). Park also noted with approval the emergence of 
separate black institutions in northern cities. He believed that 
heightened group identity, solidarity and cultural activities would 
benefit the collective mobility and political mobilization of Afro- 
Americans. 
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Neither Park nor other members of the Chicago School (of sociology) 
were naive enough to believe that all ethnic neighbourhoods had once 
been ghettos, like the so-called ‘Black Belt of Chicago’, or that blacks 
were ‘just another ethnic group, whose segregation was largely 
voluntary and would prove to be temporary’ (Philpott 1978:139—40). 
Park was always aware that ‘ .. . the chief obstacle to the assimilation 
of the Negro and the Oriental are not mental but physical traits’ (Park 
(1913) 1950:208). Coloured Americans differed from white immigrants 
because they could not obliterate their ‘racial uniform’; skin colour 
became the symbol of moral and cultural differences (Park (1926) 
1950:252). Park did sometimes discuss the spontaneous character of 
segregation (Park (1913) 1950:214).! However, the dominant motif of 
his essays was that the black American ‘has had his separateness 
thrust upon him, because of his exclusion and forcible isolation from 
white society’ (ibid.:218). 

Park's analysis of the migration of southern, rural blacks to cities, 
espécially northern cities, although not analogous to his work on 
immigrant communities, was certainly influenced by it (Park and 
Miller (1921) 1969; Park (1922) 1970; Matthews 1977:160—70; 
Higham 1984:216-19). He saw a similarity between immigrant 
cultures based on ‘old world traits transplanted’, and Afro-American 
culture based on slavery and racism in the USA: both of these 
minority group cultures met the needs of individuals for recognition 
and self-esteem, and, both contributed to the solidarity and mobility 
of minority groups. 

The first section of this paper, sets out Park’s view on the 
development of minority communities in cities, focusing primarily on 
his finding that the spatial isolation of Afro-Americans was favourable 
to the growth of separate social institutions and cultural activities, 
and his assumption that these would lead to greater race solidarity 
and increased participation in the dominant institutions of the 
encompassing white society. 

The second section deals with Park’s enduring achievements and 
his changing view of the destiny of Afro-Americans in northern cities. 
It concludes with a discussion of a few of the ways in which his 
students modified his ideas about race relations. 


I IMMIGRANTS AND AFRO-AMERICANS IN CITIES 


Park and Miller observed in their study Old World Traits Transplanted, 
that it is natural and beneficial for the newly arrived immigrant who 
‘does not know how to live except as a member of a group’ to locate 
himself in the midst of fellow nationals who came to America before 
him (Park and Miller (1921) 1969:119).? The immigrant community 
provided the newcomer with essential services such as boarding 
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houses and restaurants; steamship, labour and real estate agencies; 
churches; mutual aid and benefit societies; banks and newspapers. 
These institutions formed a bridge between the immigrant’s past 
experience and his new environment (ibid.: 119-44; 259—308). 

In particular, Park as a former journalist, emphasized the 
importance of the newspaper to the immigrants. Even the most 
parochial foreign language newspapers accelerated integration into 
the larger community by relating urban life in America to the 
immigrant's past experience and by communicating the norms, values 
and conventions of the establishing American culture. “The foreign 
language press, if it preserves old memories, is at the same time the 
gateway to new experiences’, and for this reason ‘foreign language 
papers are so frequently agencies of Americanization in spite of 
themselves’ he wrote (Park (1922) 1970: 449). Similarly institutions, 
such as trade unions, schools and social settlement houses that 
provided channels of social interaction with American-born whites, 
also facilitated the growth of an ‘American’ world view. 

Bridging the gap between past experience and the new demands of 
an unfamiliar urban life in America prevented demoralization. Park 
pointed out that most immigrants came from rural communities, 
where their lives were organized and prescribed through local 
institutions such as the extended family. These were absent in 
American cities, where the immigrant was required to organize his life 
around ‘different and more individualistic standards’ (Park and 
Miller (1921) 1969:61). Participation in immigrant organizations 
eased the reorganization of old-world ‘habits’ by providing the 
immigrant with collective support for new patterns of behaviour 
appropriate to his changed circumstances and curbed a drift toward 
personal disorganization. “The organization of the immigrant com- 
munity’ Park and Thomas wrote, ‘is necessary as a regulative 
mechanism’ (ibid.:289). 

Park and Thomas suggested that participation within the immigrant 
community also fulfilled the immigrant’s need for recognition and 
self-esteem. They thought that social conflict among immigrant 
groups, and with American-born citizens, was largely about status. 
Immigrants, they wrote 


who begin by deserting their groups end by attempting to improve 
the status of these groups — seeking to make something with which 
a man may be proud to identify himself. The fact that the 
individual will not be respected unless his group is respected 
becomes, thus, perhaps the most sincere source of nationalistic 
movements in America. To this extent the nationalistic movements 
represent an effort to increase participation in American life 
(ibid.:143—4) 


Thus, while the celebration of old world heritages and the assertion 
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of a separate group identity may be valued in and of themselves, they 
are also a strategy for improving the status of the immigrant group 
and the self-esteem of its members. As such, they support the 
immigrant’s desire to participate in the wider American community . 
on his own terms.? 

The growth of the black ghetto during the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century indicated the deteriorating status of Afro-Americans 
during this period and the consequences of a racism that set them 
apart from white newcomers to cities (Philpott 1978; Lieberson 1980). 
The growth of specifically black institutions, like the growth of 
immigrant institutions, facilitated the transition of black migrants from 
rural to urban life. Like the immigrants, black migrants to northern 
cities such as Chicago, benefitted from the services, as well as from the 
recognition and regulation that participation in black institutions 
provided. Political machines, mutual aid and benefit societies, black 
churches and a black press were essential resources for the survival of 
blacks in the face of both spontaneous and organised resistance to 
their claims for jobs, housing, municipal services and political office 
(Chicago Commission on Race Relations (1922) 1968; Gosnell (1935) 
1967; Drake and Cayton (1945) 1962; Cayton 1965; Osofsky 1966; 
Spear 1967; Philpott 1978; Zunz 1982). Moreover, these black 
institutions greatly contributed to the emergence of Afro-Americans 
as a national minority, a process that had its origin in the post-Civil 
War south. 

In addition to building urban social institutions, America's black 
migrants, like its immigrants, confronted the task of how best to 
appropriate the culture of cities for their own use. In order to create a 
specifically Afro-American culture, which would promote self-esteem 
and enhance group status, black Americans had to shed their rural 
‘folk’ culture built upon the experience of slavery and its racialist 
aftermath. 

A specifically Afro-American urban culture required reinterpreting 
southern history and communicating a different view of the role and 
destiny of black Americans (Park (1923) 1950:284—300; (1943) 
1950:301—15). 

Initially, Park agreed with Booker T. Washington, for whom he 
worked as a public relations agent and ghostwriter at Tuskegee 
Institute between 1905 and 1914, that the growth of a self-conscious, 
unified black community was taking place in the south (Park (1913) 
1950:204—20). By the 1920s, however, he reversed this opinion, 
writing that it was ‘the great migration of Negroes from the plantation 
and small towns of the south to the manufacturing centres of the 
north’ that had ‘brought about, for good and for all, a great change in 
the condition and in the outlook of the Negro people’ (Park (19352) 
1950: 167—8; (1923) 1950:284—300). He offered various reasons, in 
addition to that of migration itself, to explain the growth of an 
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organised, cohesive black national minority in northern cities. 

First of all, Park noted that black Americans experienced two kinds 
of isolation: physical and cultural. Physical or spatial isolation resul- 
ted in ghettos where blacks, although differentiated by occupation, 
class, education, and place of birth, were forced to live together in the 
Same area and to recognize their shared predicament. Cultural 
isolation, on the other hand, resulted in the exclusion of Afro- 
Americans from education and ‘the techniques of communication and 
organization of the white man’ (Park (1913) 1950:214—15). 

Furthermore, Park suggested that the physical isolation of blacks 
from whites in cities in the north differed fundamentally from the 
more debilitating cultural isolation of blacks in rural areas of the 
south. Rural, southern blacks constituted ‘a folk’ whose ‘habitat’ was 
‘fixed’, whose culture was ‘local’, whose political influence was 
negligible, and whose intellectual horizon was circumscribed by ‘the 
shadow of the plantation’, outside of which ‘the only centers of Negro 
life are the rural churches and rural schools’ (Park (1934) 1950: 
66-78; Johnson 1934).- 

Blacks in northern urban ghettos were brought into close contact 
with each other and were presented with new opportunities for 
education, ‘intellectual endeavour, business enterprise, religious or- 
ganization, politics, a black press and — in.all these areas — the 
emergence of black leadership. (Park (1935)(a) 1950:166—7) More- 
over, the ability to read, whether poetry or newspapers, ‘which was 
regarded as a luxury in the rural community, becomes a necessity to 
the city’ (Park (1923) 1950:297). 

Second, Park believed that the absence of the southern caste 
system, inhibiting the entrance of blacks into a range of occupations, 
and the existence of a class system, encouraged the growth of a ‘robust 
and vigorous middle class’ in the urban north. He envisioned 
‘pioneers’ on a ‘racial frontier’ who would provide leadership for the 
black world within the white world (Park (1935) (a) 1950:176). Like 
Booker T. Washington, Park thought that individual economic 
success and occupational mobility were essential conditions for the 
collective mobility of blacks (Washington 1901). He also assumed 
that racial justice was possible within a class system and that racism 
— whether through a caste system or benign paternalism that sets 
apart Afro-Americans from others — impeded the free market's 
distribution of rewards on the basis of effort and skill (Park (1943) 
1950:301-15). Comparing Washington's self-help programme for 
blacks with the federal government's paternalistic policies for native 
Americans, Park noted that, 


. . the race which advances under special burdens and restraints is 
doing better than that which needs the special care and protection 
of the Government in order to maintain itself (Park to Emmett J. 
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Scott, Park- Washington Correspondence, Booker T. Washington 
Papers, date unknown). 


Park believed that ‘bi-racial organization’, which he thought 
contributed to the emergence of a black middle-class was the ‘unique’ 
outcome of racial conflict in the USA. Bi-racial organization meant 
that blacks would not be relegated strictly to menial occupations, but 
would work at jobs in trades, businesses and the professions, which 
although not integrated, were the same as those in which whites 
worked. Park wrote 


‘The most profound changes in race relations, if not in racial 
ideology, have come about with the rise of a hierarchy of 
occupational classes within the limits of the Negro race, so that 
Negroes can and do rise to some sort of occupational and 
professional equality with other races and peoples who have not 
been handicapped by the degradations and institutions of a caste 
system . . . At present, at least in northern cities, to which Negroes 
in recent years have migrated in such large numbers, the status of 
the Negro population is no longer that of a caste. It is rather that of 
a racial and cultural minority (Park (1943) 1950:311). 


Bi-racial organization actually helped to transform racial attitudes. 
Although the ‘distinctions’ and the ‘distances which separate the 
races are maintained’, what changes is that ‘(t)he races no longer look 
up and down; they look across’ (Park (1928) 1950:243). This 
arrangement challenged stereotypes and encouraged changing the 
social imagery of blacks. 

Moreover, bi-racial organization supports a sense of shared identity 
and a shared culture, and the positive evaluation of both of these. 
Park believed that in societies organized along ‘horizontal lines’, 
‘loyalty attaches to individuals, particularly to the upper class, who 
furnish, in their persons and in their lives, the models for the masses of 
the people below them’. Similar to the nationalistic movements in 
Europe, once emancipated from the constraints of caste, Park thought 
that Afro-Americans would create ‘models based on their own racial 
individuality and embodying sentiments and ideals which spring 
naturally from their own lives’ rather than embrace the attitudes and 
behaviour of the dominant white world (Park (1913) 1950:219). 

Park propounded the idea that racial groups which comprise all 
social classes are ‘intractable minorities engaged in a ruthless struggle 
for political privilege or economic advantage’. He maintained, that 
they are ‘cultural groups’ as well, struggling to preserve an identity, a 
heritage and distinctions of lifestyle (ibid.:218). Moreover, foreshadow- 
ing contemporary debates about the obligations of the state in a multi- 
ethnic society, Park observed that a racial group that is also a national 
minority may ‘retain its loyalty to the state of which it is a part, but 
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only in so far as that state incorporates, as an integral part of its 
organization, the practical interests, the aspirations and the ideals of 
that nationality’ (ibid.:220). 

Park’s analysis of bi-racial organization demonstrates his sensitivity 
to the importance of group identity and culture in maintaining or 
undermining a given racial order. He placed a strong emphasis in his 
perspective on ‘culture-building’ in transforming race relations.* 

In general, culture-building requires that members of a minority 
reinterpret the group’s past and positively identify with its ethos and 
its lifestyle as these exist in all of their present complexity. Culture- 
building activities include the creation and transmission of ‘social 
meanings’ such as those of self and group and their implicit or explicit 
evaluations, together with all the ‘definitions of the situation’ which 
arise out of and underlie social interaction in ‘objective’ social settings 
(Thomas (1923) 1967). Social meanings and definitions of the 
situation are created and disseminated by a variety of groups within 
any community, such as its intellectuals, politicians, musicians, 
clergy, teachers, and people in the media (Blumer and Duster 
1980:211—38). Culture-building also includes creating and modifying 
institutions such as the family and the church (Hughes 1971:52- 

What are of interest here are Park's ideas about the subjective 
aspects of culture, and in particular, his view of the function of black 
literature and black history in altering race relations. In the 
‘stimulating environment’ of northern cities, Park wrote, ‘the Negro 
has developed an intellectual life and produced a literature which 
otherwise and elsewhere there would have been neither the occasion 
nor the opportunity’ (Park (1935a) 1950:168). An important function 
of such literature was ‘to state the case of the Negro to Negroes’ and, 
thus, to heighten race consciousness, to sustain race conflict, and to 
present a positive evaluation of the Afro-American community (Park 
(1943) 1950: 308—9). ‘Literature and art’, wrote Park, 


when they are employed to give expression to racial sentiment and 
form to racial ideals, serve, along with other agencies, to mobilize 
the group and put the masses en rapport with their leaders and with 
each other. In such cases literatüre and art are like silent drummers 
which summon to action the latent instincts and energies of the race 
(Park (1913) 1950:216—17). 


While Negro spirituals were the blacks ‘literature of slavery’, black 
poetry was 'a transcript of Negro life' in the present. Unlike spirituals, 
which emphasized life in the next world and urged ‘patience, humility 
and resignation in this life', the poetry of black writers such as Claude 
McKay and James Weldon Johnson, Park noted, exhorted blacks to 
aspire to the best that life had to offer on this earth now (Park (1923) 
1950:290—3). The ‘poetry of the Negro renaissance’, wrote Park, ‘is 
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distinctly of this world. It is characteristically the poetry of rebellion 
and self-assertion’ (ibid.: 290—4) 

Park’s study of contemporary black poetry led him to observe that 
rather than intending to 


. . . prove to himself and the white world that he was a man like 
other men; that he could think the white man’s thoughts and 
practice the white man’s arts 


black poets were ‘more concerned . . . in defining their own conception 
of their mission and destiny as a race’ (ibid.: 290; 293). In this sense, 
poets such as McKay, Johnson, and Paul Laurence Dunbar were akin 
to the black politicians who had risen in ward politics and who, while 
they ‘have very few illusions . . . in regard to the people they seek to 
represent, . . . make no apologies for them either' (Park (1935a) 
1950:171). These similarities in the attitude between black poets and 
writers and black political leaders in cities were further evidence of the 
connections between culture and politics.® 

In his analysis of race consciousness, Park himself turned to a 
metaphor used by Dunbar in his poem ‘We Wear the Mask’ (Park 
(1923) 1950:291)’ Park suggested that the mask of colour hides the 
Afro-American’s sentiments and his individuality from whites. To the 
average white American, all blacks, like all Chinese and all Japanese, 
look alike. Once ‘the individual man is concealed behind the racial 
type’, blacks become the objects of white imaginations (Park (1926) 
1950:246). 

Park also emphasized the role of black history in forging a positive 
image of blacks for blacks in the face of conventional stereotypes. 
Early in his affiliation with Washington at Tuskegee Institute, Park 
volunteered to write a history of American blacks in the form ofa ‘self- 
help reader’ to be distributed throughout the southern school system, 
particularly in schools for ‘colored boys and girls’. He intended the 
reader to modify the self-imagery of blacks in much the same way as 
his journalistic efforts for Washington were intended to modify the 
white's image of blacks. This project was to be an integral part of‘. . . 
that work at Tuskegee which interests me most . . . I refer to attempts 
to build up a “race consciousness”’ (Park to Emmet Scott, Park- 
Washington Correspondence, Booker T. Washington Papers, March, 
1905). In a letter to Emmet J. Scott, Washington’s secretary at 
Tuskegee, Park expressed the opinion that this proposed ‘anecdotal 
history of the Negro’ would suggest that 


(n)othing .short of the history of Italy in the period of the 
Renaissance or France during the Revolution seems to me equal to 
the story of this people — if you consider it as the story of a people, a 
race and not a history of political controversy, as it usually is 
considered . . . (Park to Emmett Scott, Park- Washington Corres- 
pondence, Booker T. Washington Papers, March, 1905).® 
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It must be emphasised that Park did not think that institutional 
arrangements and the nascent culture of black Americans were 
African in nature. After describing the slave trade and the policies 
adopted to destroy the slaves’ ties to kin and tribe, he concluded that 


(t)he fact that the Negro has brought with him from Africa so little 
tradition which he was able to transmit and perpetuate on 
American soil makes that race unique among all people of our 
cosmopolitan population (Park (1918) 1950:269) 


The aim of black Americans was, therefore, not to adapt ‘old world 
traits’ to an urban environment. Rather, theirs was the task of 
reinterpreting for themselves the dominant white culture and Afro- 
American history of which the experience of slavery and its racist 
aftermath is so much a part. f 

Thus, Park suggested that for Afro-Americans, the process of 
forging a minority identity and culture differed from the pattern found 
among immigrant groups. However, for both immigrants and blacks, 
separate cultures, identities, and social institutions are adaptive 
mechanisms that should contribute to the survival and collective 
mobility of the group, and to its eventual full participation in 
American life as social equals on terms that are negotiated and not 
merely imposed. ' 


2. TROUBLE IN PARADISE 


Park’s achievement is that he legitimated the study of ethnic and 
racial minorities as an area within sociology and as part of a 
university curriculum. This alone would warrant his place both in the 
development of sociology in the USA, and in the history of race and 
ethnic relations. 

In addition to this accomplishment, he was also responsible for 
developing the perspective and method which led to the emergence of 
the ‘Chicago school of sociology’ in the 1920s and 1930s (Bulmer 
1984). Urban ethnography — the study of social behaviour in 
‘naturalistic settings’ was the fulcrum of social research at Chicago 
during Park’s stewardship. Elaborating upon the research strategy 
first used by W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki in their study The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Park encouraged students to study 
human beings as they really lived (Thomas and Znaniecki 1918- 
1920). In addition to closely observed monographs which do record 
how people lived in cities, Park’s students also used their findings to 
expand many of his original insights, and equally importantly, to 
modify the flawed aspects of his approach. 

As noted in Part 1, Park developed an original view of the 
relationship between urbanization and racial conflict in which he 
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examined the role of Afro-American culture in influencing race 
consciousness, collective identity and collective action. What then, are 
the strengths of his innovative analysis of the factors affecting Afro- 
Americans in cities? 

First of all, Park correctly claimed that black Americans would only 
achieve racial justice and the opportunity to participate fully in 
American life as an outcome of racial conflict. Race conflict he 
thought, was an indication of the greater aspiration to social 
betterment among Afro-Americans and the ‘obstinate and irrational 
resistance to the Negro's claims’ by whites (Park (1928) 1950:230—43; 
(1923) 1950:300). 

In the 1920s, in anticipation of Gunnar Myrdal (Myrdal (1944) 
1962) Park expressed the hope that White America’s commitment 
to democratic principles would eventually undermine racial discrim- 
ination. 


The difference between democracy and other forms of society is that 
it refuses to make class or race, i.e., group distinctions. Distinctions 
and distances must be of a purely individual and personal nature 
(Park (1928) 1950:230—43). 


However, at about the same time, Park was forced to acknowledge the 
similarities in attitude among all white Americans, including those *. . . 
sympathetic spectators, sharing vicariously’ in the Afro-Americans’ 
struggles ‘but never able to make his case their own’ (Park 1923) 
1950:300). In both the north and the south, racial antagonism was 
sustained by the privileges conferred by patterns of segregation and 
dis-crimination favouring whites whether native or foreign born. 
Moreover, among white Americans, belief in black inferiority and the 
indissoluble link between race and culture persisted in the wake of the 
influential studies of the anthropologist Franz Boas, which sought to 
discredit this conceptual confusion (Stocking 1968: 195—233; Matthews 
1977: 157-162. 

Park concluded that it has become a ‘necessity that Negores should 
cooperate to win for themselves a place and the respect in the white 
man's world that the Constitution could not give them . . (Park 
1923) 1950:294). Blacks themselves would have to provide leadership 
in the conflict ahead. 

Second, Park anticipated that racial conflict would take place in 
cities rather than in the rural, American south. The anonymity and 
impersonality of city life along with the heterogeneity of the urban 
population tended to blur distinctions between people. The city 
offered greater opportunities for minorities to escape from the 
constraints of a prescribed status and its hallowed conventions. 

Migration from the rural south to the urbanizing north, resulted in 
black competition for scarce resources. World War II accelerated 
changes in the relationship between black and white Americans that 
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were already evident at the turn of the century (Osofsky 1966; Spear, 
1967; Chicago Commission on Race Relations (1922) 1968). As Park 
predicted, in cities there were increasingly frequent incidents of 
interracial conflict, ranging from personal intimidation to public 
rioting, as blacks pressed for equal access to jobs, housing, transpor- 
tation, schooling and political office (Waskow 1966; Polenberg 1980). 
In cities where blacks experienced occupational mobility and increas- 
ing civil rights, interracial tensions were greatest. ‘From the black 
perspective the lowering of some barriers made those remaining seem 
more intolerable. To many whites, however, the remaining barriers 
seemed even more desirable than before’ (Polenberg 1980:78). By 
1964, despite the successful agitation to ensure greater civil liberties 
for Afro-Americans in the south, ghetto riots became a more usual 
way of expressing interracial tensions in northern cities. Rioting in 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, and the limitations imposed by 
blacks upon white participation in civil rights organizations, bore out 
Park's prediction, although not in ways of which he would have 
approved, that racial struggle would more and more depend upon 
black leadership. Writing about race riots between 1964 and 1972, the 
American historian Richard Polenberg points out that 


The typical rioter was not a deviant member of the community, not 
the most economically disadvantaged, and poorly educated, but 
rather a ‘new ghetto man’, more intensely sensitive to his 
deprivation relative to other blacks and more keenly conscious of 
his racial identity (Polenberg 1980:235). 


Third, Park was among the first to recognize the prophylactic 
qualities of minority group cultures in general, and of Afro-American 
culture in particular. Jane Addams and other settlement house 
workers had commented upon the beneficial effects that foreign 
cultures seemed to have in helping immigrants to adjust to the strains 
of urban life in America (Addams (1892-1910) 1965:28-123; Higham 
1984:217-18). However, the favourable influence of a parallel 
development among black southern migrants, seemed to have escaped 
their consideration. 

Park, on the other hand, thought that the generic features of 
parochial minority group cultures regardless of content, were of value 
— whether for black Americans or for immigrants — because each 
culture corresponded to universal human needs.? These included the 
need for recognition, self-esteem, and solidarity with others. Moreover, 
the ‘ethnicity paradox’ suggests that minority group culture is 
adaptive because each supports efforts to greater participation in 
mainstream American life even in the face of opposition from others. 

Park's observations then, predate current preoccupation with the 
question of how ethnic cultures, including Afro-American culture, 
support or depress the collective social mobility of the group as a 
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whole, as this is measured by their share of resources such as income, 
education and health (Glazer and Moynihan 1963; Light 1972; 
Lieberson 1980; Sowell 1981). Park and his students also anticipated 
questions regarding the relationship between ethnic identification and 
achievement, for example, in schools, and whether effective political 
organization for minority groups, and in particular for Afro-Americans, 
requires a prior commitment to ‘cultural nationalism’ (Cruse 1967; 
Blauner 1972: 124-61). 

Furthermore, Park’s interest in parochial minority culture raised a 
whole series of other questions about the value of maintaining 
separate ethnic and racial identities. He insisted upon differences 
between minority groups within American society at a time when most 
intellectuals assumed that Americanisation and ‘Anglo-conformity’ 
were desirable if not inevitable (Gossett (1963) 1965; Higham 1965). 

Park’s concerns continue to infuse concepts such as ‘social 
assimilation’ about which he wrote, with an appropriate ambiguity 
(Park (1913) 1950: 204-20, 1935(b):281-3; Gordon 1964; Higham 
1984:175—97, 198—232). Moreover, concepts such as culture and 
assimilation remind sociologists now, as in Park's day, that they may 
not assume that a shared heritage, religion, skin colour, or historical 
memories of subordination and dominance, become increasingly less 
important than social class in influencing collective action in 
metropolitan centres. Rather, sentimental cultural bonds, which may 
or may not further material interests, are more or less important 
depending upon the specific situation considered and the ethnic 'class 
fraction’ involved (Rex and Moore 1967; Wallman 1979:1—14; Miles 
1984:217—-37; di Leonardo 1984; Lal forthcoming). 

Finally, Park's interest in how communication and mass media, 
such as the newspaper, sustains or alters racial imagery which in turn 
affects identity and interaction both within and between socially 
differentiated groups, continues to yield useful findings and to provide 
direction in changing racial stratification (Killian and Grigg 1967; 
Blumer and Duster 1980: 211—38; Barker 1981; Reeves 1983). 

Clearly, Park's insights into race relations in cities, and his 
influence upon research in this area, are of continuing importance. 
However, having pointed out the strengths and significance of Park's 
analysis, it is also necessary to consider the flawed aspects of his 
thinking. These were just as effectively revealed in the subsequent 
research of his students as they were in the comments of his less 
sympathetic critics. 

To begin with, Park underestimated the degree to which the progress 
of black Americans would depend upon the goodwill of white Americans 
rather than the efforts of blacks alone (Blumer 1965:322—36). Thus, 
he exaggerated the extent to which heightened race consciousness and 
racial solidarity could mitigate discrimination. 

One of the reasons why Park did not anticipate the ways in which 
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the white-dominated society would affect how blacks live is because 
he confronted a world in which the ravages of economic depression, 
white racism, demands for an increasingly skilled and educated 
labour force, and the exclusionary policies of any labour unions, had 
not yet conspired to dry up aspirations and opportunities among 
blacks for both individual and group advancement. Thus Stanley 
Lieberson points out that between reconstruction and the 1930s, when 
the economic prospects for Afro-Americans declined both absolutely 
and relative to white groups, blacks demonstrated the same desire for 
literacy and education as immigrants (Lieberson 1980:123—252). It 
was Park’s students who were compelled to address the question of 
how the economic and political institutions of the dominant white 
society determined the organization of black life and the development 
of Afro-American personality. 

With regard to Park’s belief in the efficacy of self-help, for example, 
his students St. Clair Drake, Horace Cayton and E. Franklin Frazier 
each pointed out that the fate of the black community was 
overwhelmingly determined by decisions made by whites and upon 
events occurring outside the black ghetto. “The fate of Black 
Metropolis’ wrote Drake and Cayton in 1945 


is dependent on the fate of Midwest Metropolis, of the country, 
and of the world. Forces which are in no sense local will in the final 
analysis determine the movement of this drama of human relations 
toward hope or tragedy (Drake and Cayton (1945) 1962):767. 


The same observation is relevant to his discussion of bi-racial 
organization which he had hoped would improve interracial com- 
munication, for as his student E. Franklin Frazier pointed out, the 
parallel emergence of ‘the colored world within’ depended on the 
resources available and the extent to which the interests of powerful 
whites permitted such development (Frazier (1949) 1968:43—61). 
Moreover, Frazier noted that 


occupations in the Negro group do not have the same connotations 
and so do not give the same social status as similar occupations in 
the white community. The standard of living and the modes of 
behavior are derived from their relative position in the Negro 
community (Frazier (1931) 1968:215). 


Subsequent historical events vindicated the appraisal of Park's 
students that overwhelmingly white Americans determined outcomes 
for black Americans. The refüsal or willingness of the federal 
government to enforce existing civil rights legislation or to frame new 
legislation promoting equal opportunities for blacks, the policies of 
white-dominated labour unions and businesses, the restricted cov- 
enants entered into by real estate agents, combined to influence the 
experience of blacks after World War II as they had before. 
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A second shortcoming in Park's approach is his relative indifference 
to those features of the black urban community that contributed to 
social fragmentation and disorganization. Foremost among these is 
the temptation for emergent middle-class business and political 
leaders to use their economic and political power to further self- 
interest at the expense of working-class blacks. Park preferred to 
stratify populations in terms of occupations rather than social classes. 
He tended to over-emphasize the homogeneity of goals and outlooks 
among blacks. Subsequently, Frazier, Drake, Cayton and another of 
Park's students, Charles Spurgeon Johnson, revealed the sources of 
divisiveness within America’s ‘dark ghettos’. 

Frazier’s study of the black bourgeoisie, for example, uncovered 
types of race consciousness and cultural activities that were based on 
economic success, and not on education or intellectual accomplish- 
ments. These activities, founded upon consumption and attempts to 
imitate the white world, fragmented the black community rather than 
providing it with group leadership (Frazier 1957). In the 1920s, Park 
had applauded black poets and anticipated their contributions to a 
redefinition of black identity. In 1955, Frazier wrote bitterly .of the 
failure of the Negro Renaissance of the 1920s. ‘The short stories, 
novels, and poems which expressed this new evaluation of the Negro 
and his history in America by artists and intellectuals’, wrote Frazier 
‘were unread and ignored by the new middle class that was eager to 
gain a few dollars’ rather than a ‘new conception of themselves’ 
(Frazier (1955) 1968:262). 

A third problematic aspect of Park’s approach has to do with the 
overwhelmingly positive outcomes that he attributes to minority 
group cultures. Park's use of the culture concept begs the question of 
whether cultures which perpetuate a set of beliefs and values which 
are self-destructive and a style of life which inhibits success as this is 
measured by the dominant culture, should be judged ‘inferior’ or ‘less 
adaptive to a particular set of circumstances’ (Sowell 1981:285; Flew 
1985). Frazier prefigured the ‘culture of poverty’ debate stirred by 
Oscar Lewis (Frazier 1934; (1939) 1966; 1968; Lewis 1959; 1961; 
1966; Valentine 1968). 

In this respect, the social historian Jean Quandt argues that 
Progressive intellectuals, among whom she includes Park, elevated 
the concept of culture to a position of dominance in ‘an effort to deal 
with the problem of the division of labour, the specialization of 
knowledge, and the fragmentation of social life'. She goes on to note 
that the culture concept was used to 'give the individual a sense of 
connection with the largely unseen and complex environment in 
which he played a part’ and ‘to foster a sense of solidarity which 
would mitigate conflict, selfishness, and indifference to the common 
good' (Quandt 1970:126). Quandt concludes that this framework 
dealt with social and economic issues as problems of culture and 
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communication. They showed, she goes on to say, a ‘certain 
disregard’ among Progressives, ‘for questions of social structure, 
economic power, and material reward’ (ibid.: 130). 

Quandt’s observation is both acute and on balance, a fair appraisal 
of the way in which Park used the concepts of culture and 
communication — both of which were essential not only to his: 
analysis of race and ethnic relations but also to his overall sociological 
perspective. Further, her conclusion reiterates complaints effectively 
voiced first by Oliver Cromwell Cox, and later by other Marxist and 
non-Marxist sociologists and historians. These authors agree that 
Park's sociology of race and ethnicity obscured the importance of both 
social class, and the inequitable distribution of economic and political 
power, for determining the life chances of Afro-Americans and 
influencing the future of race relations (Cox (1948) 1970:303—17; 
Turner 1967:xvii; Schwendinger and Schwendinger 1974). 

However, the Chicago school, although it accommodated a variety 
of approaches to the study of group life, was overwhelmingly 
committed to the view that sociology was the equivalent of urban 
anthropology (Park (1916) 1952:13—51; Blumer 1968:1—60). As 
ethnographers of the city, it is not surprising that the concept of 
culture, which had of late served the anthropologists Boas, Edward 
Sapir, W. Pitt Rivers and F. Lowie so well in their investigations of 
race in small, non-industrial, agricultural societies, recommended 
itself as an efficient approach to the study of ‘unknown’ cultures — 
whether of foreigners or native-born Americans — within the USA. 
Besides, as the sociologist Norbert Wiley points out, the ‘interlocking 
concepts — culture, symbol, self and interaction — would create an 
important alliance between cultural anthropology, at least in its 
ascendant Boasian variety, and the pragmatic, interactive sociology' 
and differentiate social science from biologically rooted explanations 
of social life (Wiley 1986:27). 

Culture, communication and social interaction continue to be 
pivotal to sociological work within the Chicago tradition. In 
particular, these concepts reappear in the literature on race and 
ethnic relations as in the idea of ‘race prejudice as a sense of group 
position’, (Blumer 1958:217—27) and the theory of ‘collective defi- 
nitions’ (Blumer and Duster 1980:221—37; Lal 1986:280—98). 

Therefore, while there are many pitfalls attendant on seeing 
discrimination, race prejudice, poverty, unemployment, illegitimacy, 
and other sources of misery and deprivation for black Americans as 
problems of culture and communications alone, this observation 
should not lead to the conclusion that the concepts of culture and 
communication are superfluous to the analysis of race and ethnicity. 
Rather, sociologists should continue to ask how a wide range of 
factors, incuding culture and communication, influence minority 
relations. 
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Park's own students and other scholars working within the Chicago 
school tradition have, in fact, included social class and social 
structure, the dilemmas of status and reference group, to the battery 
of concepts used in their analysis of race relations. For example, 
Drake and Cayton argued that material and emotional impoverish- 
ment for blacks in the ‘underclass’ of Black Metropolis, could only be 
understood when related to both social stratification in the encom- 
passing city of Chicago and, the historical context of national 
unemployment and underemployment (Drake and Cayton (1945) 
1962). Similarly, Park's student Everett Hughes captured the 
experience of Afro-Americans who are professionals, through the idea 
of the ‘contradictions of status’ (Hughes (1945) 1971:141—50). 

The appearance of such terms as 'social structure' and 'social class' 
represented a shift in the sociological thinking of this later generation 
of scholars working within the Chicago tradition. This transformation 
did not signify a ‘scientific revolution’ (Kuhn 1964), as one might be 
tempted to argue with respect to the emergence of the ‘caste and class 
school' or social systems theories. Nor does it support the view that 
both ‘the idiom’ and ‘the Negro subject matter’ of the Chicago School 
were eclipsed between 1940 and 1960 because ‘this tradition’ lacked 
‘an authoritative theoretical formulation capable of demanding 
explicit incorporation into a new analytical scheme developing at 
Harvard’ (Shils 1970: 808). Rather, the work of Frazier, Drake and 
Cayton, Johnson, Hughes, Blumer and others, represents develop- 
ments within the shared approach originating with Park at Chicago 
and which placed the concepts of culture and communication, and the 
methods of ethnography, at the head of the sociological agenda. 

The fundamental difference between Park and these scholars was 
less a matter of approach than of their prognosis for the future. Park’s 
students were more pessimistic than he was about the future of race 
relations and the achievement of racial justice for blacks. Drake and 
Cayton, for example, saw no reason to suppose that the contradiction 
between democratic values and the policies of segregation and 
discrimination, would be resolved as Park himself hoped. They 
showed that the ‘contradictory principles’ of ‘free competition’ and 
‘fixed status’ continued to govern race relations in Chicago (Drake 
and Cayton (1945) 1962:757—60) and that ‘it is conceivable that the 
Negro question — given the moral flabbiness of America — is 
incapable of solution’ (ibid.: 766). Park himself would have applauded 
these later efforts to explore the condition of Afro-Americans in cities 
and to provide a more realistic assessment of the prospects of racial 
justice in America. 

Barbara Ballis Lal 
Department of Social Science 
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NOTES 


I. Nathan Kantrowitz's suggestion that 
Park believed that assimilation 'requires 
residential desegregation’ and that ‘Park 
introduced the idea that segregation is 
“bad”, within a social Darwinist mode of 
thought’ is an over-simplified and mis- 
leading summary of Park’s views (Kan- 
trowitz 1981:47). 

2. W. I. Thomas was primarily re- 
sponsible for the text of Old World Traits 
Transplanted. Due to a scandal near the 
time that the study was to be published, 
his name was deleted from authorship. 
Herbert Miller was cited as Park’s co- 
author (Janowitz 1966:xvi; Matthews 
1977:118; Kurtz 1984:250). 

3. John Higham suggests that ‘Jane 
Addams’s friendliness toward minority 
cultures at Hull House’ might also have 
contributed to Park’s belief that ‘group 
pride actually mediates the assimilative 
process’ (Higham 1984:218—19). 

4. The term ‘culture-building’ is my 
own and not Park’s. It has also been used 
by Robert Blauner in his article, ‘Black 


Culture: Myth or Reality? (Blauner 
1972:124—61). 

5. By institutions, I mean relatively 
permanent patterns of social interaction 
(e.g., roles, offices) organized to achieve 
shared or complementry goals, and which 
include subjective factors such as shared 
meanings and shared values. Institutions 
are a facet of a group's culture. As 
Everett Hughes notes 

institutions are just those social forms 

which grow up where men collectively 

face problems which are never com- 
pletely settled. In various times and 
places, men have voluntarily met to 
solve problems. It seems likely that, 
when they do so, and continue to do 
so for long enough, they produce 
relationships and ideas which succee- 
ding generations accept somewhat in- 

voluntarily . . . 

(Hughes (1931) 1979: Preface) 

(See also Hughes 1971:5—13, 14—20; 
(1931) 1979: 1—9). For a discussion of 
the difficulties in differentiating between 
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institutions, social structure, and culture, 
see Blau 1975. 

6. Black journals such as The Crisis, 
Opportunity, and The Messenger dealt with 
political issues as well as publishing 
stories and listing cultural activities of 
interest to blacks. 

The Harlem Renaissance provides a 
useful case study of the alliance between 
literature and the arts generally, and 
politics (Osofsky 1966; Anderson 1981). 
Also suggestive of the relationship be- 
tween politics and art are Cruse (1967) 
and Blauner (1972). 

7. Dunbar’s poem goes as follows: 
We wear the mask that grins and lies, 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes — 
This debt we pay to human guile, 
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Stjepan G. Meštrović 


Durkheim’s concept of anomie considered 
as a ‘total’ social fact* 


ABSTRACT 


Marcel Mauss’s notion of the ‘total’ social fact as a phenomenon 
that includes the sociological, psychological and physiological 
dimensions of a phenomenon simultaneously is applied to Durk- 
heim's concept of anomie. In this new reading, the psychological 
and physiological aspects of anomie are brought out. Implications 
for operationalizing this new way of reading anomie are explored 
briefly. 


It is well known that Durkheim’s thought has been incorporated into 
contemporary sociology along the lines that it is positivistic, realist 
and an example of extreme sociologism. Durkheim and the Durkheim- 
ians certainly repudiated these labels. The Durkheimians called their 
epistemology ‘renovated rationalism’.' They focused on ‘representations’ 

of reality and self-consciously attempted to overcome the object— 
subject distinction.” They insisted that sociology was distinct from 
psychology and biology, but were also against compartmentalization. 

The purpose of this essay is not to enter into a polemic nor to 
exacerbate the object-subject debate. Rather, we shall attempt to 
enter into the role of the other with regard to the Durkheimians. The 
Durkheimian notion of the ‘total social fact’ as the conjunction of the 
sociological, psychological and biological aspects of a phenomenon 
shall be the focal point. It shall be applied to Durkheim’s concept of 
anomie. 

Anomie read from the point of view of the ‘total social fact’ takes on 
an entirely different meaning compared to the positivistic ‘normless- 
ness.’ While it is necessary to compare the two readings at certain 
junctures in this essay, the central purpose is not to evaluate the 
merits of one reading relative to the other. Rather, our aim is to read 
anomie from a perspective that we believe is closer to what the 
Durkheimians might have intended. The main feature of this new 
reading is the connection of anomie with psychological and physio- 
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logical pain. In this regard, this essay may be regarded as a sequel of 
sorts to recent alternatives to the functionalist version of anomie found 
in the works of Meštrović and Brown? and Hilbert,* for example. 
Because the Durkheimians were as concerned with the object-subject 
distinction, if' not more so, than recent commentators on the 
epistemological crisis in sociology,” this new reading might also have 
some contemporary relevance. The implications of this new way of 
comprehending anomie will be explored briefly. 


DEFINITION OF THE TOTAL SOCIAL FACT 


In his Sociology and Psychology, Durkheim’s nephew and collaborator, 
Marcel Mauss, develops the notion of the ‘total social fact’. Though 
Durkheim did not use this precise phrase Mauss assumes, and I think 
correctly, that Durkheim implied it consistently.’ It is a notion that 
flows out of Durkheim’s concept of homo duplex and his epistemological 
position. Or, as Mauss put it more precisely, it assumes a homo duplex 
within the homo duplex. That is, object and subject are two antagonistic 
parts of a dualism, but the subject is also divided into a homo duplex, 
psychological representations versus ‘the body’. Durkheim elaborated 
on these subjects especially in his essays entitled ‘Individual and 
collective representations’,® ‘The dualism of human nature and its 
social conditions’? and in The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life!'? — 
though Mauss is more succinct. In The Forms, he claimed that the con- 
cept of ‘totality’ is the most important yet neglected of philosophical 
categories.!! In The Division of Labor, he warned against the compart- 
mentalization of science into particular disciplines and specializ- 
ations without regard to their interrelatedness.'* Thus, according to 
Mauss, Durkheimian sociology ‘presupposes the combined study of 
these three elements: body, mind and society’.’* He elaborates 


In reality . . . rarely or even hardly ever . . . do we find man divided 
into faculties. We are always dealing with his body and his 
mentality as wholes, given simultaneously and all at once. 
Fundamentally body, soul and society are all mixed together here . . 
., [these are]the phenomena of totality.'* 


Mauss illustrates the total social fact with reference to the study of 
language, Robet Hertz’s distinction between the right and left, voodoo 
death and Durkheim’s Suicide — among many other references to his 
own works. Because his references to these works and studies are 
‘fleeting, and presuppose that the reader is familiar with the bulk of the 
work of the Durkheimians, we shall fill in part of what Mauss 
apparently believes is obvious. 

For example, the Durkheimian conceptualization of language as a 
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total social fact presupposes that it can be divided into three 
components: the social, which consists of the written word; the 
psychological, which consists of speech; and the physiological, which 
consists of the larynx and other physical organs necessary for speech. 
Some will recognize in this characterization of language part of 
Ferdinand de Saussure's famous distinction between langue and parole, 
which became the basis of the modern science of linguistics. But 
in assuming that, as Saussure put it, language is a social fact,’!® 
Saussure also adopted much of Durkheim’s epistemological position. !7 

The Durkheimian disciple Robert Hertz!? treats the distinction 
between the right and left as collective representations. But Mauss is 
correct to note that Hertz treats this distinction as a total social fact.!? 
On the collective level, the right signifies the sacred, and the left 
signifies the profane. On the psychological level, one refers to the right 
whenever one wants to appear trustworthy, bind a contract, give one's 
word and in short, partake of the sacred on the subjective level. Thus, 
one shakes hands, salutes and blesses with the right hand. The left 
refers to the sinister, suspicious and even evil, variations of the 
profane. Thus, according to Hertz, one wears the wedding band on 
the left hand — the left side is the one that is tempted. Men are 
associated with the right, and women.with the left. But Hertz is aware 
that heredity, psychological training and the brain interact to produce 
this phenomenon. Thus, the right side of the brain controls the left 
side of the body. The right side of the brain is associated with emotive 
but not analytical skills. Females are typically associated, at least in 
stereotypes, with right-brain functions and with the left in general, 
and vice versa for males. Hertz speculates briefly on how evolution, 
social rearing and individual learning might have interacted to 
produce these effects, and how they might be modified in the future. 

Perhaps the most intriguing illustration of the total social fact made 
by Mauss? is the connection between voodoo magic and anomie. In 
voodoo death, a person often dies because he believes that he has been 
cursed. The curse carries the weight of the collectivity. The belief is 
psychological. Mauss explains that the physiological instinct of self- 
preservation has been influenced by subjective belief which in turn 
was modified by society. It is in this complicated, interactive sense 
that voodoo death is an excellent illustration of the total social fact. 
The citations that Mauss makes to Durkheim are brief but highly 
suggestive: "This study [of voodoo death] will also enable me to take 
further Durkheim's very fine and profound study of the relation 
between the individual and the social in the case of suicide"?! 
According to Mauss, Durkheim showed that collective currents and 
states such as war and other crises produce psychological and 
physiological effects on courage and its opposite, what Mauss calls 
‘weakness toward life’. As in voodoo death, ‘society gets you’ through 
anomie.” In another brief link, Mauss writes: ‘To close, may I 
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mention once again that these facts [about voodoo death] confirm and 
extend the theory of anomic suicide that Durkheim expounded ina 
book which is a model of sociological demonstration’.” 

Mauss’s illustrations are certainly all too brief, and not exhaustive. 
It would be a challenge to compile the works of the other 
Durkheimians?* in the context of the total social fact. This much is 
clear: the bulk of their writings are interdisciplinary in nature. 
Maurice Halbwachs’ Morphologie sociale?” stands out as a brilliant and 
thorough defense of Durkheim’s stand on totality. Mauss’s writings 
on the gift,”© sacrifice?” and magic,” especially, are relevant to this 
investigation because they all concern themselves with the process by 
which humans repair anomic-like disequilibria such that ‘body, soul 
and society’ are harmonized again. Such a project is beyond the scope 
of this essay, though it is important. We shall concentrate here on a 
new reading of Durkheim’s comments on anomie in Suicide in the 
context of the total social fact. The implications of this reading for 
sociology are that it denies any fundamental division between sociol- 
ogy and psychology in Durkheim’s thought, a division Durkheim and 
his followers denied many times in any event, but which continues to 
be falsely attributed to him. It denies the radical distinction between 
subject and object which continues to inform social science because 
object and subject are understood to be simultaneously involved in all 
phenomena. Finally, it leads to new problems and hypotheses based 
on Durkheim’s thought. 


ANOMIE AS A TOTAL SOCIAL FACT 


Durkheim never used the word ‘normlessness’, nor is there any support 
for reading anomie as ‘normlessness’ historically, contextually or 
linguistically. Rather, Durkheim referred to anomie as a painful state 
of déréglement.?? Déréglement is a word difficult to translate into English. 
Literally, it means derangement, and it connotes a kind of immorality 
and madness. In this paper, the manner of reading anomie and 
déréglement as total social facts will be made explicit. 

Durkheim understood anomie as a total social fact in at least three 
different ways. First, it definitely presupposes the conjunction of the 
sociological, psychological, and physiological. Second, it connotes 
madness and immorality, which are themselves total phenomena. 
Third, it assumes that the individual's physiological instinct of self- 
preservation is weakened by anomie. 

On the social level of analysis, anomie is literally a derangement of 

. collective representations, a situation in which morals and standards 
^^ are ‘upside down’ [renversé] such that the ‘lower’ pole of homo duplex 
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Durkheim admired greatly — the insatiable, egoistic ‘will’ rules over 
mind.?! On the psychological level, it is manifested — using 
Durkheim’s vocabulary — by frenzy, impatience, restlessness, fever- 
ishness, disenchantment, fatigue, excessive excitement, agitation, 
distress, exasperation, misery and insatiability (among other similar 
psychological states) 2 Had the word ‘stress’ existed in Durkheim’s 
time, perhaps he would have said that it is manifested by symptoms of 
stress. On the physiological level, anomie is experienced as pain and 
suffering — what Durkheim refers to as souffrance, tourment, and 
douleur.” In his follow-up to Durkheim’s Suicide, Maurice Halbwachs 
also emphasizes that ‘A man must have reached a rather high degree 
of suffering for him to decide to pass through these doors' to suicide 
and adds 


We can assume that: the number of suicides is a rather exact 
indicator of the amount of suffering, malaise, disequilibrium, and 
sadness which exists or is produced in a group. Its increase is the 
sign that the sum total of despair, anguish, regret, humiliation, and 
discontent of every order is multiplying.?* 


In short, for Durkheim, anomie is painful to the individual 
experiencing it and it hurts. In the Parsonian-Mertonian version, 
anomie has no feeling to it. Ironically, their version of the state of ‘war 
of all against all’ is quite bland. Even Srole's? extension of the 
Mertonian reading, the understanding of anomie as a subjective state 
of ‘meaninglessness’, is not correct. Durkheim certainly never refers to 
anomie in this way. *Meaninglessness' is as difficult to conceptualize 
as the vacuous ‘normlessness’. What does ‘meaninglessness’ feel like? 
For Durkheim, anomie has meaning precisely in the fact that the 
incorrect arrangement of social representations produces distressing 
psychological symptoms which eventually produce physical, organ- 
ismic pain.? 

According to Durkheim, neurasthenia predisposes the individual to 
suicide because, on the psychological and physiological levels, such an 
individual is overly sensitive and suffers too much. The pain drives 
the individual to abandon life, weakens his instinct ofself-preservation 
in the manner suggested by Mauss. Durkheim describes the neuras- 
thenic as delicate, sensitive, easily stimulated, unstable, and ‘destined 
to suffer'.?" Translated into the more modern vocabulary of psychol- 
ogists like Asenath Petrie, one could characterize Durkheim's 
neurasthenics as ‘augmenters’ as opposed to ‘reducers’. Augmenters 
suffer because they are psychologically and physically overly sensitive 
to stimuli. In Hilbert's words, one would say that neurasthenics suffer 
from chronic pain, that they have normalized pain.? But Durkheim 
denies that neurasthenia is an original cause of suicide because this 
affliction can be controlled (the neurasthenic can control his or he 
exposure to stimuli) and because society sometimes rewards it — j^. 
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The organic-psychic temperament most predisposing man to kill 
himself is neurasthenia in all its forms. Now today neurasthenia is 
rather considered a mark of distinction than a weakness. In our 
refined societies, enamoured of things intellectual, nervous members 
constitute almost a nobility.” 


To put it another way, neurasthenia is only ‘part’ of the ‘total’ social 
fact of anomie. It is an excellent summary of what anomie feels like on 
the psychological and physiological levels; but without the social 
dimension it is not a full explanation of how anomie results in suicide. 

Halbwachs emphasizes that Durkheim gives a complicated account 
of society’s role in the genesis of neurasthenia relative to suicide. 
Indeed, Durkheim writes 


The hypercivilization which breeds the anomic tendency and the 
egoistic tendency also refines nervous systems, making them 
excessively delicate; through this very fact they are.less capable of 
firm attachment to a definite object, more impatient of any sort of 
discipline, more accessible both to violent irritation and to 
exaggerated depression.*! 


Thus, 


A given number of suicides is not found annually in a social group 
just because it contains a given number of neuropathic persons. 
Neuropathic conditions only cause the suicides to succumb with 
greater readiness to the current. Whence comes the great difference 
between the clinician's point of view and the sociologist's.*? 


Without a doubt, positivistic methodologies have not accounted for 
the complexity of Durkheim's argument above. 

The second aspect of reading anomie as a total social fact that 
Mauss only touches upon has to do with its connotations of: madness 
and immorality. Mauss writes: “The absence of social instinct, 
immorality, amorality, have long been a sure sign of a certain kind of 
madness’.*? Again, Mauss seems to assume that the reader is already 
apprehending déréglement in its standard meanings of immorality and 
derangement. Perhaps what he means is that in anomie the social, 
psychological and physiological aspects of being human are deranged 
to the extent that what is abnormal is accepted as normal, what is 
pathological is tolerated. Madness reigns, only most people cannot 
recognize it because they have already been influenced by it to some 
extent. Déréglement is not the absence of norms; rather, it is itself a 
deranged norm, a pathology-producing régle. Thus Durkheim writes. 


_ The passion for infinity [anomie] is commonly presented as a mark 
of moral distinction, even though it cannot so appear except in 
deranged consciences which establish as a rule the derangement 
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from which they suffer. Since this disorder is at its apex in the 
economic world, it has most victims there.** 


Another telling passage which implies the derangement of human 
nature is the following 


Yet these dispositions [toward anomie] are so inbred that society 
has grown to accept them and is accustomed to think them normal. 
It is everlastingly repeated that it is man's nature to be eternally 
dissatisfied, constantly to advance, without relief or rest, toward an 
indefinite goal.* 


The third aspect of anomie that Mauss exposes has to do with the 
‘thanatomania’ to which he refers, all the modern variations of ‘voodoo 
death’ in which the physiological ‘instinct of self-preservation’ is 
weakened. Mauss’s brief examples of this ‘thanatomania’ are ‘mytho- 
mania, legal folly, fanaticism and group vendetta, the hallucinations 
of the funerary cult’.** According to Mauss, this ‘thanatomania’ 


... will enable us to see in detail what is to be made of the instinct 
for self-preservation in man: to what degree it is dependent on 
society and can be denied by the individual himself for an extra- 
individual reason. What I shall present to you will really be a study 
of human ‘morale’ (as the English say); in it you will see how the 
social, the psychological and the physiological are mingled.*” 


Mauss never quite delivers on this promise. At least he never spells 
out the connections he mentions. What can be surmised from his 
comments is that anomie literally weakens the will to live. It is like a 
loss of morale in combat, or the temporary yet deep depression that 
sometimes accompanies mourning. In a sense, he intimates a medical 
dimension to déréglement (which is consistent with its dictionary 
meanings). Because anomie is such a fundamental derangement of 
society and of the motives of its individual members, individuals are 
more prone to give up on life in times of stress, figuratively and 
literally. 

Durkheim’s analysis of anomie does carry this third dimension, 
though it has been overlooked. In Suicide he argues that ‘poverty 
protects against suicide because it is restraint in itself.** Poverty does 
not necessarily weaken the desire to live. But ‘financial crises’ and 
‘crises of prosperity’ unleash the limitless, indefinite will. “Because 
they are crises,’ he continues, ‘that is, disturbances of the collective 
order’, they are disturbances of equilibrium in individuals, and as 
such increase the ‘impulse to voluntary death'.*? In the vocabulary of 
Mauss and the total social fact, Durkheim is saying that all déréglements 
affect the organisms’s fundamental instinct of self-preservation. 
Elsewhere, Durkheim is still more explicit, writing that in anomie 
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Effort grows, just when it becomes less productive. How could the 
desire to live not be weakened under such conditions??? 


With tremendous pathos, Durkheim describes the manner in which 
anomie brings about weariness, disillusionment, disappointment, 
pain and a tendency to grope at random, which in turn brings on still 
other crises, among many other psychological and physiological 
disturbances until life itself seems "intolerable.?! : 

These three dimensions of apprehending anomie as a total social 
fact illustrate the rich texture of the concept not captured by 
‘normlessness’. ‘Normlessness’ implies deviance, but not madness or 
immorality, which déréglement does. ‘Normlessness’ cannot explain 
why anomie should lead to suicide or self-destructive behavior in 
general. But the dimension of the total social fact explains why 
anomie inherently impels individuals to death: like voodoo curses, it 
automatically weakens the will to live. Incidentally, this understanding 
suggests another aspect to the anomie-deviance link. If anomie leads 
to crime and juvenile delinquency, as it purportedly does, CER 
criminality is another expression of weakened ‘social morale’, 
refusal to abide by society’s rules because one has, to a large measure, 
abandoned life. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OPERATIONALIZING ANOMIE AND ITS EFFECTS 


Up to now, anomie has been conceptualized as ‘normlessness’ and 
operationalized, rather unsuccessfully, as lack of ‘status integration’ 

or as Srole's ‘meaninglessness.’ Investigations have failed to support 
the proposition that any of these terms are valid indicators of 
anomie.?^ Moreover, because these terms do not imply the total social 
fact, it is not clear which dimension of anomie they purport to 
capture. Thus, it is not clear how ‘status integration’ measures a 
societal condition when it consists of measuring individual social 
relationships. And it is not clear why having many social relationships 
should necessarily protect one from anomie. For Durkheim, at least, 

the quality and nature of those relationships are important. In sum, 

despite the tremendous apparent popularity of Merton’s reading of 
what Durkheim meant by anomie, ‘normlessness’ has not really been 
a useful concept. 

In addition, it is factually incorrect to attribute the widespread 
misunderstanding of ‘integration’ as social ties, contacts and supports 
to Durkheim. Durkheim refers to integration as a property of groups, 
not as the attachment of individuals to groups.?? Moreover, even if 
one assumes for the sake of argument that Durkheim did intend 
integration to refer to social ties, one encounters difficulties. Contem- 
porary sociologists focus on the proposition that suicide varies 
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inversely with integration, and ignore his claims that it can also be 
caused by excessive integration. Suppose that one drops the term 
'integration?* from such discussions because of this problem. That 
still leaves the fact that Durkheim argued that other versions of social 
ties, contacts and supports can be pathogenic. He showed that women 
were shielded from suicide precisely because they participated less 
than men in society, that the lengthening of the day contributes to 
suicide in urban areas because long days encourage social interaction, 
and so on.” For Durkheim, the quality and extent of exposure to 
society determines the extent of ‘prolongation’ of the social dimension 
on the psychological and physiological dimensions, but is not, by 
itself, in a compartmentalized fashion, related causally to suicide. It 
must interact with other dimensions of the total social fact. 

We have by no means exhausted the other ways in which Durkheim 
treats anomie as a social fact. Consider additional aspects that could 
be applied to Durkheim’s thought as suggested by Maurice Halbwachs 
and Marcel Mauss. For example, religion, too, is a total social 
fact. The Durkheimians believed that modern religions are more 
concerned with suffering and sorrow than primitive ones. This fact 
could offer part of the psychological explanation as to why Protestant- 
ism is a more fertile ground for suicide than the more ancient Judaism 
and Catholicism. i 

Both Halbwachs and Mauss make much of Durkheim's claim that 
‘the forces impelling the farm laborer and the cultivated man of the 
city to suicide are widely different’.°’ This is because the totality of life 
is experienced differently in urban versus rural society. Mauss writes 
that in the city, ‘in summer, social bonds are relaxed, fewer 
relationships are formed, and there are fewer people with whom to 
make them; and thus, psychologically, life slackens its pace'.?? The 
reverse is true in the country because summer is the beginning of 
harvest. Thus suicide rates should escalate:in urban areas in the 
summer but decrease in rural areas.. Halbwachs adds that ‘in the city, 
occasions for boredom, humiliation, disappointment, and suffering on 
account of others . . . are multiplied" compared to rural areas 
because of the possibility of more social contacts and weaker social 
bonds. They draw the conclusion that urban suicide is fundamentally 
different from rural suicide, and that both types follow different laws 
relative to the effect of the seasons on social life. 

This. complex understanding of suicide on the part of the 
Durkheimians calls into further question the simplistic understanding 
of ‘integration’ as social ties discussed above. Urbanism increases 
social contacts, but not necessarily bonds; rural living may increase 
bonds, but is low on contacts. Yet both social bonds and contacts are 
affected by seasonal variations. The works of the other Durkheimians 
add still more perspective on Durkheim's truly intricate argument in 
Suicide, which cannot be pursued here. The point is that the notion of 
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the total social fact forces one to re-evaluate how Durkheim’s argu- 
ment in Suicide has been read and operationalized by contemporary 
sociologists working in the positivistic tradition which Durkheim 
criticized. 

Our reading of anomie from the perspective of the total social 
fact suggests theoretical affinities that might be more useful to 
explore. Faris and Dunham’s classic attempt to link social dis- 
organization, the subjective experience of social isolation and the 
physiological aspects of schizophrenia — three obvious components 
of the total social fact — comes to mind. Dunham’s®? recent 
retrospective look at this study suggests that the Chicago School did 
not consciously attempt to make the theoretical statement that the 
Durkheimians attempted. Nor have subsequent epidemiological 
studies refined the theoretical connection between a social condition 
and physical and/or mental symptoms. In general, methodology 
has been emphasized over theory. Nevertheless, it would be an 
important project to try to spell out theoretical affinities between the 
Durkheimians and the Chicago School. 

Another large body of theory and research stems from Hans Selye's 
original formulation of the stress concept. Selye definitely ventured 
into sociology and suggested that disequilibrium on the societal level 
can have repercussions on the psychological dimension which in turn 
will affect the organism in the form of physiological signs of stress. For 
example, consider Selye's opening line in Stress Without Distress: 
*Almost four decades of laboratory research on the physiological 
mechanisms of adaptation to the stress of life have convinced me that 
the basic principles of defense on the cellular level are largely 
applicable also to people and even to entire societies of man.'?! And 
Selye insisted that 'stress has its own characteristic form and 
composition but no particular cause'9? — it is as if the effects are a 
‘prolongation’ of causes that could begin with societal disturbances. 
Contemporary stress research has not developed this seemingly 
Durkheimian aspect of Selye's thought. It has focused instead on 
specific ‘stressful life events’. But even specific ‘events’ are shaped, at 
least in part, by collective representations.9? Similar affinities between 
anomie as a total social fact and the works of other forerunners of the 
stress concept, among them Freud, Walter Cannon, Claude Bernard 
and René Dubos could also be made.9* For example, Walter Cannon 
alluded to ‘analogies between the body physiologic:and the body 
politic’ such that ‘the homeostasis of the individual human being is 
largely dependent on social homeostasis"? This Durkheimian sound- 
ing hypothesis has never been formally tested. 

The point is that Mauss's notion of the 'total social fact,' or things 
very similar to it, are implied by many important theoretical 
traditions other than the Durkheimian. And these have not been fully 
incorporated into socia] research because the notion of the total social 
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fact is not positivistic, and recent developments in sociology have been 
dominated by positivistic methodologies. 

One would like to suggest how anomie as a total social fact could be 
operationalized. Unfortunately, this is not an easy task because 
positivistic methodologies may not be suitable to the very notion of 
the total social fact. These methodologies rest on a strict division of 
object and subject, while Durkheim’s renovated rationalism implies 
the confluence of object and subject. A workable alternative might be 
an attempt to emulate the more ‘naturalistic’ studies of Durkheim’s 
followers. In addition, various portions of existing theory and 
methodology might be modified slightly to make room for Durkheim’s 
conceptualization. We shall make a cautious move in these directions. 


OPERATIONALIZING ANOMIE AS A TOTAL SOCIAL FACT 


First, anomie needs to be operationalized into its three components 
and it must be determined whether and which components coincide. 
The societal component itself needs to be divided into the varieties 
of anomie that Durkheim treats: intellectual, conjugal, domestic, 
political, economic, religious and so on. Phenomena not usually 
considered to be indicators of anomie by contemporary researchers, 
but suggested by the Durkheimians, need to be considered, among 
them: the prevalence of pragmatism, social injustice, the absence of 
democracy, movements toward magic and superstition in modern 
societies and other ruptures in social equilibrium. For example, 
Durkheim's theory suggests that totalitarian regimes will produce 
more physical symptoms of anomie than democracy?" — this would 
be an interesting hypothesis to test. The psychological component 
needs to tap into the complex that Durkheim describes as ‘neurasthenia’, 
impatience, insatiability, irritability and so on. The well-known Type 
A personality comes to mind, but specific scales will need to be 
developed to capture these psychological aspects of being anomic. 
Finally, on the physiological level, researchers will have to capture 
direct and indirect indicators of pain. Such.scales already exist 
(though they have not been correlated with anomie) but other indirect 
indicators include efforts to suppress pain: drug abuse, excessive 
alcohol consumption, addiction to common food substances, and 
various consumptive disorders. Durkheim suggests that these three 
dimensions of anomie coincide, but that aspect of his theory has not 
been consciously, formally tested. 

Second, there is a need to explore the ramifications of conceptualiz- 
ing anomie as a ‘kind’ of madness and immorality. Mauss suggests 
that in instances of fanaticism and group vendetta, ‘normal’ instincts 
of self-preservation and respect for human life become deranged. It 
would be interesting to engage in qualitative studies of such group 
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behavior to determine the mechanisms by which ‘normal’ behavior 
derails, especially in the context of the three dimensions of the total 
social fact. What social factors trigger a lynching, for example? What 
are the participants experiencing subjectively? And what are they 
experiencing physiologically (one wonders how many of them vomit, 
experience diarrhea and other unpleasant symptoms during such 
instances)? Present theories of collective behavior and movements do 
not always invoke anomie theory, and if they do, they do not invoke it 
as a total social fact. From a quantitative perspective, one wonders 
whether rates of lynching, riots and mob violence would correlate 
with other indicators of anomie. 

Finally, perhaps the most fascinating aspect of anomie that Mauss 
illuminates is the link to voodoo. In essence, Mauss was describing 
what has come to be known as the self-fulfilling prophecy effect with 
the caveat that it incorporates the- societal, psychological and 
physiological dimensions. Anomie is demoralizing. It leads one to 
believe that one will die before one’s time. It is interesting that in 
Suicide, Durkheim defines suicide in terms of knowing or believing one 
shall die (which Mauss considers equivalent), not intending death.© 
Scores of contemporary commentators have misread Durkheim’s 
definition as implying intention. But Durkheim’s followers were 
steadfast in insisting that he meant that in suicide one knows but does 
not necessarily intend that one shall die in the near future. 
Durkheim specifically rejected the possibility of knowing our intentions 
because we can be mistaken concerning our motives due to the 
unconscious and other factors."? But it is possible to know that our acts 
should eventually produce death. Of course, this: led Durkheim to 
claim that suicide is not an isolated case of monstrous phenomena, 
but merely ‘the exaggeration of common practices’ that form a 
continuum of self-destructive behaviors.” In the language of Mauss, 
Durkheim is saying that in anomic suicide (which is the ‘true’ suicide) 
one gives up on life, and regardless of the exact method one chooses in 
dying — direct or indirect, fast or slow — the subjective belief that life 
is over contributes to the organism's physiological death. And this 
subjective belief, in turn, has been influenced by society's demoralizing 
effects. 

Studies of wartime morale and its relationship to casualties of all 
kinds, including 'acidents', would be illuminating in this regard. In 
the many studies of Nazi concentration camp survivors, none have 
approached the Holocaust as an instance of anomie, much less 
anomie as a total social fact. It would be important to know how the 
survivors maintained their morale psychologically and physiologically 
despite the rupture of their social worlds. And how did they restore 
morale in their lives after the Holocaust? But even the more mundane 
kinds of morale or the lack of it in sports, one's job, family or group 
would be interesting to relate to symptoms of stress. What is the 
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quality of morale of individuals who engage in communal or private 
self-abuse characterized by the immoderate consumption of drugs? Or 
of individuals who are accident prone? And what are the social origins 
of demoralization? These are important and fascinating questions that 
have not yet been linked to anomie theory. 
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Racial Attitudes in America: Trends 
and Interpretations Howard Schuman, 
Charlotte Steeh, and Lawrence Bobo Harvard 
University Press/Social Science Research 
Council Committee on Social Indicators 
1985 259pp. £18.95. 


This is a good book in two respects: it 
addresses an important subject and it is a 
model of clarity for the presentation and 
evaluation of survey data. The first 
chapter offers an excellent discussion of 
the key points in the history of the last 
100 years of race relations in America 
and makes that history accessible to 
Europeans. 

The second chapter discusses the sour- 
ces and nature of the data which the rest 
of the book explores. The National Opin- 
ion Research Center at the University of 
Chicago, the University of Michigan’s 
Institute for Social Research and the 
Gallup Organization are the three sources 
of the survey data examined. Time series 
data, stretching from 1942, on attitudes 
to racial integration and government 
policy to promote integration has been 
combed to locate 32 questions which 
have been asked more than once and at 
points more than a couple of years apart. 
The reasons for retaining these items 
from the total pool of survey data on 
racial attitudes are given in an appendix. 

The bulk of the book examines the 
ways in which racial attitudes have 
changed, and the evidence suggests that 
they have changed considerably. In 1942, 
only 32 per cent of white Americans 
thought that black and white children 
should attend the same schools. By 1982, 
9 out of every 10 were in favour of 
integrated education. The social charac- 
teristics correlated with a pro-integration 
view were what one would expect. North- 
erners with a lot of education were more 
pro-integration than Southerners with 
little education but the direction and rate 
of change is similar for the various 


groups. 


What is important is that while atti- 
tudes towards matters of principle show a 
steady and general shift towards racial 
tolerance and pro-integration positions, 
attitudes towards the role of government 
in implementing integration policies have 
not moved at the same pace; and, in 
some cases, they have not even moved in 
the same direction. Since the 1960s, there 
has been a decline in white American 
support for forced integration. While 
Southern whites had always been unen- 
thusiastic about forced integration (the 
percentage favouring it varying between 
20 per cent and 30 per cent between 1964 
and 1978), the response of Northern 
whites to the question ‘Do you think the 
government in Washington should see to 
it that white and black children go to the 
same schools, or stay out of this matter as 
it is not its business?” shifted from over 50 
per cent in favour of intervention in 1966 
to 28 per cent in 1978. Only in the cases 
of restaurants and other public accom- 
modations, where interaction is relatively 
transient and impersonal, is there evi- 
dence of steady and increasing support 
for government action to implement 
policy. 

The lack of enthusiasm for government 
action to turn principle into reality might 
be explained by a general reluctance to 
encourage state intervention; but such an 
explanation is not supported by the 
available evidence which suggests that, 
in other important areas of life, white 
Americans are quite happy to sce in- 
creased state intervention. 

This book is a model of the presentation 
for survey research data. At every stage 
the limitations of the material are honestly 
and interestingly discussed. I was fascin- 
ated to know that telephone interviews, 
where the respondent cannot be sure of 
the race of the questioner, produce more 
pro-integration sentiments than do the 
traditional face-to-face interviews. But in 
the end it is the limitations of survey 
research which caused my frustration 
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with the work. A number of competing 
explanations for the willingness of white 
Americans to accept the principles of 
integration, but not the need for govern- 
ment enforcement, are discussed but the 
discussion is bound to go nowhere. 
Survey questionnaires do not tell us 
enough about the respondents and their 
interpretive procedures to be able to 
understand their reasonings, their values 
and their motives. Seeing someone’s 
photograph is not the same as knowing 
that person. But this book is an excellent 
collection of photographs. 
Steve Bruce 
The Queen's University of Belfast 


Ethnic Groups in Conflict Donald L. 
Horowitz London: University of Califor- 
nia Press 1985 697pp. £21.25 


In recent years I have seen three major 
texts in the field of ‘comparative ethnic 
relations’. The most recent, my concern 
here, is Donald Horowitz’s Ethnic Groups 
in Conflict; in 1983 Michael Banton’s 
Racial and Ethnic Competition was published 
and in 1978 Richard Schermerhorn’s 
Comparative Ethnic Relations was given a 
second printing. They share the ambition 
of writing comparatively, on a global 
scale, within a unified theoretical frame- 
work, about a class of phenomena referred 
to as ‘racial and/or ethnic relations’. In 
my view the scale of comparison is too 
ambitious, the unified theory is destined 
to continue to escape us, and the class of 
phenomena is highly elusive. Schermer- 
horn’s is the least instructive. He does 
define ethnic groups (‘real or putative 
common ancestry etc.’). But he doesn't 
define ‘ethnic relations’; perhaps he thinks 
it simply means relations between ethnic 
groups, whatever that would designate. 
Banton is much more helpful in that he 
not only works towards a definition of 
racial and ethnic groups (relatively un- 
problematic as a task), but also has some 
interesting things to say about the nature 
of the study of ethnic relations and racial 
relations. “There is nothing’ he writes ‘in 
the relations between people considered 
to be of different race that cannot also be 
found in the relations between people 
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considered to be of the same race’. He is 
quite sure that it is wrong to assume that 
**race" (In Banton’s later works ‘race’ 
has increasingly appeared in inverted 
commas) relations are a special kind of 
relations’ (p. 76). And J am sure he is 
right about this. But, having concluded 
thus, I find it hard to understand why 
the Professor writes a book of 400 pages 
which is, essentially an attempt to de- 
velop a specific (rational choice) theory 
of a specific set of phenomena (racial and 
ethnic relations). But there is an answer 
of a kind, at least as regards ‘racial 
relations’ if not as regards ‘ethnic re- 
lations’. For the distinguishing mark of 
‘racial relations’ is the consciousness of 
race, ‘the social use of phenotypical 
features as signs identifying group mem- 
bership and the roles people are expected 
to play’. But my understanding of the 
non-specificity of racial relations is that 
where social relations are influenced by 
this kind of consciousness, it is only one 
of many influences and not necessarily 
the preponderant one. Social relations in 
American Negro slavery were not an 
instance of race relations; racial con- 
sciousness was an element of American 
slavery. A further difficulty in Banton’s 
approach is that whilst race relations are 
given a definition (the social use of 
phenotypical features etc.) ethnic relations 
are not. Surely he would not fall back on 
the Schermerhorn solution of simply 
defining ethnic groups and taking for 
granted that we all understand what the 
study of intergroup relations entails. The 
term ‘intergroup relations’ is highly prob- 
lematic. 

One could try to fit ‘ethnic relations’ 
into the analogous model of Banton’s 
‘racial relations’ so that ethnic relations 
would become social relations ‘influenced 
by consciousness of membership of a 
cultural group with some claim to control 
inclusion’. But as such it would suffer 
from the same deficiencies as the defi- 
nition of ‘racial relations’. For where 
social relations are influenced by eth- 
nicity — i.e. a sense of ethnic inclusive- 
ness — this is only one of a multitude of 
influences. The use of the terms ethnic or 
racial relations tempts us into the error of 
thinking that ethnic or racial conscious- 
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ness is the defming characteristic of the 
relationship that we are studying. Of 
course sometimes this is true; but books 
about race relations and ethnic relations 
by no means confine themselves to such a 
small minority of cases. 

Even if we have got so far as defining 
racial groups and ethnic groups, and 
racial relations and ethnic relations, we 
are still entitled to ask another question: 
for, if racial relations, say, are posed as a 
sub-type of social relations, the phrase 
social relation is crying out for a sharper 
definition. It is hardly enough on its own 
to indicate what the subject matter is to 
be. Are social relations face to face, are 
they guided by norms as in the classical 
role theory formulations, are they inter- 
personal relations shaped by power and 
interest, and would they .include econ- 
omic relations understood as part of a 
determinate economic structure? It is 
notable that Banton spends much more 
time on the nature of the explanans than 
he does on the nature of the explanandum. 
Of course all the discussion of what racial 
groups are and what racial relations are 
contribute to a construction of what the 
explanandum 1s to be; but what I have said 
immediately above serves to show that 
this is not enough. What is it about so- 
called racial or ethnic relations that we 
seek to explain? The remarkable thing 
about Chapter Five, ‘Theoretical ap- 
proaches’, is that it is a discussion (an 
interesting one) of various theories as if 
they were theories of the same thing. In 
other words the discussion of a series of 
different explanans proceeds on the as- 
sumption that they are all addressed to 
the same set of explananda. Clearly they 
are not. 

Michael Banton does however give 
one very significant clue to what he 
considers to be the explanandum (of the 
study of racial — and by analogy — 
ethnic relations). It is indeed more than 
a Clue, it is a positive formulation 

The long run ‘problem’ of ‘race’ re- 

lations is that of explaining how groups 

identified by such (racial) signs come 
to be created, how they are maintained, 
and how they are often dissolved. 


Sociology, on this recipe, is the study of 
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group formation and group identity, and 
of their maintenance and dissolution. 
The sociology of race relations or ethnic 
relations is the same as the above where 
the social groups are identified by racial 
signs or ethnic significata. The rest of the 
book is the advancing and exposition of 
the claim that the best explanans for this 
type of ‘group formation, group identity 
etc.’ is a version of methodological in- 
dividualism called rational choice theory. 
On the virtues of such an approach I 
have nothing to say here. But even if I 
were convinced of the power of rational 
choice theory to explain what ‘actors’ do 
I would retain all the doubts about what 
the theory is purporting to explain that I 
have outlined above. 

When I first read Horowitz’s Ethnic 
Groups in Conflict I started with a similar 
scepticism about the grander scale of 
theorising about ‘ethnic relations’ but 
found that I was gradually being dis- 
armed. Part of the reason for this is that, 
despite the generality of the title, Horo- 
witz’s claims are actually considerably 
more modest than some of his predeces- 
sors in that he has circumscribed his 
chosen class of phenomena considerably 
more narrowly than, say, Michael Ban- 
ton. The arguments, become more com- 
pact and empirically grounded when a 
limited range of cases are eligible for 
comparison. The bases of inclusion in his 
study are established early in Chapter 
One (p. 16 ff ‘The scope of the compari- 
son’): the societies studied are (1) States 
that. became independent after World 
War II, in Asia, Africa and the Carib- 
bean; (2) Cases where the ethnic groups 
in a divided society do not stand in a 
clear hierarchical relationship to each 
other; (3) the ethnic groups involved are 
relatively large, being groups implicated 
in national politics (rather than much 
smaller regional peoples); and (4) The 
groups are ascriptively defined whether 
by colour, appearance, language or re- 
ligion. He acknowledges that some of 
these defining characteristics may not be 
strictly ascriptive (a person may change 
his religious identity) but argues that, in 
the developing world, religion is essentially 
a matter of ascription. This is a quite 
radical delimitation of comparative cases 
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excluding, as it does, all ethnic group 
conflict in the developed world (e.g. in 
the USA, Canada, UK, etc.) or in 
‘ranked situations such as white dom- 
inance in South Africa’. 

Thus the subject matter of Horowitz’s 
illustrative discussions is to be found in 
such African societies as Nigeria, Ugan- 
da, or Kenya where ‘tribal’, regional and 
religious points of division retain their 
political strength even though (or per- 
haps because) no single group is unambig- 
uously identified with a dominance in 
wealth and/or power. Outside of Africa 
the examples upon which he frequently 
draws are Malaysia, Guyana, Fiji, Sri 
Lanka and India. Malaysia and Fiji are 
examples of countries where an immi- 
grant group (the Chinese in Malaysia, 
the Indians in Fiji) has achieved a 
measure of economic mobility in the 
modern sector, whilst the land and, to 
some extent, political power, has re- 
mained in the hands of the sons of the 
soil (Malays in Malaysia, Fijians in Fiji). 
This is the classic grist to the Horowitz 
mill; where class, power and ethnicity 
are arranged in an overlapping and 
interlocking pattern. So the reader should 
be prepared for the fact that the substan- 
tive materials of this book are not those 
most readily associated with ‘ethnic con- 
flict’. The reader will learn a good deal 
about Guyana, Sri Lanka and Malaysia, 
three of the author’s most oft-used ex- 
amples. But the curious thing about the 
author’s decision to concentrate upon 
‘unranked systems’ is the importance he 
attaches to ‘disproving’ class theories of 
ethnic conflict. Excluding discussion of 
societies where ethnic divisions coincide 
relatively closely with class divisions is 
hardly the most convincing way of ad- 
dressing this issue. In fact the whole 
confrontation with the issue of class is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, especially since 
he appears not to understand the Marxist 
analysis to which he is addressing him- 
self. The ominous sign is that the discuss- 
ions of Marxism are built around page 
references to Dahrendorf. There are two 
obvious indications of his failure to 
understand social class. One is the fact 
that he treats classes as real social groups 
as if they were one alternative form of 
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affiliation — and he imagines that Marx 
understood classes in this way. The 
second is that he suggests that Marx 
wrote of class position as an ‘inherited 
and inescapable fate’ which the very fact 
of social mobility would disprove. This 
notion of class (in Marxist writing) as an 
ascribed form of social affiliation fixed at 
birth is so contrary to actual Marxist 
class analysis that it invalidates long 
tracts of Horowitz's argument from about 
p. 89 onwards. 

Not quite so devastating in its effect is 
the confusion over the term ethnic group. 
The early part of the book is refreshingly 
practical, cautious and sensible in reach- 
ing towards a working definition of 
ethnic groups (p. 41 ff.). Central to his 
conception of ethnic groups are a belief 
in common ancestry, the use of a set of 
basically ascriptive social characteristics, 
and a kin-like sense of union which goes 
beyond kin boundaries. Now presumably 
the ethnic group would only include 
those individuals who have the ‘chance’ 
to belong to such a group aad seize the 
opportunity. What, for example, would 
be make of a Malay in Malaysia who ac- 
tively suppresses his Malay identity? But, 
despite the cautious definition, Horowitz 
later in the book drops all caution about 
the ambiguous boundaries of ethnic group 
life and speaks monolithically of, say, the 
Malays in Malaysia. I did not see any 
extended discussion of ethnic identity on 
the individualist model (how does the 
individual actor mobilize his/her ethnic 
identity — if at all) as against the 
corporate model where ethnic groups are 
seen as an inescapable dimension of 
group membership and the group is seen 
to have a certain corporate or ‘group’ 
existence. This difficulty is indeed, in my 
view, characteristic of the whole field of 
study of ethnic relations. 

Some of the best passages in Horowitz’s 
book are the extended discussions of 
individual cases or the detailed compari- 
son of two. This is not to scorn the 
comparative effort but, of course, it does 
depend ultimtely on the quality of the 
case studies. Horowitz and Banton have 
absorbed scores of these and have set 
out to integrate the understanding of 
them. But the grand-scale comparative 
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sociologist is not in control of the materials 
and yet tends to treat all ‘reports’ as equally 
valid. The more the reader knows of a 
particular area or case, the less satisfac- 
tory the abbreviated exemplificatory ref- 
erence seems. This is bound to be the 
more so in Michael Banton's work be- 
cause of the wider ambit of his cases. 
Whereas Banton is very explicit about 
his theoretical approach, I did not find it 
easy to see just what Horowitz believes 
the crucial motive forces (in promoting 
ethnic conflict) to be. It is apparent from 
his secondary analysis of ‘ethnic politics’ 
(which is a most stimulating and valuable 
part of the work) that he sees external 
circumstances (the demographic mix, 
the historical disposition of land and 
labour along ethnic lines) as powerful 
constraints. But he also comes from the 
bottom looking up (like Banton) at the 
strategic choices which individuals make 
(in circumstances not of their choosing) 
as they calculate the gains and losses. 
Thus a voter in a party system structured 
along ethnic lines perfectly well under- 
stands the gains that could be made by 
casting a vote for a party — if it existed 
— which downplayed purely ethnic ap- 
peals and stressed a universalistic pro- 
gramme of reform. But the risk is. too 
great. In a zero-sum ethnic game he risks 
losing all if he fails to add his one vote 
to the party which, for all its faults, 
promises to remain faithful to ‘his people’. 
The difference between Banton and Horo- 
witz is that Banton has conducted an 
intellectual experiment to see how far 
he can get by hypothesizing that such 
rational choices explain much, most or 
all of what people do. It is rationalist 
methodological individualism at its barest; 
it reaps all the gains and incurs all the 
losses known to accompany this approach, 
as documented in ‘sociological texts of 
theory and method. Horowitz by contrast 
is much more impressed by the sheer force 
of the ‘irrational’ attachment to the 
group itself, an argument that tends to 
the tautological in the explanation of 
ethnicity (people belong to groups, their 
group identities are important, they seek 
to preserve them). It is in Chapter Four 
(p. 143 f£) that Horowitz develops what 
seems to be his central hypothesis, that 
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people come to invest a great deal 
materially and, above all, social psycho- 
logically, in group attachments; that 
these are sustained and psychologically 
reinforced by the human habit of group 
comparison; that ethnic attachments are 
rooted in kinship and this explains their 
power and passion; and thus people go to 
what appear to be extraordinary lengths 
to preserve and strengthen these group 
identities and everything implied by them. 

At this point Horowitz and Banton 
come full circle and join hands. For, at 
the very root of their sociologies, is an 
extraordinarily simple (some would say 
dated) conceptualization of our subject 
matter. People belong to 'groups', they 
assume social roles in the contexts of 
these groups, and they learn to value and 
adhere to identities which invoke a 
corporate (or at least collective) life 
beyond their own. In a hundred and one 
cases Banton secks to explain these 
attachments by showing how, in the eyes 
of actors, to do so is — or is not — 
rational. Horowitz is less convinced of 
the rationality of the process, placing 
more faith in the social psychological 
process which reinforce collective identi- 
ties, but his approach remains based on 
the same conception of society as com- 
posed of groups and, more abstractly, 
roles, and a conception of social process 
as being one of group formation and 
dissolution. 

All this says little directly about why I 
remain sceptical about this scale of 
comparative effort. But my implied argu- 
ments are not difficult to discern; the 
theory which explains too much explains 
too little; the conceptualization of sociol- 
ogy as the study of group formation and 
identity is irretrievably formalistic; and 
the wider the inclusiveness of the concep- 
tualization, the greater the risk of triv- 
ialization. But my strongest reservation 
is the one which Michael Banton appeared 
to have espied and then neglected. That 
is, that ‘ethnicity’ and ‘racial conscious- 
ness’ are aspects of social relations and 
social structures which are defined more 
profoundly and more tellingly in other 
terms — and you can’t have a sociology 
of aspects. S. Fenton 

Unwersity of Bristol 
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Sovereign Individuals of Capitalism 
Nicholas Abercrombie, Stephen Hill, and Bryan 
S. Turner Allen & Unwin London 1986 
211pp. £22.20 (£7.95 paper) 


This book is in the same vein as the 
authors’ previous collective effort, The 
Dominant Ideology Thesis (1981). It is 
provocative and wide-ranging, identify- 
ing.ambiguities and dogmatism in how 
sociologists have understood the notion 
of individualism and its supposed con- 
nections to capitalism, both theoretically 
and historically. More generally, as a 
way of approaching the substantive issues, 
Abercrombie, Hill and Turner develop 
some interesting thoughts on the relation 
between discourses, society and econ- 
omic forms. Sovereign Individuals of Capital- 
ism thus has the virtues of a stimulating 
and racy critique. 

But it has some of the faults too. 
Stylistically, its main claims are too 
often unhelpfully grandiose. Substantively, 
they are sometimes no more than half- 
established. The Dominant Ideology Thesis 
was an important article fleshed out into 
a book. This: book by contrast contains 
many topics, terms, and critiques which 
could do with considerably more elabor- 
ation in that nearly every sub-discussion 
feels dangerously brief. In places this 
lends itself to succinct summary,. for 
instance the commentary on the classic 
sociologists’ views on individualism, or 
the analysis of the changing location of 
the confessional from medieval to modern 
society. There are however some alarm- 
ing truncations. The rise of the novel is 
heralded as a prime indicator of the long- 
run process of ‘the Discovery of the 
Individual’, but it gets only one.and a 
half pages of treatment. The ‘Uniqueness 
of the West’ likewise. The question of 
whether any or all of capitalism, market 
society and wage labour was significant 
in medieval times is handled with in- 
adequate referencing to the complicated 
historiographical issues and evidence. 
This kind of whistle stop tour of relevant 
debates seldom wholly justifies the sweep- 
ing (and usually negative) generalisations 
that hang on it. 

Lack of space, though, is not the real 
problem, since the authors spend much 
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time referring to previous works, or 
setting up what they will be saying later, 
or reminding us of what is supposed to 
have been established. In this they follow 
a regrettable tendency in recent social 
theory texts. Meanwhile, several central 
discussions require fuller and more care- 
ful development. For example, for a topic 
of considerable contemporary interest, 
there is relatively little conceptual work 
on the terms self, individual, person, 
subject, and all the ‘isms’ which actom- 
pany them. True, there are important 
distinctions made between ‘the Discovery 
of the Individual' (the long-run cultural 
process of emphasising unique personal 
attributes), individualism (egoistic social 
philosophy), and individuation (the emer- 
gence of techniques of identification and 
surveillance). Each of these reveals dif- 
ferent and often ambiguous connections 
to capitalist development in the west, 
and this is well brought out. Some of the 
classifications in play, however, look 
more idiosyncratic. When they pay close 
attention to the various ‘discourses of the 
individual’, for example, the authors 
single out anarchism, socialism, individ- 
uality and individualism. Each of these is 
handled very briefly (anarchism and 
socialism are almost run together), and 
little rationale is offered for the nature 
of the categories. Are these discourses 
meant to be explicit traditions and postu- 
lates? If so, where is liberalism? And if 
so, what is individuality doing there, 
since it refers to a much more opaque 
cultural formation of self-referential ex- 
perience and cultivation? In any case, 
Lukács once made a seminal series of links 
between the ‘internal’ process of represen- 
tation and reflection and the brasher, 
out-in-the-world egoism of individualism. 
Though Goldmann (who took over this 
theoretical line from Lukács) is men- 
tioned several times in the text, opportu- 
nities properly to analyse such connections 
are missed. 

As to the principal claim of the book, 
the authors want to say that there is no 
necessary connection between capitalism 
and individualism. This is shown by 
reference to the separate origins of the 
two phenomena, and by their current 
dissonance in advanced (especially 
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Japanese) capitalism. But, following 
another fashion of dubious worth, the 
authors conclude that such connections as 
there are must therefore be merely contin- 
gent. This construction of a polarity be- 
tween pure necessity and mere contingency 
is surely questionable, and not only from a 
Lukácsian point of view, though, again, 
he had interesting things to say about the 
dilemma-generating structure of such 
dichotomies. It is argued that the view 
that there is an intrinsic, logical, or 
definitional relationship between individ- 
ualism and capitalism is mistaken. But 
who holds this view? Did Marx or Weber 
really say this? By contrast, the authors' 
alternative appears to endorse the idea 
that doctrines and social organisation 
just happen to flit in and out of each 
other's historical ambiance. At best this 
is an extreme extrapolation, at worst a 
hostage to irrationalism. As sociologists, 
Abercrombie, Hill and Turner are too 
serious to be led very far by this kind of 
debilitating polarity; yet time and again 
when it comes to weighing up what the 
book is doing, the overall message is 
puffed up into the affirmation of such a 
dualism: either an essentialism is posited, 
or there is nothing but contingency. 
The detailed positions are less gestural, 
but tend somewhat to compromise the 
general framework as a consequence. 
From the fact that corporate capitalism 
today is non-individualistic, it does not 
follow that no form of ‘elective affinity’ 
between individualism and early capital- 
ism can be asserted. Nor does it follow 
from the separate origins of the two 
halves of the equation that over a long- 
run period relations between the two 
must ever and only be seen as fortuitous. 
The authors say that ‘in the early modern 
period they collide and for a while shape 
each other’ (p. 2). This indeed is to take 
the broad view, but against the run of 
the prose, they are very much committed 
to the importance of this collision, and 
the off-hand tone undermines the positive 
short-run explanations. In fact, the auth- 
ors end up supporting most of the associ- 
ations which are customarily asserted: 
individualism (though not in its narrow, 
doctrinal sense) was a significant part of 
the logic of de-tribalisation, urbanisation, 
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legal rationality, and generalised com- 
modification (pp. 71, 171-2). What they 
are really doing is questioning the exact 
causal links, refining the periodisation, 
and charting the contemporary diversion 
of capitalism from individualism. These 
are worthy tasks, and the authors con- 
tribute to them. But contrary to what is 
implied, many of the traditional issues 
remain unresolved, and no new frame- 
work of explanation is evident. Indeed, 
in spite of the confident tone, there seems 
to be considerable hesitancy about the 
object and purpose of sociological ex- 
planation. On the one hand, the emphasis 
on pure contingency is paraded and the 
merest hint of teleology decried. This is 
fine, but tends to leave very little that is 
in need of explanation. On the other 
hand, the idea ofa functional dependency 
is progressively constructed in which, it 
is allowed, individualism constitutes the 
Jorm of capitalism. One problem here is 
that for theorists of contingency, the 
essence/form metaphor, which is sum- 
moned up in this formulation, undercuts 
the bent of the discussion. Another is the 
argument that particular discourses and 
forms of economic organisation, such as 
individualism and capitalism, enter into 
a functional circle only after they have 
become dominant (p. 190). But this is a 
highly implausible and static solution: 
how convenient that a functional depen- 
dence should be struck between two 
forms of life which appear just to arrive 
on the scene as ‘dominant’! 

This suggestion of inexplicability is 
curtailed when the more interesting and 
dynamic notion of a functional spiral 
between ideas and society is posited. A 
parallel is developed between Toulmin’s 
evolutionary theory of scientific concepts 
and the nature of socially dominant 
discourses. It cannot be said that these 
issues are either resolved in themselves 
or re-united with the substantive questions 
in a conclusive way, but for me this is the 
best part of the book, partly because dif- 
ficult matters are being treated in an open 
way. Otherwise, if we take as a check-list 
the problems itemised on pp. 28-32, the 
book cannot be said to have fulfilled its 
programme. These are: the problem of 
periodisation; the necessity of the con- 
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nection between individualism and cap- 
italism, the definition of capitalism; the 
political purchase of individualism; the 
relegation between beliefs and behaviour; 
and the importance of social classes. In 
my view, only the first and fourth of these 
are dealt with to convincing effect. 
Gregor McLennan 


The Open University 


Stages of Identity: A Study of Actors 
Sharon Mast Gower 1986 217pp. £17.50 


In a study of dramatic actors’ ‘acting’ 
socially, qualms concerning the dramatic 
metaphor being turned back on itself are 
inevitable. Interactionist theory does ap- 
pear to come into its own here with the 
phenomenon dictating the theory most 
appropriate to its analysis. T'hus there is 
a pleasing irony in the emerging truism 
that ‘Dramatic reality . . . is . . . socially 
constructed’. 

A further qualm might be whether in- 
teractionism indulges the self-regarding 
nature of the acting profession too much? 
But Sharon Mast argues that the theor- 
etical standpoint is appropriate given the 
special problems of identity construction 
facing the actor; at the same time she 
remains aware that the actor’s skills 
in impression management could exacer- 
bate the standard methodological problem 
of subject concealment or distortion. 

The study focuses on three areas: the 
transformation of personal identity which 
occurs in drama school; the negotiation 
of both dramatic and everyday reality 
which goes on in a-fringe theatre group; 
and the problems of sustaining an occu- 
pational identity in television production. 

Audition for drama school involves 
intuitively seeking the innate qualities of 
the actor which can be developed with 
training. Paradoxically, once in school, 
to avoid being typecast and thereby limit 
their range of dramatic roles the student 
must play down this ‘magical’ ability to 
‘arrest attention’ and present more ‘fluid, 
neutral ‘or muted’ personal identities. 
Moreover this presentation of uniformity 
ig essential for the co-operative teamwork 
needed for dramatic production. 


Lying behind the pedagogic ideology - 
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of the school is the notion that the self 
must change if one is to acquire the 
occupational identity of the actor. It is 
such a radical re-socialisation process 
that a crisis point in training arises when 
students feel that their own identity is 
jeopardised. Mast sees this as an ex- 
periential, non-cognitive attainment of 
self-awareness which eventually demysti- 
fies both the work and the teacher so that 
‘. . . by learning to evaluate their own 
work, students learn a firm grasp of the 
occupational world which was once alien 
and exotic’. In the end there is such a 
fine line between staged emotions and 
personal feelings that the possibility of 
the manipulation of one’s own and others’ 
emotions is raised. ‘Performance’ be- 
comes a habit that actors find hard to 
break. 

With a ‘power-sharing’ director con- 
ducting rehearsals which incorporated 
interpretive discussion, the work of the 
fringe theatre company entails creative 
characterisation rather than mere repro- 
duction. The script becomes only a frame- 
work around which dramatic reality gets 
constructed and the full meaning of the 
play can only be realised in production. 
Conflict between participants is avoided 
since cooperation takes place through 
their characters. 

Unsurprisingly, acting for television 
requires the subordination of the actor 
to the technical and organisational de- 
mands of television production. Extensive 
pre-planning precludes much interpretive 
work by actors. The script has to be seen 
as fixed and unproblematic by the time it 
gets to the actor. Typecasting becomes 
fairly inevitable since it offers a safe bet 
for the production team, although it 
necessarily limits the actor’s personal 
rewards in terms of character discovery. 
This giving rise to actors executing a 
scripted role in an independent way 
without generating and developing it in 
interaction with others — all encapsulated 
in the lovely expression: 'co-ordinated 
autism'. 

Mast concludes that the socialisation 
process necessitates the objectification of 
the actor's self and body; and in learning 
the characterisation of others' selves and 
bodies, they too get objectified. The 
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career path for acting offers no clear 
pattern apart from the need to present 
valid retrospective and prospective biog- 
raphies to those with the power to give 
work, An angle which could have been 
pursued in more depth to take account of 
the nature of power and status relations 
in the acting profession and the media 
industry. 

The culminating theoretical discussion 
criticizes the dramatic analogy itself on 
the grounds that it is built upon an 
audience perspective of the actor’s goals. 
The potential contribution to dramaturgy 
offered here, however, suffers from trying 
to cover too much conceptual ground in 
such a short space. For example, the 
notion of motives as linguistic statements 
is peremptorily rejected in favour of a 
rather brief consideration of the variety 
of levels of awareness possible concerning 
‘motivated acts’ and how this bears on 
authentic characterisation. None the less, 
one could hardly disagree with the con- 
clusion that when employing dramaturgy 
more emphasis should be put on actors 
than on roles and on interpretive scenarios 
than immutable scripts. 

Ultimately my initial qualms were 
slightly justified in the impression that 
Mast appears to forget that dramaturgy 
is only a metaphor in the social world 
and as such has more heuristic than 
explanatory value. Yet there can be no 
denying the explanatory power of this 
study itself. Despite extensive develop- 
ments in cultural studies and in the so- 
ciology of film, there exists no adequate 
sociology of theatre nor of acting. This 
research offers a significant contribution 
toward the establishment of such a field 
and provides an excellent basis for further 
work; especially in the areas which are 
acknowledged to have been omitted — 
‘the large scale professional theatre, the 
film industry and (largest category of all) 
the un- or under-employed actor’. 

Ron Iphofen 

Coleg Harlech 

Hare Krishna in America E. Burke 

Rochford Rutgers University Press 1985 
305pp. $25.00 ($11.00 paper) 


Motorists travelling along I-70 from New 
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York to points west can hardly fail to 
notice a large billboard in West Virginia 
urging them to visit what has, in recent 
years, become the state's second largest 
tourist attraction — ‘Prabhudpa’s Pal- 
ace' a major center of the International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness, pop- 
ularly known as the Hare Krishna Society. 

The story of its growth, recruitment 
practices, and social dynamics is the 
subject of this informative though dis- 
jointed work. In an opening chapter on 
‘fieldwork and membership’ the author 
pleads to confusion about his own role 
when he moved from graduate student 
field analyst (1975), to convert (1976), 
then back to researcher (1979-81) and 
now (1985) to sympathetic author of a 
monograph about his former fellow be- 
lievers at the Los Angeles ‘New Dwarka’ 
center. Even now he remains confused 
about the role of sociology (it promotes a 
‘cynical way of seeing and analyzing’), 
but has gone ahead with a traditional 
functional analysis anyway. 

The meat of this study centers on 
questions about membership, conversion 
processes, sex roles, recruitment and 
finally about prophetic roles and dissen- 
sion within the group. There is a wealth 
of information that Rochford has only 
been able to digest partially and the book 
deserved better guidance and editorial 
advice from the publisher because both 
the data and the author’s unique status 
as believer-cum-sociologist should have 
yielded greater insights than what we 
have come to expect from most cult 
watchers. The work moves in too many 
directions at once; yet at the same time 
gives us too little social history, or insight 
into the interior lives of the Hare Krishna 
devotees. 

The movement began in New York in 
1965 when Sril Prabhupada came from 
Calcutta to spread the word of Krishna 
Consciousness to the western world. 
After he failed to gain a following among - 
the elderly on the West Side of Manhat- 
tan he moved to the Lower East Side to 
sell his ‘message to the emergent drug/ 
youth culture. In 1967 he moved to 
the heart of ‘America’s consciousness- 
expanding country; the Haight-Ashbury 
District of San Francisco and during the 
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next two years converted between 150 
and 200 to the banner of ‘Hare Krishna’ 
and the belief that one could ‘stay high 
all the time, discover eternal bliss’ with- 
out drugs. Those who came to him were 
young college dropouts adrift in the 
counter culture sea who tuned in to this 
guru. Most entered this ascetic and 
communal society after encountering the 
Hare Krishnas chanting and dancing in 
the streets. They came because the 
philosophy attracted them and because 
their initial contact with the devotees 
was warm and friendly. 

By 1975 there were 30 centers spread 
throughout the USA. In the mid-1970s 
there was a decline in sect membership 
as the counter-culture wound down and 
the founder died. Prabhupada’s death in 
1977 precipitated a power struggle be- 
tween the international governing board 
of the society and leading gurus some 
with peculiar western sounding titles 
such as Northwest Guru, Foreign Guru 
and Western Guru. 

‘The book’s last section deals with 
those disputes and briefly touches on the 
sect’s international growth (forty-three 
centers in Europe and forty in Latin 
America by 1983). This final: section is 
most suggestive for other researchers. 
Rochford has clearly struggled over his 
material for many years with consider- 
able personal and professional anguish. 
Yet there are many missed opportunities 
in this: study. For example, he tosses 
away (in an intriguing footnote) the fact 
that many members came into the society 
because they liked the vegetarian regime. 
A study of the eating habits of such sects 
might tell us a good deal about their 
appeal. It is a rare communal society 
that does not at some point in its history 
produce a cookbook just like the Ladies 
Aid Society. Why? And many groups 
had heated debates over the role of food 
(the Shakers for one) in their spiritual 
scheme. 

Rochford is so interested in interac- 
tional analysis on a personal level that he 
virtually ignores the dispute between the 
gurus and the Governing Board Com- 
mission which reads like the struggle 
over spiritual authority that character- 
ized both the early Christian settlements 
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and the Avignon papacy. Scholars of 
contemporary religious movements will 
find much raw material here that should 
enlarge our understanding of the relation- 
ship between prophetic authority, mod- 
ernization and religious belief. 
Robert S. Fogarty 
Antioch College 


La Formation d’une Pensée Sociolo- 
gique: la Société Polonaise de l'Entre- 
deux-guerres Janina Markiewicz-Lagneau 
Editions de la Maison des Sciences dc 
l'Homme Paris 1982 345pp. n.p. 


The only book on some subject is always 
the best book. The book on Polish sociol- 
ogy, by Professor Janina Markiewicz- 
Lagneau of the University of Paris, who 
died this year, is the only book that has 
appeared so far in any language on this 
subject. So it can be recommended to 
everyone who needs information on Polish 
sociology. There is a lot of information in 
this book, especially on the 1918—1948 
period which determined the characteris- 
tics of this sociology. The information 
was collected carefully and with a know- 
ledge of the subject which can be attained 
only by someone whose native language 
is the language of the culture studied. 
Moreover, the author has carefully class- 
ified the information in such a way as 
to make it possible to compare the 
development of Polish sociology with 
the development of sociology in other 
countries, though at the same time re- 
garding it consistently as science et con- 
saence (the author herself refers to this 
formula of R. Aron) of the society in 
which it originated. This gives food for 
thought to Polish sociologists, who have 
still not attempted such a synthesis, 
being content for the present with frag- 
mentary presentations or rather general 
outlines of the whole. This can be useful 
reading for foreigners, who often imagine 
Polish sociology as a whole by analogy 
with two or three contemporary sociolo- 
gists whom they met by chance at some 
conference or congress. 

I am not saying, however, that J. 
Markiewicz-Lagneau's book is very good. 
This, unfortunately, cannot be said of 
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it, though it contains no errors and 
egregiously false statements. Firstly, it 
almost entirely ignores a number of 
noteworthy authors, among whom one of 
the most eminent is Ludwik Petrazycki. 
Secondly, with the exception of Znaniecki, 
who is rather well known in the world 
(not in France, to be sure), no author 
has been described in such a way that 
the reader could gain an insight into 
the degree of originality of his views. For 
example, Ludwik Krzywicki is mentioned 
in the book many times, but it is hard for 
the reader to understand what this scholar 
represented and what his level of scholar- 
ship was. Thirdly, the connection of 
sociology with the life of society has 
been shown rather schematically: the 
author, rather than analysing the con- 
nection whose existence she correctly 
notes, writes alternately about Polish 
sociology and about the history of Poland. 
It is not always clear whether the nu- 
merous historical digressions are sup- 
posed to explain something in the views 
professed in Poland or whether their aim 
is to supply the French reader with a cer- 
tain amount of elementary information 
on how Poland differs from France, for 
example. I well understand the nature of 
the difficulties the author had to over- 
come in presenting Polish sociology to 
the contemporary reader. One of its 
peculiarities, for example, is the prom- 
inence of the nation, which in the sociol- 
ogy of many other countries plays a 
minor role. 

I believe that the main source of these 
and similar weaknesses of the book 
reviewed was the wish to present the 
development of Polish sociology as com- 
prehensively as possible. This was sup- 
posed to be a book in which the reader 
would find out almost everything: in 
what kind of society this sociology origi- 
nated, what 1ts most important interests 
and subjects were, what place it had 
among other sciences, the institutionaliz- 
ation of the discipline, what empirical 
studies were conducted and how they 
were financed, etc. This was certainly a 
laudable intention, but probably unfeas- 
ible. Such a history of sociology (and of 
any other discipline) has not yet been 
written and is not likely to be written. 
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Limited books are generally written: 
about theory, about empirical 'studies, 
about institutionalization, about the con- 
nections of sociology with politics, etc. 
And that is how it probably must be. 
In this book there is a bit ofeverything. 
Enough to interest the reader, but not 
enough to satisfy his interest. 
Jerzy Szacki 
Warsaw 


Class at Work: The Design, Allocation 
and Control of Jobs C. R. Littler and 
G. Salaman Batsford 1984 127pp. £6.95 


(paper) 


This book is part of Batsford’s ‘Work and 
Society in the Eighties’ series, and it is 
primarily designed to be a textbook for 
industrial sociology and business studies 
courses. It also serves as a vehicle for 
some of the authors' own conceptual 
work much of which has already been 
published elsewhere. 

The initial chapters deal with work- 
place and class based inequalities such as 
income and health, and at the macro 
level, the development of monopoly cap- 
italism and its implications for the or- 
ganisation of work. The discussion of the 
development of capitalism is the weakest 
being over-reliant on an uncritical use of 
Mandel’s work and gives little impression 
of the debates in this area. The next 
chapter deals with the core issues of 
the book — the control of work. This 
covers the development of factories, the 
commodification of time and the short- 
comings of conventional labour process 
theory in relation to managerial strategies 
and workplace consent. In chapter five 
the authors consider the design of jobs 
from Taylorism and Fordism to the 
contemporary vogue for quality circles. 
The next chapter on technology also 
deals with contemporary issues of robot- 
ics and flexible manufacturing systems. 
The book finishes with a brief discussion 
of Poulantzas and Wright on class theory, 
and the effects ofthe early 1980s recession 
on the labour process. 

As a textbook Littler and Salaman's 
work treats contested issues fairly but 
critically and makes it clear where the 
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authors stand in the debates. However 
the text is not sufficiently comprehensive 
to be a textbook for an undergraduate 
course in industrial sociology. Wider 
debates and changes in industrial re- 
lations are largely ignored, as are the 
significant contributions of feminist re- 
search on the labour process. Neverthe- 
less the book deserves a significant place 
on reading lists for being up to date on 
the debates it does cover and especially 
its coverage of new developments in the 
workplace. Most of all perhaps, its ‘text- 
book value’ lies in the straightforward 
writing and accessibility to non-specialists. 
Paul Bagguley 

University of Lancaster 


Talcott Parsons and the Capitalist 
Nation-State: Political Sociology as a 
Strategic Vocation William Buxton Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press 1985 33lpp. 
£29.00 £11.50 (paper) 


During a long, prolific and distinguished 
career Parsons translated The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism and was 
widely recognised as a, if not the, major 
American interpreter of Weber in par- 
ticular and European social thought in 
general. One of my earliest impressions 
of Parsons was formed on the basis of 
reading Mills's ‘translation’ of The Social 
System and his argument that Parsons 
had betrayed the classic sociological 
tradition. To the extent that Buxton seeks 
to interpret the relationship between 
Parsons's social thought and advanced 
capitalist society, it represents an attempt 
to rescue Parsons from this famous 
critique. Thankfully there is much more 
to Parsons than The Socal System and 
Buxton's revised doctoral thesis is a 
strong statement to this effect. 

Buxton's point of departure is that 
hitherto both critics and sympathisers 
have assumed that Parsons was ‘primarily 
a descriptive theorist who sought nothing 
more than to portray reality on a social- 
scientific canvas'. Buxton challenges this 
interpretation by claiming that he was an 
‘activist’? thinker who was concerned to 
‘change, shape and transform social and 
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political life through his own intellectual 
efforts’. 

This lengthy and well-written book is 
divided into three parts. In Part I Buxton 
traces the early development of Parsons’s 
thought partly in relation to his liberal 
Calvinist upbringing and more impor- 
tantly with reference to his appreciation 
of European social theory. According to 
Buxton this led Parsons to define sociol- 
ogy as ‘the scientific study of how ultimate 
values became embodied in institutions’. 

In Part II Buxton shows how Parsons 
linked his conception of social science to 
the practical problems faced by America 
during the Cold War era. Basically 
Parsons advocated state support for the 
social sciences and regarded the role of a 
professionalised social science in terms of 
helping to defend the capitalist state 
against internal and external threats, e.g. 
McCarthyism and communism. 

In Part III the rise and fall of political 
sociology as conceived by Parsons is 
reviewed. In many respects this section 
of Buxton’s book is less satisfactory than 
the first two, not least because Buxton is 
strangely quiet about Parsons’s response 
to the post-1960s political and academic 
changes he appraises. 

Buxton has certainly succeeded in 
showing how Parsons was closely con- 
nected to the real world but has done so 
in a manner that is arguably more sym- 
pathetic than critical. Not all sociologists, 
not even North American ones, share 
Parsons’s confidence in American cap- 


italism and democracy. 
Stephen Edgell 
University of Salford 


Investigating R Michael. Banton 
Gower 1985 125pp. £16.50 


The research on which this tantalisingly 
sketchy monograph is based stemmed in- 
directly from Michael Banton’s member- 
ship of the Royal Commission on Criminal 
Procedure, which raised questions in the 
minds of certain senior officers in the 
Avon and Somerset Constabulary about 
the adequacy of police powers for the 
investigation of serious crime. It analyses 
the investigational problems posed by 
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the 157 cases of robbery, or attempted 
robbery, recorded by the police in the 
central ‘A’ division of Bristol during 
1983. Banton discovered that most of the 
largest of his three categories of robbery, 
viz street robberies, were relatively trivial, 
and that many reports were dubious, 
ending up as ‘no crime’, thus showing 
that rape is not the only crime in police 
experience in which there appear to 
be large numbers of false allegations, 
especially when in the majority of repor- 
ted street robberies no independent evi- 
dence is available. In a typically low-key 
discussion of the ethnicity of alleged 
offenders, Banton rightly warns against 
making sweeping generalizations on the 
basis of the initial description of suspects 
by victims, and without examining the 
proportion of various ethnic groups in 
the relevant areas and age groups. 

This study adds in a small but signifi- 
cant way to the growing body of literature 
that provides an alternative perspective 
upon the interpretation of criminal statis- 
tics, and cautions against unreasonable 
expectations in the ability of the police to 
improve their clear-up rates in a mean- 
ingful way. Banton’s evidence suggests 
that serious crimes, like robbery, may be 
committed by relatively small groups of 
actively criminal young men, so that an 
undue use of prison ‘write-offs’ could 
easily increase the official clear-up rate 
by 60 per cent or more. Experimental use 
by the Avon and Somerset C.I.D. of a 
modified Californian case-screening scor- 
ing system did not prove too successful, 
perhaps due to the failure to separate the 
element of ‘solvability’ from that of 
‘seriousness’. Most of Banton's presup- 
positions about the likely limited effects 
of increasing the number of police powers 
on patrol, or police powers to detain or 
question suspects were confirmed by the 
research (although it did not directly 
address these issues), and he concluded 
that 'the key to the detection of robbery 
lies in the information given to the police 
by members of the public and not in any 
reinforcement of police powers to ques- 
tion suspects in custody’ (p. 102). This 
message has perhaps come too late for 
the authors of the Police and Criminal 
Evidence Act! A. Keith Bottomley 

University of Hull 
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The World We Have Gained: Histories 
of Population and Social Structure 
L. Bonfield, R. Smith and K. Wrightson Basil 
Blackwell 1986 421 pp. £29.50. 

The Fertility Revolution: A Supply- 
Demand Analysis A. E. Easterlin and 
E. M. Crimmins University of Chicago 
Press 1986 209pp. £21.25 

Population Thought in the Age of the 
Demographic Revolution J. C. Riley 
Carolina Academic press 1985 225pp. 
£24.75 l 

The British Fertility Decline: Demo- 
graphic Transition in the Crucible of 
the Industrial Revolution M. S. Teitel- 
baum Princeton University Press 1984 
269pp. £39.80 

The Fear of Population Decline M. S. 
Teitelbaum and J. M. Winter Academic 
Press 1985 201pp. £30.50 


If economics were ever to divest itself 
of its reputation for being ‘the dismal 
science the mantle might well fall on 
demography. In The Fear of Population 
Decline Teitelbaum and Winter show 
how population decline ‘has evoked fear, 
confusion and misunderstanding among 
a broad community of politicians, scien- 
tists, churchmen and novelists in many 
countries’. But, we might observe, not 
just population decline. While the authors 
argue convincingly that small negative 
growth rates induce disproportionate lev- 
els of anxiety, demographic growth does 
not bring peace of mind. Rather, they are 
likely to provoke dire warnings of a 
Malthusian kind.The book might well 
have simply been titled ‘The Fear of 
Population Trends’. 

The books by Riley and by Teitelbaum 
and Winter are both concerned with the 
relationship between demographic pro- 
cesses, population thought and policy. 
Riley examines the growing confidence 
with which men (sic) began to explore 
demographic processes during the eight- 
eenth century ‘demographic revolution’ 
especially in the context of the develop- 
ment of probability theory in mathema- 
tical forecasting and surer knowledge of 
vital statistics of man and man’s environ- 
ment. But Riley is not content merely to 
examine how thought reflected, or failed 
to reflect, actual trends. He is also 
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concerned to re-open the question of 
whether populationist activism should be 
linked to growth. He notes that the 
eighteenth century demographic revolu- 
tion was a broad European phenomenon 
while explanations have tended to be 
particularistic (regional or national). He 
argues that eighteenth century thinkers 
had a deepening sense of imbalance 
between population and the environment 
which led to actions in the areas of 
epidemic disease, sanitation and welfare 
policy that, in turn, may have served as a 
general stimulant to demographic growth. 
Teitelbaum and Winter’s approach is 
less dialectical, but they offer a fascinat- 
ing cross- -national survey of thinking 
about population among those sectors 
often described.as ‘informed opinion’. In 
fact, the term would be inappropriate 
here since Teitelbaum and Winter are 
keen to stress how muddled and ill- 
informed such opinion often is. They 
provide a useful typology of meanings 
which can be conveyed by the phrase 
population decline' ranging from various 
technical measures to socio-political per- 
ceptions of deteriorating population *qua- 
lity’. 
The Fertility Revolution and The British 
Fertility Decline are more directly con- 
cerned with actual demographic processes 
than with what people have thought about 
them. In both works the influence of ‘the 
dismal science’ is very apparent. Easter- 
lin and Crimmins formalise the sociologi- 
cal conditions of reproduction in terms 
of an economic theory of childbearing. 
‘Motivation is seen as a matter of a 
couple’s reproductive supply and de- 
mand conditions’ (180) including atti- 
tudes and access to techniques of fertility 
control. Their analysis combines micro- 
level studies of Sri Lanka and Colombia 
with macro-level studies of Karnataka, 
Taiwan and ten Indian States, from 
which they conclude that the limited 
success of family planning programs 
might be due to insufficient attention to 
the population’s state of motivation and 
perceived costs of regulation. 
Teitelbaum’s research into the dramatic 
decline in British fertility from 1841 to 
1931 builds on the descriptive model of 
the demographic transition, but argues 
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that the social and economic components 
of that model are unable to account for 
the surprising characteristics and timing 
of the decline. Working on the premise 
that the ultimate level of explanation 
must be macro-analytic, he develops a 
multivariate analysis to show that cul- 
tural factors, not included in the original 
theory, and proportions of the population 
in coal-mining occupations, enhance the 
theory’s explanatory power. 

Economic modelling and multivariate 
analysis make valuable contributions to 
demographic analysis, but some of the 
assumptions and conclusions made in 
these works are unlikely to receive a 
sympathetic response from sociological 
readers. Thus, in Easterlin and Crim- 
mins, we encounter references to the 
‘natural fertility regimes’ of pre-modern 
societies (are they simply ignorant of 
work by anthropologists and social his- 
torians on interpersonal relations?), while 
Teitelbaum concludes that ‘we can say 
with reasonable assurance that there 
were effects of socioeconomic forces in- 
dependent of cultural factors, and vice 
versa’. This may be so as the statistical 
outcome of an analysis of operationalised 
variables, but in any other sense this 
comment has lost touch with social 
reality. 

‘One must also be concerned with 
the lack of impact which feminism has 
had on historical and comparative dem- 
ography. It’s not that references to fem- 
inism as a political movement are absent 
(the impact of feminism on women’s 
right to choose finds its due place in 
Teitelbaum and Winter, for example). 
Rather, it is the absence of any sense that 
reproduction has always been a potential 
arena for confhct between the sexes. With- 
in the demographic tradition it is nearly 
always the more or less rational couple 
which makes the decisions about control- 
ling fertility. But perhaps Western Fem- 
inism cannot entirely escape all blame 
for this. Its understandable concern to 
establish ‘a woman’s right to choose’ has 
tended to draw attention away from pos- 
sible demographic consequences (which 
may be more compelling in countries 
faced with more pressing demographic 
problems). 
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The World We Have Gained, containing 
fifteen new essays, is, of course, a cel- 
ebration of the life, work and influence of 
Peter Laslett who has done more than 
most to introduce a sociological sensitiv- 
ity into historical demographic research. 
The range of themes covered in the 
volume — population, marriage, family 
and household reconstructions, illegit- 
imacy, widowhood, property transmission 
etc, — is a reminder of the breadth of 
Laslett's interests in this one field alone. 
And the essays are a reminder, too, that 
without such widely-cast yet detailed 
investigations into social structure and 
processes, trends in population will retain 
their mysterious quality and their cap- 
acity'to induce fear — even when such 
fear may be unwarranted. 

Chris Middleton 
University of Sheffield 


Divided We Stand: Working-Class 
Stratification in America William Form 
University of:Illinois Press 1985 306pp. 
£29.95 


The lack of a significant socialist labour 
movement in the USA has tried the 
minds of many social scientists over the 
years. In his eminently: usefül book 
William Form crunches the problem 
through his computer's microchips. He 
presents a detailed quantitative analysis 
of labour market segmentation in the 
USA and its relationship to political 
attitudes and behaviour. There is both 
secondary analysis of official data sources 
and surveys carried out by other re- 
searchers, and of some original fieldwork 
done by the author himself. One chapter 
also compares labour market segmen- 
tation in the USA with France relating 
the different patterns to the very different 
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labour movement politics in the two 
countries. 

Theoretical discussions in the pool 
are, in contrast, rather sparse and sche- 
matic, with the structure of the argument 
and the detailed use of data very much in 
keeping with the tradition of North Arneri- 
can positivism. A broadly Weberian 
model of classes as groups of occupa- 
tions sharing common career and inter- 
generational mobility chances is deployed. 
This generates a division of the working 
class into five strata based on property, 
skill and wages. Furthermore a variety of 
other significant mutually reinforcing 
divisions in the working class such as 
race, sex, core/periphery sectors and 
unionised/non-unionised workers are also 
identified. A labour aristocracy of self- 
employed manual workers, skilled em- 
ployees and foremen on the boundaries 
of the working class is found to be both 
politically most active and yet most con- 
servative.Form argues that these mainly 
economic divisions largely explain the 
political cleavages in the U.S. working 
class. 

There is a useful chapter on technology 
and gender at work, but there is little in 
the way of theoretical discussion of 
gender divisions. Form’s explanation of 
the sources of political divisions within 
the USA working class, and between 
French and U.S. workers reads, from a 
British perspective with the current stress 
on non-economic factors in shaping work- 
ing class consciousness, as being far too 
economistic. This is even more surprising 
since Weberians, the sociological trad- 
ition to which Form firmly attaches 
himself, usually throw this criticism at 
Marxist sociology. Despite these draw- 
backs the author has produced a useful 
addition to our empirical knowledge of 
the U.S. working-class. 

Paul Bagguley 


University of Lancaster 
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